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Foreword 

Steven L. Miller 



A Grand Experiment. A- Michael Gordon puts it in tilling 
Chapter 2 of this book, "something very important is happening 
in Europe." Hut he isn't referring to the tragic and ongoing con- 
flict in Bosnia and I Icrccgovina. Nor does lie mean the Russian 
attempt to stamp out revolt in Chechnya. Instead, in his chapter 
he has written of the "March Toward Europe," as Wayne 
Thompson calls it in Chapter 1 — the unification of nearly all ol 
Western Europe encompassing fifteen nations (as listed on the 
inside cover). Fifteen nations that have voluntarily ceded sub- 
stantial portions of their respective sovereignties to form a single 
market, free ot restrictions on the flow of people, goods, services, 
and capital. Fifteen nations that have committed to a monetary 
union, greater political union, and perhaps eventuallv common 
defense and international policies. Fifteen nations that may grow 
to eighteen or twenty or twenty-five, as the European Union con- 
siders accession requests from nations as tar flung and diverse as 
Latvia and Malta. Truly, this is something very important. 

The emergence ot the European single market in the (then) 
European Community, followed pell-mell by the creation of the 
European Union bv the Treaty on European Union and the acces- 
sion ot three more nations into the Union, is a story ot a grand 
experiment, just as the U.S. experience is often described. And 
vet it has been mostly overlooked bv the American people, 
media, and certainly social studies classes. Indeed, as described 
by Dagmar Kraemer and Manfred Stassen in the Preface, Europe 
as a w hole has paradoxically been neglected in classrooms even 
as American education has been accused ol Furocentrism. 

This inattention is partly due to bad timing lor the unfolding 
events. When one examines the Chronology (inside Kick cover) 
it is easy to see that there always seemed to be some more urgent 
or dramatic event in Europe, as if our collective attention could 
only focus on a thing or two at a time. In 1 1 ISt when the 
European Council endorsed the plan to create a single market, 
Mikhail Corbacliev was unveiling glasnost and pcrostroika. In 
llS'l, as the Madrid European Council endorsed the plan to. eco- 
nomic and monetary union, the tall ol the Berlin w all ovel shad- 
owed all other European news and spaw ned the "velvet revolu- 
tion" throughout Central and Eastern Europe. The development 
of the single market bv the end ol |W2 drew some attention in 
the business press, but was pushed aside in more general report- 
ing bv the continuing crisis in Bosnia and 1 lercegovina, a storv 
tnat. along with e\ents in Chechnya, eclipsed the' creation ol the 
European Union and the addition ol Ausiria Finland, and 
Sweden. 

It seems that in mam places m the wofld - in the old Soviet 
Empire, in Africa, in Asia, even in South America - countries are 
tailing apart under the press ol ethnic groups lor a national iden- 
tity, as it there were' a global entropv at work. Nonetheless, this 
grand European experiment in unification has been moving tor- 
ward, even il w e haven't been wati lung. 

Purpose of the Book. And i! we were to watc h moi e i arelul- 
Iv, how would we make sense of this phenomenon? 1 his ques- 
tion brings us to the central purpose ol this book It is intended 
to pun ule edmatois with the means to ohsvn e and leac h about 
the nnilnalion puvi'ss in 1 mope II is hoped thai, aimed with a 
greater nndei standing ol the relevant concepts and issues, le.n h 
ers w ill have more interest m leaching about the European I illoii 
and moie reteiil inhumation than then texlbooks |o do so 



Perhaps curriculum developers w ill be spurred to create some 
classroom lessons and school districts might •nclude more on the 
developments in the European Union in their curricula. 

It is crucial to understand that the essence of the book, as the 
title indicates, is on guiding concepts. Events have been unfold- 
ing rapidly in the European Union. Specific details and facts may 
change on a daily basis. The composition of the European 
Parliament w ill change; new policies will be adopted; new direc- 
tives, regulations, and laws will be implemented. The authors of 
the book have tried to present ideas, that will provide euchring 
perspectives bv which to interpret the developing events. So, for 
instance, 1 Unveil Lloyd in Chapter 1* sets the geographic stage by 
reminding us of the importance of ideas like the core and periph- 
ery that affect the development of the Union. Likew ise, Richard 
Cunthcr's Chapter 4 places the current political institutions o c 
the Union within the context of organizing ideas such as inter- 
governmental, supranational, and federal forms of government. 

Moreover, the book places the emphasis on European unifi- 
cation as an ongoing process. Moore McDowell s Chapter 5 is a 
lour tic force on the economic engine that has been used relent- 
lessly to overcome obstacles. Leon I lurwit/.'s Chapter ft provides 
ideas such, as "widening versus deepening'' that can help us to 
understand how issues like further accession into the Union w ill 
be played out. In Chapter 7, George Yredcveld focuses squarely 
on the economic mechanisms that connect unification to the rest 
of the globe. 

Last, Vickie |. Schlene has provided a compendium ol 
resources available to educators to learn and teach about the 
European Union and the process ot unification. Taken together, 
it is hoped that the book represents a powerful tool to enhance 
instruction about what historians might one day view as an his- 
torical watershed. 

Editorial Notes. There are a few editorial remarks that 
might be helpful to the reader. Throughout the text, we have 
used European Community (or the Community or the EC) only 
when the use of the term is clearly an historical reference to the 
institution predating the Treaty on European Union, which 
entered force on November 1. Otherw ise, we have used the 
term European Union (or the Union or the EU). For instance, "the 
Community" is used almost exclusively in the early part of 
Wavne Thompson s chapter since it mostly provides the histori- 
cal development of the Lmkin, focusing on the period when it 
was the EC. As the preceding demonstrates, it is quite possible to 
use both terms (EC and EU! in the same sentence. We hope that, 
given this note and the context, the meaning will be clear. This 
pattern ol usage is in keeping with most contemporary I U publi- 
cations. 

In order not to create further contusion, we have, however, 
elected to use EL' in some contemporary lelcrcnec's where EC is 
still technically correct. I his is because some institutions are still 
legally constituted as Ft . I or instance, what is commonly 
referred to as the European Commission (or simply the 
( ommission) is still technically the- C. oinmissioii ol the European 
(. omnnimties lor some legal purposes undei existing treaties. 
Note lh,ll the 1 uiopean I omntumtv is lustoiuallv the 
I uiopean I ommuiuties, i.e. plural. As can be seen in I hi 
I homology, the I uropean ( ommunities were lormed bv the 
merger ol the 1 uiopean I oal a .1 Meel ( ommunitv II I H'l. tin 
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European Economic Community (EEC) and European Atomic 
Energy (Euroatom); hence Communities. But in common usage, 
it is simply the European Community, singular. 

Finally, readers will note that the same events have more 
than one nanv. For instance, the Treatv on European Union is 
also commonly referred to as the Maastricht Treatv and the 
Union Treaty. The single market is known as SF.V1 (single 
European market), the SEA (Single Europe Act), and Europe, 
l l W2, This last is especially incongruous since the single market 
w as to be completed by the end of 1W2, and to some that makes 
it Europe 1^3, the first year when it was to have been fullv in 
effect. We have provided a glossary at the end which might be 
helpful in sorting some of this out. 

Acknowledgements. Exercising editorial privilege, I would 
like to thank several individuals. First, and foremost, I acknowl- 
edge the authors of this volume who waited patientlv through 
rewrites and revisions during successive waves of changes in the 
EU. There was the Maastricht Treaty which looked at first to be 
on, then off when the Danish voters rejected it, then on again 



when the Danes reversed themselves. Next the authors waited 
when it seemed that four new nations would join the Union. 
Three did. But, there was a further delay since the fourth, 
Norway, did not enter the Union when its citizen;, voted acces- 
sion down in November of 1444. 

My thanks to Richard Remv and the Citizenship Develop- 
ment in a Global Age program of The Ohio State University's 
Mershon Center, which provided funding for this project, includ- 
ing support for an instructive author's meeting in Brussels. I 
deeply appreciate the assistance of John Patrick, Director of the 
ERIC Clearinghouse for Social Studies/Social Science Education 
at Indiana University, for undertaking this project and keeping it 
in the queue while European events unfolded. 1 am especially 
grateful to Vickie Schlene at ERIC/ChESS for verv thorough edi- 
torial assistance and formatting under the rush to publ cation. 

Steven E. Miller 
Columbus 
August, im? 
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Preface 



Dagmar Kraemer and Manfred Stassen 



INTRODUCTION 



With the dissolution of the Soviet Empire and the eoneomi- 
Ui nt collapse of its defense pillar and economic strut, ture— as 
embodied in the Warsaw Pact and COMECON.'— there are only 
two regional groupings remaining in Europe to exercise power, 
the European Union (EU) and the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO). Largely in response to the unanticipated 
breakup of the Sov iet Empire in Eastern Europe, the European 
Community (EC) reacted swiftly with an ambitious blueprint for 
economic and political union, known as the Maastricht Treaty. 
Since it appears that economic strength will ultimately replace 
military security as the prime measurement of power in the 
international arena, the role' if the EU as a global actor is likely to 
increase. The Maastricht Treatv stands as an expression ol 
European resolve to act with a unified voice and establish the 
economic basis for European power. 

After reaching a compromise agreement at Maastricht, the 
statesmen expected unopposed acceptance of the Treaty in sever- 
al national referenda and effortless confirmation by national par- 
liaments. Instead, the Maastricht negotiators were confounded 
by the popular disaffection with greater regional integration and 
confronted bv skeptical parliaments. The vision of European 
unity seemed again blurred bv economic turbulence and political 
uncertainty. At the end ol UW2, the "year of Europe," in which 
the Single European Market was to be implemented, the 
Community laced its greatest "domestic" challenge since the 
defeat ot the ill-fated European Defense Community (EDO pro- 
posal in 1454. 

However, the initial Danish rejection of the Maastricht 
Treatv (Treatv on European Union) was rev ersed and objections 
in Great Britain overcome, and the treaty entered force on 
November 1, IW.l. While the magnitude, the full implications, 
and the outcome of the continuing process of integration are dif- 
ficult to predict, it is nevertheless of vital importance lor the 
future of transatlantic relations that the next generation of U.S. 
citizens be well informed about the complexity and the dynamic 
nature of European unification. This volume represents a signiit- 
cant contribution toward this objective. 

The development of European cooperation, as the following 
chapters will show, has often taken two steps forward and one 
step back. Moreover, since its inception, the Union has shown 
great resilience in weathering crises. Thus, it was quite prema- 
ture to consider the drive toward unity to be halted indefinitely 
by the European peoples' initial adverse reaction to "Maastricht.' 
For example, the European (Economic) Union, primarily on the 
strength ol its many benefits tor most member states, continued 
to proceed. Eurthcrmoro, one pillar ol European cooperation 
remained unaffected by the divisive debate on European mone- 
tary unioiv. the creation ot a single European market with 1711 
million consumers, without barriers to the free llow ol goods, 
investment, and people bv l l W3. Even the issue ol monetary 
union seems now to be have been resolved bv the commitment 
i'i the Maastricht I real v to a single current v 

1 his protai i otiMsts ol three parts: in the tit st pari, we shall 
suggest some possible causes lor the present luro-pesstmism; 
in the second part, wo shall discuss briefly the perceived "know 1- 
edge-deliut" in the U.S. regarding the K ; and in the Ihml. we 



shall highlight the main themes and arguments presented by the 
authors ot the contributions to this book. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
MAASTRICHT TREATY AND POPULAR 
REACTION 

The Maastricht Treaty and Nationalism. The Maastricht 
Treatv represents the culmination to date of Europe's monumen- 
tal effort to establish economic and political union through the 
adoption of common foreign and security policies as well as the 
creation of a single currency (by 1 W and no later than 1494) and 
a central European bank by IW. Unlike the largely uncontrover- 
sial Single European Act (SEA), the Maastricht Treaty (^cl\\ 
widespread skepticism bv experts and a spontaneous, almost 
visceral aversion bv the general public, because it appeared to 
many European citizens that the measures it stipulates will result 
in a standardized European super-state run by faceless bureau- 
crats. 

Since the Danish defeat of the Maastricht Treaty in June 
|4<-)2, public support for greater integration a la Maastricht 
wavered also in other member states. The narrow victory in the 
September IW2 French referendum, where a mere 51' I voted in 
tavor of adoption, was also indicative of the treaty's lukewarm 
public support throughout Europe. The political reasons for this 
popular disaffection with the concept of federalism as the orga- 
nizing principle in the EU are rather complex. 

In the aftermath of the Cold War, and in the lace of enor- 
mous economic difficulty, Eastern Europe has witnessed a 
reviv al of nationalist sentiment. Western Europe, in spite o! the 
undeniable success ol the EC, has not been immune to this resur- 
gence of nationalism. A continued recession and an unprecedent- 
ed wave of immigration fueled demand; for nationalist-inspired 
policies. The national economies of the EC member states were in 
poor condition, and, as the recent currency crisis has shown, the 
national economies (and the respective national policies) have 
grown so disparate that the requirements ot Europe's Exchange 
Rate Mechanism (ERM) could not be met bv Britain and Italy. 
I'he forced withdiawal ot Britain and Italy from the ERM system 
raised a number of interesting questions concerning Europe's 
political and monetary future. Depending on the analyst's philos- 
ophy, tl.e currency turmoil either proved the necessity ol speedy 
unification or the non-viability ol economic union. 

The European public witnessed these discussions with great 
dtsmav. Unlike anv other recent decision ol European politicians, 
the Maastricht Treatv brought home to the average European 
some of the possible consequences ol economic union-- not the 
least of which is the tear of an hegemonieallv domineering 
Germany. In particular, the anticipation ot "European uniformi- 
ty" and a concomitant loss of national identities lueled resistance 
to the terms ol the Treaty. The notion ol "European uniformity" 
was coupled with the tear that smaller slates may be over- 
whelmed bv a ledeiated European leviathan, in which either 
bure.HU rats in distant Brussels or an oionomuallv dominant 
Get many will determine the course ot their domestic atlairs. 

Waning popular support tor European integration and the 
return to nationalist thinking also stemmed, as some observers 
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suggested, from .111 often less recognized fear of tlu' unknown 
and, most importantly, are cjused by the absence of a convincing 
rationale tor deeper European integration. On a theoretical and 
factual level, tin- concept of regional cooperation is ,1 distinctive 
form of policv in the international system— distinct from, for 
example, the traditional balance of power concept —and, in 
Europe, was closely linked to the existence of a major security 
threat on the ideological and the military levels. If, indeed, one ot 
the tunctions of regional integration was the creation of a "bul- 
wark" against Communism, then the disappearance of this threat 
seemed to deprive the Union of its erstwhile .w'soj. ifVfiv. 

Moreover, during the Cold War, the European Comn unity 
was "undisturbed" by the historically backward East, and th ■ tra- 
ditional East-West economic disparity did not interfere will the 
rebuilding of Western European power. Instead, the West, with 
the financial help of the United States and under her ideological 
prodding, was allowed to flourish and became an increasingly 
successful economic trading bloc. With the fall of the Wall and 
the Velvet Rev olutions in the East in ls>84, Europe witnessed a 
period of elation: the old dream of a free and democratic Europe, 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Urals, or even from Lisbon to 
Vladivostok, seemed within reach. Instead, old ethnic conflicts, 
long bottled-up by the Cold War, erupted, leading to the parti- 
tion ot the "Eastern" European states and violent strife in the for- 
mer Yugoslavia. The desire of these newly created states to join 
the European Union, seemingly a contradiction, is motivated less 
by supranational yearnings than by the desire "to catch up" with 
the economically prosperous West. 

The European Communitv, in turn, was not unaffected bv 
the events in the East, raost notably bv the unification of 
Cermany. French acceptance and support of German unification 
was closely linked to the notion of "deepening" within the EX", to 
anchor a united Germany firmly in the West via greater econom- 
ic and political unity. The move towards "deepening" the 
Community before new members would be admitted led to the 
December PWI conference in Maastricht. The ensuing mulfi'ater- 
al contract, the Maastricht Treatv on European Union, while 
prompted by German unification and the dissolution ot the East, 
was also the outcome of a long process of European reconcilia- 
tion and unification which developed over nearlv tive decades. 
The Maastricht Treatv. in effect, represents a compact which ful- 
fills the mandate of the original Treatv of Rome of which 
call< d upon its signatories to "lay the foundations ol an ever clos- 
er '.nion among the peoples ot Europe." 

Problems Were Seen with the Maastricht Treaty. The nego- 
tiators at Maastricht, however, failed to inform their constituen- 
cies on the merits of the Maastricht Treaty and disregarded the 
need to dispel the te.ir that its terms mav pose a threat to nation- 
al sovereignty and identity. The resulting crisis of confidence in 
the Communitv- leaders, its institutions, and its future was not 
merely based on "bad perceptions" bv the public. Rather, 
Communitv institutions and the Maastricht Treatv. in particular, 
displayed some serious flaws which needed to be remedied 
belorc ratification by the national governments could eflei tiv elv 
be sought. The tirst major flaw concerned the Maastricht I reatv s 
exacerbation ot the already existing "democratic delicit" in 
Conimunitv institutions bv taking more powers ,iwav troni 
national and local elective bodies. Secondly, the Treatv was 
silent on agricultural policv, traditionally the backbone ot EC 
policy, which is ol great concern to Europe's powerlul lobby ot 
tanners. Thirdly, the principle ot "subsidiarity'," a potential sav - 
ing grace ol the Treaty, was ambiguous and required ilaritiia- 
tion. Fourthly, the Treatv did not spell out specific measures to 
ensure 'openness ol the pt lit hull proiess. ,md tailed to detme 
the hunts ol the bin cauuacv in Brussels, lo inlluence the next 
round ol the debate, and lo create .1 more tavor.ible dimate lor 
the accept, nue ot the I reatv bv the public, polilual leaders need 
ed to define how greater iinilv 1 mild be ai hievvd vv ilhout exi is 
siv e 1 cnlralization. 



Observers identified another equally serious, but perhaps 
less manageable, problem concerning the significant economic 
differeivcs among the EC states. Persistent currency crises 
underscore the enormous task of synchronizing the budget 
deficits of member states, their government spending programs, 
and rates of inflation. In anticipation of this difficult endeavor 
and, in large part, due to the two different philosophies in the 
EC, the emergence of a "two-speed" Europe has become a dis- 
tinct possibility. This "two-tor inuiti-)speed" approach foresees a 
lew core states proceeding toward monetary, political, and social 
union at a faster pace. Other states with weak economies would 
be floating on the periphery until they gain enough strength to 
join the inner "core." In this scenario, the inner "core" would con- 
sist of France, Germany, and the Benelux countries, while 
Britain, Italy, and Denmark would remain at the gates, and the 
other four member states would occupy the periphery. 

The essential flaw of this approach would be the two-class 
or three-class EU membership that it creates. In addition, the 
"two-(or niulti-)speed" Europe would rely too heavily on Bonn- 
Paris relations to shoulder the responsibility for I he entire EU. 
Furthermore, this scenario significantly' diminishes the political 
-.tature and influence of the smaller nations. 

Overcoming these problems and the further development of 
the European Union in the second half of this century thus repre- 
sent a fascinating case study for students of international rela- 
tions. Moreover, the economic and political importance of the 
Union make it imperative that more, and more accessible, expert 
information on the new Europe is made av ailable to every social 
studies teacher and student in the United States. 

THE IMPLICATIONS OF EUROPEAN 
INTEGRATION FOR THE U.S.: 
THE "EUROCENTRIC" CHALLENGE 

U.S. Economic Involvement. The degree of the U.S. involve- 
ment in the development of European unity — .111 expression of 
the L,.S. stake in this experience of regional cooperation — is often 
underrated. Early on after WW II, die U.S. played an important 
part in European integration. Without Secretary of State George 
Marshall's European Recovery Program of 1447, which stipulat- 
ed that American aid was to be administeied jointly bv the bene- 
ficiary states, European integration would have lacked impetus 
and institutional foundation. Due to American financial assis- 
tance, tin.' tirst postwar multilateral European Agency, the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC), 
which evolv ed into the more lamiliar Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Dev olopnient (OEC D), was created. 

Ev er since planting this first crucial "seed," the U.S. has been 
an interested and engaged "out ot area" player in the affairs of 
Europe. I he influence, both supportive and at times highly criti- 
cal, of Europe's transatlantic partner is bv an. I large insufficiently 
understood on both sides of the ocean. Nonetheless, bound bv 
history, heritage, and a shared commitment to Western values 
and democratic reform, the United States and the EC strength- 
ened cooperation over the decades ,md extended it to new areas. 
"Set, it the premise ot economics replacing military might as tin.' 
measure ot power is accepted, the transatlantic relationship and 
the distribution of power within this relationship will change. 

From a purely economic perspective, the stakes ol the U.S. in 
the "I'niled Europe" are indeed signifitant. With the completion 
ol the internal market by iwt~~.il the latest ,1 single currency 
will be adopted, the so-called ECU (European Cunoncv Unit), 
wliu h w ill dev elop into a global reserve currein v , not unlike the 
dollar or the yen. While a single l uropean currency v\ ill translate 
into more (manual clout globally lor the EU, it can also benefit 
Anierii.in business, because it allows U.S. firms to more reliably 
predict the future iosts ot doing business m the EU while elimi- 
nating a twelve laid bureaucracy. I he lenlialitv ol the El ' lo the 
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world ccirnouiii order 1- further underlined bv the bn-iiU"»- 
»ippurtunities afforded In a single market: 37tl million consumers 
with a purchasing power til over S4 trillion ooloro lurther 
"broadening to include iiddilion.il nations. A lull) integrated 
market, tree ot intiTti.il barriers to trade, will tints create new 
export .ind investment opportunities tor business and eutild 
potentially achieve, in sonic' areas, a deeper st.ind.ird ot market 
liberation tli.in exists in the L'.S. itselt or on the \orth-Amerk.in 
continent .md Mexico as a whole (Ahcarn l'M2, 1 77- l )2). 

So tor, fears ot a "Fortress l"urope" have been alhived by 
assurances th.it the intern.il m.irket would no! repe.it the t.iihires 
ot tr.idition.il policies -such .is generous slate aid , e.utelli/.ition, 
.ind encouragement of mergers and joint \ entures — sometimes 
adopted bv individual member states to protect their industries 
against toreign competition. I lowe\er, the a< cvleratmg economic 
downturn in lurope will make the establishment ot' a fiercely 
competitive ,. arkot initi.lllv more pamtul than politicians are 
willing to admit. 

Military Secui'ty. Apart trom the economic consequences 
and its implications tor L .S. business, the emergence ot a united 
Europe is likelv to bring about equally significant changes in tor- 
eign and defense poller. Although the toreign policv provisions 
in the Treats' on l uropean Union are dcliboratolv \ ague and 
appear more evolutionary in nature, the Irc'.itv does, however, 
delineate defense objectives and .it lord- the T'L the opportunity 
to undertake toreign police actions and support them bv lorce. 

hi this scenario, the Western l uropean L nion (WTU. i would 
be strengthened while serving as a bridge between NATO and 
the hi . \ino Western l uropean member nations of WTl Uhc' 
L nited kingdom. Liermauv . IVnnmrW. Trance, the Benelux coun- 
tries. Spain and Itah I have decided li> assign ^(UUI'i troops to 
WFL including the new h created I ranco-C.erman corps. While 
tiie mission ot the \\ T'L tone's was primanh detined in humani- 
tarian and pevu e-kcvpmg terms, it was indicative ot a nevvh toll 
urgent v to create a joint detente capability independent ot 
NATO. \lso nnderKing the revival ol Hie dormant WI l is the 
assumption that a I .S. preoccupied with ckmiestu economic and 
social problems will be more and more- inc lined to disengage 
itselt trom ! uropc. ovonlualh withdraw her troops and lea\e 
Hurope largelv unprotected. It remains to be seen whether the 
creation o! a luropean defense sWem will precipitate the con- 
tingency it preteiuls to addres-: the revival ol isolationism in the 
L'.S. leading to the withdrawal ol \merhan troops and. thus, an 
unprotected l urope. 

hurope, Multieulturalisni, and Textbooks. Rovoliilionarv 
changes in l'urope could not have come at a worse tunc' tor the' 
United States. Riddled at that time bv an economic recession that 
outlasted Ihe worst predk ttoiis, and In a spiraling budget deficit, 
the United states continues to lace a challenge on the ideological 
home trout. I he tenets ol Western civili/ation as the' sacred foun- 
dation ol American sociotv have imreasmgh been called mlo 
question. Tradition, ill\ marginalized gioups- Native \moncar.s. 
Alrican-Americans, 1 1 i spank - Amotic ans are eiema nd in;., 
greater inclusion ol their storv in the national curriculum and 
are charging the American college and high school curricula w ilh 
displaying an inappiopriate Turo. nitric bias." 

In spite ot major technological innovations trom satellite' 
learning to C'D-RO\ls, textbooks remain the toremost in-line 
tional media m the classroom. In recognition ol its eminent posi 
tion. a number ol educators concerned with the ciisis m 
American education have singled out the textbook as one ol the 
culprits tor this politic, illv imurieil bias. In Ihe lexlbook 
debate, inullu ulliirahsN lev el Ihe c hun-.o ol T uroc enlrisin 
,igains| the lexis, while ' li adiHouahsls deiiv the legltnn.uv ol 
the argument, and, instead, claim to detect a systematic dumb' 
ing-down ol Ihe texts through the inclusion ol allegedly cultur 
alb "irielevant. distant, and alien material hi the 2Ulh cenljirv . 
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however, the western cultural tradition has prevailed over las- 
cisiu and communism, and helped to spread economic prospen- 
t\ on a scale unsurpassed in huni.in history. 

This volume claims that lurope will assume a renewed 
importance lor L'.S. foreign and economic policy in this decade 
and, perhaps, the next century. One of the ways to take cog- 
ni/ance of ktimpe's continued relevance is to impart, through the 
school curriculum, a profile ot Ian ope commensurate with this 
importance that is meaningful to the over changing American 
school population whatever its national or racial origin. 

Despite the legitimate claims ol non-1- uropean ethnic groups 
in the L'nited Stales, it is imperative to provide the educators ot 
the new generation on all levels ot the educational ladder with 
the tacts, background information, and concepts necessary to 
grasp the 1 economic challenges and opportunities created bv 
greater iktropean integration, b spite ol the increased impor- 
tance ot the transatlantic relationship post-lU-l^ developments 
on the Furopcan continent (including Britain) are barely covered 
in the existing books. Instead, the' textbooks leave L'.S. educa- 
tors- and their stuck'tits--uiiproparod to grasp the' Union's piv- 
otal economic status and its impact on the American economy, hi 
most texts, global hislorv after bU3 is reduced to a bi-pol.u con- 
flict, with the L'.S. cast as the unquestioned leader ol the West, 
Combined with the emphasis (and implied preference) on the' 
nation-state as the parameter of national progress, the educators 
and students are provided with an ill-suited reference tor under- 
standing the recent developments and the dynamic character ol 
kuropean supranational cooperation. 

It would be untair. hinvi" er, to lav the blame tor the' flawed 
portraY.il of Western l'urope on the textbook writers and pub- 
lishing companies alone. As a number ol concerned educators 
have pointed out. ii is the academy ilsell that has. tor the most 
part, neglected the l!L as an object ot serious scholaily inveMijyi- 
tion, or has underestimated 1. 1 developments. Lor example. 
C harles 1 1. karelis has charged that. 

i.-.iu-, I i.-r- .•■'.".':, »■•' ';i> >■ :< ,7< ,.'-'•' . .;.■'/.; (■ '''. . •"'-'■' 

"f -.u.ui. - ■ ,■<< .,'•"/ :.'•'."' ,-'';;-;, ■!,*. i/ /l -■'"."' !• ,i>' •':.'-'.",. 
'■ ■> \r i • •';,-< >!■ ■ : ; ; ' i! f*"i "•■.,■.■< I !,-,-:\ ■- ,:.';;,'.,■,' .- /.* 
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\ceording to karells. Ihe ,i' o.i studies approach would be a 
more relevanl means bv w hich to approach c omuiunitv 
progress, ^u't, it is also true lh.it an understanding ol 1 uropean 
progress is not e.is\ tc> obtain because, as a shrt'Vvcl observer ol 
l uropean integration has pointed out, ... it has always been 
quite abstrac t and shrouded in an institutional and hnguisiu log 
thai only initiates seem to understand" (1 larrison b'ep. xxi) 

Knowledge of the 1:U is Vital for U.S. bar a number ol rea- 
sons, the' U S. governnienl has traditionally preferred to deal bi- 
laterallv with the nation states ot l urope rather than to approa. h 
l urope as a nnil- In 1 W, T | . the Bush administration and the' I t 
signed Ihe Transatlantic \\\ la ration.' which laid down ihe 
principles and the Iramework lor T'C'-l .S. consultation and coc>p- 
etalion in economic, scienttlu , eclucaticnial, and cultural fields. It 
alsci c'omniitted both sides to winking together on transnational 
problems such as terrorism, drugs, and the euv ironmeni 

While greater public recognition of the I L -U.S. dialogue' has 
c-nsued. this development needs to be' transiiltlted to the 
American fckualors as well According lt« a l l|l 'l' C ,allup poll, the 
general public appeared quite interested in C omuiunitv progress 
and ci Hit I lined 1 s I umpeaii .oopeiahon 

I ■■ \n; n- ,,!',!■ . . ,, . . ■• ', /.' i'-, ■,.' ,; '. / i !'e 
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It seems, therefore, to hi" crciual tor tin- educator to know the 
tads and tonitnand sutfieient background knowledge to instruit 
tlu" itext generation. An informed underst and my ol the PI. pre- 
sent and 1 11 1 11 ii.'. can only be ,u h io\ od w hen it ,s roofed in the 
know ledge and lonteXt ot overal Fl development. In providing 
llii'- information troni dhorse points ot view In- Furopean and 
American specialists in the tield. this volume represents a valu- 
able contribution to continuing teacher education. As in the case 
ot the changing FL itsell. it is a contribution ot work-in- progress 
and can oiih address the agenda so far agreed upon bv the mem- 
ber states: the element ol prognosis and speculation is deliberate- 
Iv underdid eloped. 

THE EDUCATOR'S CONCEPTUAL GUIDE- 
BOOK ON EUROPEAN UNIFICATION 

■ Historical Perspectives. Hie lirst two chapters bv Wavne C'. 
Thompson and Michael C'.oidon provide a theoretical framew ork 
with which to approach Furopean integration and an historical 
account ot Furopean L nion development. In Ilk overview ot the 
hfslorv of Furopean unity trom Caesar to the tall ot the Soviet 
Fmptrc. Wayne C. Thompson argues that, after Pi-l^. the grad- 
ual, functional, and pragmatic approach to I'uropean integration 
proved successful. Alter the do\ aMating cllccts ot World War II. 
the idea ot unitv by tone was discredited, and the ground was 
prepared for this historically unprecedented voluntary pooling 
oi resources between traditional enemies. 

In the course ot' his analysis. Thompson reflects on (be extra- 
ordinary set of favorable external and internal cin imistancos that 
promoted Fiimpeatl unity alter I 1 4t In addition to these, the 
impact ol iiu. uluak such as Robert Sclutman. lean Mound. 
Walter 1 lallsk in. I'aul-I Ient'i Spaak, knnrad Adenauer, and 
C harles I Mian He (and lo this list could have been added Alcide 
de Clasperil who signiluantlv influenced the course of Furopean 
L nton histors is not to be underestimated. In bis in\ esligalion ol 
the last-W est coutliit, Thompson shows links and umnedions 
between seemiiiglv isolated events and de\ elopmenls. Patterns 
ol state beha\ ior which are re-siirlaciitg in limes of stress can be 
discerned m dilleteiit periods of I nion development: Britain s 
refusal to toin the FCSf in P^I, the rejection ot the F.IK' b\ the 
French National Assembly in p)^4, little Furope's'" determina- 
tion to make unity work, Denmark s narrow support ot its con- 
tinued Ft membership in the referendum of etc. In spite ol 
these setbai ks (w hit li. e\ er\ time, triggered the "re-Ianm hing o| 
I mope), luropean unitv recovered due, in large part, to the fait 
that international cooperation and coordination had worked and 
that economic ad\ , ullages were on the hori/on. 

I hompson also taildcs the thorny issues ot deepening lol 
integration) and widening (ol I C membership) which constitute 
the most signilu.ml challenge lo future 1 uropean cooperation. 
Alter h,ntng ' broadened" lo include Spain and Portugal, the 
I omnium I \ . under the leadership ol |,u quos I Mors, in P'KT i on 
eluded the Single l uropean Ail (Hp.-\) aiming al the lompletloll 
ola single market ' bv the end ot I l ' l »2 The set date ol l l ' l, 2 ako 
had an important s\ mbolu value, as it asserted Furopes role in 
the woild I i \ i ■ lenturies alter its .JkcoVel'V ot the \ew World 
I I he S| \ i-, tm llu-i dis ( ussed m I hapiei n h\ I eon I lui w it/, on 

I uiopean I'olitn al I ranslorinalion and the I uliire ol I nrope |. 

In I hompson s \iew, the untoreseen collapse ot the Swiet 
I mpne endangered the C oinnuniil\ s plan loi the lice How ol 
goods, capital, and people In I 1111 " 1 . Westward migration caused 
b\ ccouonuc distress rn the last, and population explosions m 
northern and western \liica threaten loo\erwhelm wellares\s 
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terns in Western Furope and exacerbate social unrest. In this cli- 
mate, domestic backlashes i lto pro\ incia Ikm and xenophobia 
are the result, with right-wing groups ot all hues being the politi- 
cal beneficiaries. Thompson's prophetic anah sis of post-Cold 
War Furope has anticipated the current debate in Furope regard- 
ing restrictions to liberal immigration and asylum policies. At the 
time ol this writing, his prediction ot xenophobia and mild lorms 
ol social unrest has been overtaken bv realitv. 

Michael Gordon discusses Furopean unification from the 
national, Furopean, and global perspectives and otters some ten- 
tative assessments of the significance of Furopean integration. In 
the' course ot his application ot these' three distinct perspectives. 
Cordon ako examines the respective theoretical under-pinnings 
ot his analysis. 

From a "national ' perspective, political disunity is an isnder- 
lving premise and fundamental quality of Furopean civili/afion. 
Thus., Furopean history is interpreted as the cumulativ e histon 
of individual nation states, and it follows that Furopean integra- 
tion represents the must decisis c break w ith the past. 

The "Furopean" perspective, on the other hand, questions 
the inevitability of the growth ot nation states. The premise of 
the nation state assumes an identity between state and nation 
which rarelv exists. In addition, nations mav not be as distinct 
and easily recognizable as the theme oi national unification sug- 
gests. The applicability ol the nation state as a viable principle of 
political organization is particularly doubtful in the case of 
I'astern Furope. The outlook of this interpretation which asserts 
the fragility of nation states and treats them more as the result of 
"historical happenstance" is less assuring. With this perspective 
in mind (which Gordon appears to favor), the instability and 
strife in Fasten Furope mav appear less as an aberration than as 
a given. In the West, on the other hand, the internal effects of 
diminishing national power could lead lo a resurgence of region- 
al separatism and ethnic- tensions. 

Gordon rounds oil the picture by placing I'uropean integra- 
tion in a global perspective, and by speculating on the new role 
ol the FT as an economic land political) superpower after the 
end of the Fast-West conflict. 1 lc is tullv aware ol the tact that it 
is ditlicult to predict accurately the "significance" ol an on going 
and lontemporarv project such as Furopean unification: the 
ambiguities and uncertainties ot the process prevent the political 
scientist trom adv ancing precise' assessments. 

Geographic Perspectives. I he' issue ol I nion enlargement, 
lar from being merely cumulative-, highlights the fundamental 
geographic disparities between the various I'uropean regions. In 
Chapter 1 the geographical perspective of Furopean unification 
is prov idee! bv Howell Lloyd's analysis of geographic patterns — 
in culture, physical environs, and regional economic variations. 
W hile the- geographic vnrieU o! Furope constitutes one of its 
great appeals, it is ako responsible lor Furope's turbulent history 
i>l treejuent misunderstandings between ils peoples and often 
violent conflict. It is this variety within relatively short distances, 
according to I lovd, that presents a number of obstacles to the 
realization of a truly integrated Furope. 

Among thi' tour major physiographic regions Caledonian 
Furope, the C ire.il North Furopean Plain, 1 letvvnian 1 urope, and 
\lpine Furope - the most favorable conditions are to be found in 
(he North Furopean Plain whiih harbors I mope's most exten- 
si\e fossil luc'l reserves, as well as die greatest clustering ol pop- 
ulation, mdilstr\ and urban centers, and highest densjU ol trans- 
port networks The' positive physiographic qualities ot the North 
Fuiopean Plain are also reinforced In a tav orable climate and the 
absence ot pin sic al bai rieis. 1 he peri pi let tes ol I urope, especial- 
!v the Medilerianean south and the lai notth, on the otlui hand, 
aie regions suh|eel to less lavorable climactic and environmental 
tailors and, llieielore, displav more limited eionomic possibili- 
hes. 

I he natural environment ol the North I uropean Plain has 
ako been I lie most siippoitive ol agruulliir.il exploitation: the 
a i ea 1 1 (Mil w esiei n and run thei n I ram e ai loss Belgium, southern 
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I ti;it. f i u < i!n \i theil.inds, .mil (ifrm.iin represents thr most 
'ill urn i .ii - .1 'i H ol hiv'.li agrii i lit i mil lerlihlv in Uesieru I- mope. 
I H p. iuli ill mi .u i i'ssi]*U- coal, llu' industrial \\<\ oiulion Inrther 
u iriin> rtl llu* adv anhige ul lint, mi Belgium, and Cermam . 
I I ii Inn in.', U.Miin I mopes m,i|or < o. il deposits, IhOsc 1 stairs. 

U'i'i'ilit i w I'll I uvcmb.niig and Lit lt I raine. emerged as llu 1 

>l H. mi -J it. - iii hisn indirstn.il development .it llu 1 beginning 

1. 1 tin n-.ritiieth n-nlim I h i ^ situation created ,111 urbanized 
he,i». \ 'ii.hisiii.il i (mt ii»r I urope, I ho sn-ialled ' economic 
i iv.'iiu w ticiiM- ihv mnlliifn. «f»tftn. and mhiIIh'i'ii margins 
i . in.i m. J in. m i . i v; 1 1 1 ul I in ,il I \ en in light ol Ihi' dec 1 111 1111; 1 111 pc n - 
t.111. 1 .'i ii .idi! i.'ii. i I i<"»olii « .nul thr ris-e (il loot-loose" ,11 iti 
1 1 1 - • i i I.-. hiH>ki'.;v industries I lovd detects a continued relevance 
ul llnwi- I... .ii...; - whcie iruhMi uil .uthilv originated : I ho 
l.usn -t .in. I itii>si .itlhirill iil.iikeN. llu 1 nioM etficionl truilspop! 
-.\ -u in- llu- i .iU'i" •■, .mi t- . 'I im I'stmonl 1 .1p1t.1l l hi' most edu- 
caUs! -nul -Titled populations --till to It ttnind im llu.' North 
I in . 'p. ,111 11. nil 

1 inr ..I llu- iu,i|ui i.isk- .ii th.' 1 I has been the reduction 111 
ri-i;i»>nal ...'iii'iii!. dlllci't m (.-*• iwlii.li 1 lc\d terms llu 1 "uiiv- 
[hi 1 pii. 1 \ .Ii. hi '!< Mm 1 u ilh the help ol generous economic assis- 

I. in. .■ V\ iih llu- .idmi— *i.in to Ihe l-( of (.recce in I*] and ^pain 
and l'i'ilii'.;.tl in l l| M>. another spatial mu 10-cc onomic dkholornv 
h.i- . \ . .|\ . .I ,md ,1 . on -^fi ji it'iii i' . tin.' proportion ol peripheral 
1 . i'.i. .p.- m llu- aid eligible .ategoiv has nic revised snhst.mti.ilK . 

1 l.".d di-i uss.-s ilu'sc \oi th-South and C ore- Periphery" 

I I. .11.1 1 \ .ii lain "lis u 1 tin 11 th.' IT' in terms ol Cross | )omcstic 
l'i...lu.t .111.I imempl.'S nieiil Although the II has undertaken 
c-.u i-.-i \ .- . 11,11 1 - i.. promote the do\ elopnient and structural 
.iditisimcni ol inuleidc\ < loped regions, the disparities hetween 
t hi ,1,1 1. i.-i 1 1 1. t * 1 . * 1 1 s . .'iitiiuie to pe»'sis|, posing an e\orhit.ini 
. I: illi-ii.:e t.. intent. iium Cneii She persistent '.ore \ s. poriph- 
. is .ti--p.iulu combined with the 1 unturned ad\ .Ullage thai the 
\.«i ih I in ."p. .111 I 'lam . ii|.'\ >■ 1 111 lerni- ol la. tor- ol prod tic lion), 
th. 11..; I. .11 1 .1 . 1 two track 1 111 ope. 01 a I mope ol concentric cir- 
. I. s 1 pp. .11 - ,1 in. .1 .• Iikel v 01 ih oive 1 1 1.1 11 I T politic i, in s wain to 
,i.li":< I uidu inioi i!k- I. ill ni ihe lion l m t.iin has prompted 
nnuihi'i ship toque-Is Mom I a-h-rn 1 uropean slates such .is 
l'i.|,,ii.i [lmt 1 ',,ii\ .nul the i zee 11 Kepiihlu uhkhadds.i poten- 

h. il l.isi.ni 01 1 ,isi < ,'Pir.il I uu'pe.in dimension to the eur- 
n nt 1 1 ■ - \ 1 1 m.il disj Mi llies 

IL Institutions and Integration. \ Irequentlv \ oieed ttim- 
pl.niil 111 Ihe del', 1I1 on llle M.i.tstli.hl I Ii'dlv .oiueriled the 
.tli.'i'ed ,li in. i. r 11 1. deli, il mheient in the H slrueturv that the 
li.,il\ niilialh lelt 1111, nldre-sft) Richard Cunther's 1 haptei 
llu I'..hh. il hi.tilnlum-. 01 Ihe I uropean L'ntuti" iillers an 
ana U sis , i| 1 In' I n n>i 1 s pohl 11 .■' m-ti till urns and their niter.u lions 
with !h. em etjimeiils ol ihe inemhei slates In a pohlkal hod\ 
hij'hlv drpi-iideiit mi nistilnlkvii.il siiu.lure, onh siitli a thor- 
cindi 11 i-ahmiil ol ils lain t inllline hierar.hy will \ield an 
mi. . 1 :i. . .I mi.l. i siandmu ol Ihe pim t—s ol decision and poluv 
iiiakni-.'. w id 1 1 11 llu- I I hue I" Ihe e\ oh mg nature ol j*<>\ ern- 
nniil.il ii l.ih.'iiships. ii is nlli'n dilluull to portrav .Klequately the 

i. 'le hllid \>\ kr\ nistitiitioiis ni the polnv making process. 
\. >nri hi'li-ss in -j ult- ■ 'I Ihe la. I that llle siope ol L nion activities 
...muni! s to mthieike Ihe disliihulion ul power w ithin political 
in-, millions .is will ,i- iln'ii poln\ making luintion, the tormal 
■ Ii ii. inn- ■ ol tln'so iirsliliilion- lun e been rel.iln eh stable. 

\ 1 tlu- he ni 1 'I 1 I piin'.i ess is tho strut hire ol the deiision- 
111, dins; pi o.e-.s llu- aiiihiH pl.kes his disi ussion ol theskdll- 
li'H-nl I nil. n ins|i|i:lions 111 Ihe ituilexl ol hint (lonal and neo- 
[imi inuial ihi-oi \ I edei.ilism w ith iN premise ol outright ahan- 
di .linn nt ol s. a i ti irjiH 1 at Ihe hegim inn; ol Ihe pi 01 ess) w as nol 
\ 1 1 1-!.- !'. . in 1 1 1 .1 - uii led . oiitpleti' ni ia in nn Is ri*;;arding the 
ultiin.ile .',1 vi I 1 a 1 «laMi dml'j; a le.lei al s\ sit-in I he tiisseiilmi; 
u.1.1 ol ,1 ' in,;l. nalion.il leadel uiniltl immediately halt die led- 
1-1 1 1 1-1 ml. ■;! al 1011 pi 1 u ess 

! In n loir pinponenis ol 1 iiropean integration opted lor 
n li '.1. ill. -ii i'ii i 1 1 1 installment plan and einhr.ued a less dra- 
in ill. I 'i 1 1 lid •! 1 ■ w .'I kahle in. 1 1 -1 lien la 1, hi 111 In 111,1 1 appro.u h. 1 he 
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theorv ol lunctionalisin assumes the gradual transfer ol govern- 
mental authoritv to die internatituial institutions demanding 
onh' that partii ipaling statrs cooperate with each other until 
cooperative habits have created patterns ol soii.il interaction 
.iiross boundaries, \eolunctionalis111 added relevant conditions 
to the suitess ol' this integrative effort. Among these, the two 
iruis) important require that the parlii ipating slates h.n e comple- 
nientary economies (and polities) and lh.it a supranational 
bure.un. rac\ be established with individual politii.il leaders. 
Ihese political leaders would, out or institutional solt-interest, 
serve as facilitator to induce member states to relinquish e\er 
greater levels ol government authoritv. 

t'onimunitv institutions, such as the Commission and its 2(1 
t omnnissioners, represent, at the most obvious level, this kind ot 
supranational bure.uicr.Hv: once selected by their respective 
national governments and appointed by the Council ot 
Ministers, the Commissioners cannot be removed from office by 
their national governments. According to iieolunclion.ilist theo- 
rv, these technocrats, having internali/ed norms ol cooperation, 
initiate new policies and muhili/e public pressure for the cause 
ot integration. 

The rapid progress in cooperation throughout the h'^Os and 
early 1 *->(-,() was l.irgeh due to the smooth working of four 
processes, identified as "spill-over," "log-rolling", package-deal- 
ing," and "actor-soci.ili/ation ' mechanisms. The l y 7t)s ,uid the 
earlv IMhlls witnessed "turbulent fields", a term used to describe 
a disruption in the incremental-bureaucratic processes which 
assume a key role in neofunctionalist theory. These disruptions 
can he rooted in the opposition of national political leaders 
(OeC.aulle, Thatcher) to giving up sovereignH or are caused by 
an international economic crisis such as the oil crisis in ! l >r.VT\ 

In this context. Cunther discusses "intergovernmental iiisti- 
tutionalisni." .1 theoretical framework which emphasizes the 
importance of national poliiic.il leaders and iheir police commit- 
ments ,is engines ol L'nion integration. 1'he SI!A and the 
Ma.islrh lit Trealv are cases in point: without the personal com- 
mitment ot brancois Mitterrand and I lehnill Kohl, these agree 
nients would not have been initiated or successfully loncluded. 

In his overview of the [mictions and tasks (if IT' institutions, 
Cunther recognizes that the kuropean parliament, unlike other 
parliaments in democratic regimes, lacks one important lunt- 
1 1 on - the recruilmenl ol governing elites.'' Significantly, the 
IT"s decision-making bodv, the Council of Ministers, is not 
responsible to the Parliament. I he other arm of government, the 
( oinmission, can onh be removed Irom office en Mi>< (the 
removal of individual Coniniissioners not being an option) by a 
two-thirds majoritv —a motion to date never applied. 

I'oliiv processes in the IT' involve extraordinary efforts hi 
establish .1 "dialogue — between public and private sector groups, 
between L'nion and national institutions, and among IT institu- 
tions themselves' —with the objective of building consensus. It is 
important to remember at this juncture that, due to the require- 
ment ol consensus, no single state can impose a policy. 

liconomic Perspective. Moore McDowell provides a 
detailed picture of the external and intern. il economic policies ol 
the IT' In particular, the author takes a widi -ranging look at tin 
implications of the |W2 Program and the challenges ahead 
regarding the implementation ol economic and monetary union, 
well cognizant ol the tact that economic integration n.is been at 
Ihe heart ol the huropcan integration process to date. 

With a short glossarv at the beginning ot his chapter, 
.McDowell provides a handy reference ol terms eniploved in the 
scholaiiv discourse on economic integration. In his examination 
ol the- dilterent stag. -, of economic integration, the author poses a 
number ol interesting questions- Il the logii ot economic integra- 
tion propels the' member st.itcs to move lorward to ever higher 
ievc'ls of economic cooperation, doc's it tollovv that the progres- 
sion is inevitable' Or can this progress be halted and a compro- 
mise adopted to reconcile the allegedlv ditferenl national objt'e- 
lives and economic agendas.' In light oi the dissent regarding the 
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desirability ot a full-f ledged economic union and the su-called 
"two-track" kurope ,is ,in alternative, this issue is ol particular 
ivle\>iiu'e. t onccming the inevitability ol economic uniiiwiliun, 
\K Howell reminds us tli.it the experts' opinions are mixed. I'.isi 
experience seems to lontinu th.it problems, alKing <it any given 
stage in thr ititegraliuri proioss, tan hr solved bv prot ceding to 
thi' nr\t stage. In this si enariu, the failure to nunc to the next 
stage i .111 put Illv whole integration print's* ,it risk, lx>r«msi' the 
pressures to solve the problem u ill h,n e become too strong. 

b'conumic theorv .lssuines tli.il iiu l easing tr.ule increases 
overall oconomh wellare. \(>t onlv does increasing trade 
between states raise the real niiomes ol the partii ipating st.ites, 
but it also allows tor the l.u loi s o| proihu tion (labor, i.ipital, 
machines) to be Usee! more efficiently 1 he more ellii ient use ol 
the means ot proihution and the subsequent reorganization ot 
production has three separate efleels, identified b\ Mi Howell as 
the gains Irani "Specialization," Tconomios ol Hiale," and 
C ompetition." 

In the evaluation ot 11' development, the Mist important 
measure loiuenis the issue ol trade creation" and trade divei 
sion" .uhicved or caused bv integration. I he line between the 
two i annul alwa\s be drawn easjlv. Here, as in other uisc's. the 
an.llvs! i an only arrive at an inlormed estimate as to what the 
pattern ol' trade would be without integration and, likewise, 
what it will be with increased integration. In its tnst ten veal's, 
McDowell suggests, the [(" i reated three- or tour-told more 
trade than it di\ ci ted. I he issue o! income equalization through 
economic integration is less clear-nil. While it appears that, alter 
~U) vc.iis ol l.nion cooperation, differences in net income pel 
he.ul have been reduced, subst.inti.il intcr-coniitrv, and even 
mter-regional, disparities lontinue to e\ist. 

\K Howell predicts thai, in the ne\t dei.uk' and bevund, 
en viromneiital anil sonal police issues will gain in importarue 
and provide the basis ,uul rationale I oi col lei ti vc a i t ion 
I in tliei niore, the com epl >l subsidiaril\ . vv hii h stipulates maxi- 
mal devolution ol deiision making at the national and region. il 
lewis, will be applied and liiul entry into subsequent treaties 
tow ai d ei onomk union 

1 he inipieillcntaliuii pioblems generated In the rnlernal 
market are likely to invoke the issue o! tax barnioni/ation, and 
most iinportanth , the issue ot eiolinliiii and nionetarv union. 
Ai < ordmg lo Mi How ell, the high degree ot integration involved 
in a genuine lemmoii market lannol be sustained loi long with- 
out an eiunnmk union, and an eionomii union is dillimlt to 
envision without a nionetarv union." A single nionetarv area 
calls lor one community-wide tisi.il policv; inllation rates and 
the level ol' deficit liuaiuc, at present vvidoiv divergent in the M . 
imist first be brought in line to allow for a uniform liscal poliiv 
lor all member st.ites. 

Political Transformation. In his chapter tin I uropean politl- 
ial ti ■.iiisionuation and the lulure ol l urope, I. eon Hurwit/ intro- 
dines three distinct cumeplilal appro. u lies to politkal uniliia- 
tion and suhscqnentlv explores 'he miplh nitons ol the Single 
1 uropean Ail tor the individual. I iirthermore, I Inrwit/ exam- 
ines the unresolved issues concerning a lonimon loreign polii v, 
the democratn detii it, and the ' widonnig-dceponmg" question. 

Willi the Single l iiropc.in Ail (SIA), the I (. had taken the 
offensive to overcome political fragmentation and aiV.ne the 
abolition ol physical, technical, legal, fiscal, and societal barriers 
to lull liee bade and movement ot people, goods, services, and 
i apital. According to I Inrwit/, the envisioned economii and ps\ - 
ibologii.il benelits ol this undertaking are enormous SI A also 
i hanged the deiision making and implementation processes 
u ilhin the ( ninmimiH . on ,ill issues c oiu eming I he i ompletiun 
ol the I li let n.i I market, SIA i.illed loi qiialltied m.i|onlv voting 
While it proved diliieull to iniplenient all required measures by 
Heicmber M, l 1,l >2. the regulations .md direitives which have 
been alreadv transposed ' or translated" bv the national pallia 
tnenls are now pal I ol the 11 -wide iodes and, Iheieluie, irie 
v ersible 
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Hie completion ol (hi 1 internal market have significant 
implications in the lour areas ot freedom to mine, freedom to 
work, freedom to purchase certain goods, and freedom lo receive 
inlormattjin. In order to counter the threat ot transnational 
crime connected wilh the unchecked movement ol arms, illegal 
immigrants, drugs, terrorism, and transnational tin.incial 
hand the IT must haillloni/e the disparate national policies 
regarding visas, immigration, and the right to asylum. Similarly, 
a multinational and highh etleilive police force (whose povveis 
would have to go tar bevond those ol IX 1 l-Rl'Ol.l will be neies- 
sarv. I he potential lor increased police control and the subse- 
quent loss ot Ireedonv. lor the citizens must be balanced against 
the i oncer n for eltei lively combatting the rise in international 
i rime. 

I he Il'ecdnm lo work' clause loin lies upon such high I v sen- 
sitive mailers as national prick', cultural traditions, and educa- 
tional institutions, l or 1 lurwil/, the main obstacle evolves from 
dilterences in cduialional philosophies among member st.iies 
and the resulting different national appro.u lies to cdm alion and 
b.ensing standards. C oiiseqnenllv, diplomas and certificates 
I rum one member stale, despite tremendous progress achieved 
over the past two decades, are not always recognized in other 
member states. 1 he C ummimilv's harmonizing directive permit- 
ting architects to pr.utiic IX -wide, for example, took seventeen 
years to be developed. 

Although the "treedoni to purchase" rule mav seem less con- 
troversial, it nevertheless atlects cultural sensitivities which are 
often difficult to overcome, I nder the guise ot "health" or "s.itc- 
tv" concerns, national governments have erected and indeed 
lontinue to elect barriers to trade: the prohibition ol the sale of 
foreign and allegedly impure'' beer (bv strict Bavarian standards 
dating l rum the loth ceiittirv!i in (.ermanv comes to mind, as 
well as the Italian guv eminent s refusal to import pasta no! ni.uk' 
from durum wheal. C omniiinitv eltorts at harmonization were 
no! well received bv I lie I'urope.m public which lends to view 
standardization as interterenve Irum Brussels' bureaucrats aim- 
ing to i (vale tasteless, iiuhsiinguishable ITiruprodvu Is In spite of 
the (. uiivmissioii s renunciation ot strict standardization and 
other etloi Is to appease the publii , the ( '.eniiaiis and the Italians 
still believe, respei tivelv , that beer with additives and suit wheat 
pasta represent a contradiction in terms 

The "Ireedom lo receive information' rule ian have pro- 
found impikalioiis. In Ireland, for example, courts ruled that the 
ioiistitniion.il "right to hie i , the nitboin" ilauso included the 
prohibition to disseminate information about the availability ol 
legal abortions in oilier K' member states to Irish nationals 

I lurwil/ interprets the resistant e lo the lour "Irocdonis" out- 
lined above as an indication that the IT' has been overlv-amhi- 
liotis and overly optimism in its slated timetable. I lis examples 
are also valuable reminders ol Ihe continued sensitivity (it 
national images and historically develuped beliet-systems. While 
the objoi lives ol the single unilied market will eventually be 
solved, more time is needed in light ot the main obst.u los. 

Regarding other still rnresolved issues, the abseiue ol a 
lumnum loreign poliiv and the lack ol umlv in this area is nule- 
woithv. l'his lact, lombined with the slow dei isiun- making 
process ol the 11 , and the requirement ot iinaiiinvifv in loreign 
policy matters, make hurope an unlikely equal "partner in lead- 
ership'' tor the I niled State-,. Il is, therolorc, not surprising thai 
Ihe 1' S., tor the most pail, ignores l-'urope and ails as she sees 
lit. l or I huw it/, I uropean "political cooperation" appears more 
as "an exi use lor in.u lion" lhan a v iable Uivlnr to ret kon with in 
global all, ins. 

I nion enlaigenient, loi 1 lurwil/, is highh pmhletnatii on 
various aiiounts In the wise til I in ke\ s prospei t tul II mem- 
bership, tr.ulition.il (ami unresolved) hostility between the l-'U- 
inember lireeie and lurkev precludes admission. Secondly, 
apart Irum liaiue wlikh vvurks ilosely with XAIO, the onlv 
non-\AIO member in the Community was Ireland until 
Sweden, 1 inland, and Austria ueie admitted. With the potential 
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admission ot Switzerland, or Itirnu'r Warsaw I'.u t members sue h 
,is I 'ulaml , the ( ze< h Kepublit . I hiitgarv , .mil cv en I sinnia, 
Latvia, and I ithnania, the outlook on defense ot the IT would 
be cxpci ted to shift. IhirdTv, enlargement \\ouM give small 
state-- sin.li -.s Malta and (. vprus ,1 strong \ in tin 1 (. lUlilill ol 
Ministers -vheie each atv ha- an equal vote. I lie alternative, a 
reduced rail' ol these smaller states would amount to a two-class 
F.L ot real members' and quasi -nicnilvrs with loss political 
weight, luitheniiore, willi the Turkish membership, a 'mm- 
Huropean" elhniutv based on Islamic culture would enter the 
Union and probablv alter the HU'- current Western outlook. 

The Single huropean Market and Its fifed on the World. 
The last chapter in this \ olinne addresses the ellec ts ol the Single 
Huropean Market (SHM) on mtvrnalitni.il cconomii relations. In 
his evaluation ol the external elicits ot the MAI, George M. 
Vredeveld has taken the present external trade relationships and 
the history ot past Communis behavior' as vardstick to predict 
the probable impact ol the sHM on the rest ol the world parlii- 
ularh' the United states. 

Developments in the I L toiuh on Amerii.iii interests in a 
varietv ol wavs. .Apart Irom the existence ot extensive trade 
between the L .S. and the 11, Ami-man lirms have inv ested 
heavily into the TV and via- versa. I he U.S. is the largest bilater- 
al trading partner ot the IT . According to Vredeveld: "I he HI' is 
now the recipient oi nearlv -10' ■ ot all direct I .S. investment 
which is considerably higher than the IK', it received in I'XilV 
The share ol IT direit foreign investment that goes to the L nited 
States is nearh till'.." Hue to this cross-investment and the sup- 
portive American stance vis-a vis I uropean integration, the L >. 
and the Huropean L ilian aie intertwined bv powerful eeonomu 
and piilttit.il ties 

With regard to the rules and regulations defining IT. s trade 
relationship w ith the outside world, the General Agreement on 
Tariffs anil hade iCiAII i has served as a ma|or vehicle to pro- 
mote a system characterized b\ tree trade and reduced tarilts. 
non-discrimination, and multilateral reciprocity. GAI 1, on the 
other hand, grants manv exceptions to these principles, as is e\ i- 
deiit in the manifold preferential trading agreements that the IX' 
had established with outside stales. In fait, onlv a \er\ lew stales 
are suhjei led to the 1 L s common extern ll taritt (( T I ). 

The non -discrimination principle i Article the rectproillv 
ami mutual advantage pnmiple- i.Arlule |St, and the intention to 
abolish restrictions on intemafiolial tiade ! \rtitle I 101 are also 
codified in the I K' 1 reat\ . While these t ittivi.il principles indi- 
cate a commitment to liberal trade polity, Vredeveld tails atlen- 
tion to the different actual IT polities whuh nnph a vlifierenl 
philosophy. Ihel'K I re.it\ . Ii>r example, aiul IT law pimide 
the member states with a varielv ot pt'oleilive loopholes, such as 
tilt' right to establish import quotas mi specitu products, the 
right to initiate anti-dumping proceedings against non-market 
econoniv states, and the rule ot origin am) lotal i oiitenl whuh is 
open to wide interpi etation b\ lite I uropean Cum mission. 

.Among the protec live measures, none has troubled I >. 
trade more than the L't s Conimon Agricultural Policy <l API. 
CAT insured that agrit ttltural protlucls were soltl at spetitietl. 
artificial prue levels that are often twite as high as competitive 
market pikes I urlhermore. imported, non-H agrit ullural prod- 
ucts were heavily taxetl to intlale prices to the set pine level On 
the international niatkel. ('AT polity undt-rcul woiltl prices 
because nini-siibsidi/etl ,igi it ultiiral prodviits Irom non-It 
states weie at a distinct dtsadv antage in tompeting with llle f-l 
for buyers, It is therelore lit > surprise thai ol all American ( .A I I 
complaints \ is-, i-\ is ihe K .Sir; were related to agrit ulliire. 

V- l.lpant'se and I uiopean pioduieis have in. leasiijgh 
begun to ihalKnge Anient an prodiuers. the international eim 
rtmment has bei ome more t ompetitn e and dvnamit. At Ihe 
same time, the m.i|or industrial nations base resorted to more 
non-tarill barriers to trade and also sl.irted to strc'iigthell their 
respective regional trading blots ,\s ,i consequent e. speilllalion 



has centered on ihe eventual creation ot three major trading 
blocs in the world, in preparation ol what could turn out io be 



dev astatmg mule wars. 

Regarding the prospect ol a so-called "Lortr-'ss Hurope' a 
Hurope with a strong uniti-'d internal market and high trade bar- 
riers that deter extra-L mini imports- Vredeveld is cautiously 
optimistic. On the other hand, the C ommission has enough flexi- 
bility to resort at any time to a restrictive interpretation of exist- 
ing rules and regulations which would drastically affect access to 
the internal market. At present, it seems useful, howev er, to base 
predictions cm luture Luton behavior on its past record, and in 
this context a ' liberal " future HU appears most likely. 

Vredeveld foresees disproportionate effects ot the Single 
f uropeaii Market on lapai. and on the U.S. Japan is less prime to 
benefitting irom the' increased "income effect' generated bv SHM 
and I - lrmoni/ation because, compared to the U.S.. it docs not 
show significant investment in l-U states and has remained re-la- 
th eh distant from HI. development throughout. According to 
Vredeveld, 'one ot the motivating factors behind the unification 
program was that it would enable the FU to assert its interests 
more strongly in its relations with Japan — historically a highly 
protected market." It is less certain how Central and Hasfern 
Huropean states will be affected by SHM. 

for the less ,md least developed states, the gains from SHM 
are. at best, modest. Moreover, these states will be in no position 
to retaliate should the HU adopt protectionist policies. Vredeveld 
considers the overall impact of SHM on the world economic 
order highly significant, as it will not fail to enhance the HU lead- 
ership role in world atlairs. SHM benefit to the rest ot the world 
will depend on its internal success and the way the HU resolves 
some ot the initial economic and political issues discussed in 
this volume. Concerning heightened U.S.-HC-Japan economic 
competition or the creation ot a "triumvirate" for global economic 
hegemoiu , Vredeveld considers an emergence of a W'ashmgton- 
Hriissels partnership likely, "because Americans and Huropeatis 
share a similar vision of Ihe design ami direction ot the world 
flailing and competition system " 

CONCLUSION 

It is no accident, but rather a inlisequelli'e ol the editors 
recognition ol the inner logic ot Huropean integration, that this 
volume does not contain a chapter on culture. Despite all the 
impetus toward harmoni/ation, standardi/ation, and integration 
that the I urocrats have exhibited in the past decades, the at'ilvi- 
teefs ot a united I'm ope hav e wisely recognized one ot lTirope's 
greatest assets and lasting legacies to the world to be its cultural 
diversity. There is a conimon mllural heritage and patrimony to 
be jointly treasured, but the diverse contents of this treasure, 
including a rich ami colorlu! linguistic variety, are not only not 
to be given up to an amorphous Huropean museum— or to the 
tum tionalisf hegemony ol the Hnglish language — but thev repre- 
sent the strength ot the Huropean regions and cities whic h, in 
their hnprewve rev ival in rctent years, and in their increased 
transnational cooperation on matters of immediate human con- 



perhap' 



lie onlv viable counterweight to the equai- 



cern, wi 

Iv unavoidable and unloved supranational form of governance. 

As the \orth American Hive Trade Agreement (NAN A) 
enleis into its third year, eiliiiators and students ol the social sc i- 
eiites ami ol international relations may look tor guitlaiue 
and .11 take solace in the chapters of this book. I hev tell the 
storv ol a < hallenge lor ihe old tontinenl ol Hurope, and ol the 
promise ol ,i loltv goal lo be achieved in the foreseeable luture. 
.liter > enturie- ol div isi\ eiiess ,md div ision Hut thev aho tell the 
storv ol the exlieineh aidiiOUs road to gel there 
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Endnotes 

I. Tin- greater th.m 2-to-l Iiisli vote favoring the Ireah appears 
less inipressi\ e upon considering tli.it Ireland receives Sfi fnini 
tlu' Community tor even- SI it v mlribules. 



0. Since till' middle ot till' F>70s, tin- EC has systematically devel- 
oped mechanisms lor thi' I'lili.inii'iiii'iit of iiilra-European acade- 
mic mobiIit\ and thi' recognition of cerlitk \ites .ind diplomas. 
See Manfred Stassen ((.'d.l, Higher Idun.lwn in ///(■ / itropeiiii 
Conimitiiitu A lliiiutlwk lor Student*. It. 



2. I lii' European Exchange Rate Mechanism establishes tradtiig 
muni's within wliiili national i urrcncies can tlo.it. IMiM reejuiies 
its members to ki'i'p tin' value of their current ics within 23' '• of ,1 
fixed relationship to thsj value of its strongest money. Tlu* system 
has bi'i'ii considered ,i key factor ot economic stability .ind pros- 
perity in Europe, as Well as a prerequisite tor economic union. 

3. Thi' German ni.irk is tin- strongest currency in tin- FRM. As a 
consequence .ill other EMS currencies ,iri' tit- J to the pertonnaiiiv 
ot thi' German ni.irk. Tile German government's handling of thi' 
costs ot German unitization resorting to massive borrowing 
rather than raising taxes prompti'd thi' German Bundesbank to 
raise interest rates to curb infkition. Germany's tight nnini'v poli- 
ty poses problems for Europe's weaker economies which, in the 
absence of ERM, would resort to low interest rates to stimulate 
their economies during recessionary eviles. 

4. The concept of subsidiarity provides that actions be taken at 
thi' most appropriate level. This usually means that as many 
decisions as possible be left to individual countries. In short- The 
EL' should not interfere in matters handled best by member 
states (lomparable to the 10th Amendment in the American 
Constitution). 

ri. Denmark and Britain, two "late-comers" to the Community, 
have traditionally advocated a cautious approach to European 
unification and, on a political plane, haw preferred a loose feder- 
ation of European states to a federated Europe France, ( icrmaiw , 
and the Benelux t uuntries have traditionally shown greater 
enthusiasm tor the idea of a united Europe. 

0. For the reptesentation ot Europe m U.S. textbooks see Paginal' 
Krai'iiier anil Manfred Stassen, / mope in U.Y Set iaf Studies 
[exlfrook-* and Teuehing Waleruih . Washington, D.C., P'02. 
Microfiche and hard copy reproduitiotis are available through 
the ERIC Document Reprndui tion Serviic, 7-120 l ulleiton Rd.. 
Suite 1 10, Springfield. YA 22HV2KS2. 

7. E"or the text ot the declaration, see A Guide to //it' / Uiopeitii 
Comniuiutu. pp 27-K. 

H. The issue ot continued interregional disparities in terms ul net 
iniomc per head and wages bv occupation is also addressed in 
Chapter r i by Moore McDowell, Economic Evolution ot the 
European Union," 
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THE HISTORICAL ROOTS OF THE IDEA 
OF EUROPE 

Introduction. Tin.- idea of a united Europe is centuries old, 
but not until atler the most destructive war know n to mail did it 
become reality. The process of Furopean integration required 
patience After ls>45 it did not come quickly, easily, or complete- 
ly; optimism ebbed and flowed. Indeed, the approach which 
proved most feasible was gradual, step-by-step, pragmatic, func- 
tional, and sectoral. It was immensely complex, and manv 
diverse interests, [ears, animosities, dreams, traditions, and per- 
sonalities were involved. To be entrusted w ith supranational 
powers and to succeed, any integrated European community had 
to satisfy the national aspirations and interests ot each member 
state. Tlie entire march toward unity was subject to dynamic 
external and internal environments, heavily influenced by 
threats, invasions, c ok/'s J'cttit, colonial wars, domestic elections, 
and the presence in the political arena of far-sighted individuals 
who had the skill, persuasiveness, (1 nd tenacity to see it through. 
Global politics could not be separated from European politics. 
America's deep involvement during the first postwar decade 
revealed how closely its destiny and interests were and are 
linked w ith those of Europe. 

Early History. The idea of European unity is more than two 
thousand years old. lulius Caesar's invasions and conquests ot 
Trance, southwestern Germany, the Lowlands, and England 
extended Roman rule bevond southern Europe. During toar cen- 
turies most ot Europe lived within the political, legal, and eco- 
nomic framew ork ol the Roman Umpire, which finally lollapscd 
in 47c A.D. 

The banner ot universality was retrieved by Charlemagne 
In 7h8 he ascended to the throne ol a far-tlung Fr.mkish empire, 
extending lrom northwestern Furope south to Rome and trom 
Hungary to northern Spain, lie was a leader ot extraordinary 
qualities who spent half his time in the saddle holding his vast 
territory together. It surv ived only a few yen's alter his death in 
814 and w as divided in S17 After bitti i and complicated inheri- 
tance quarrels, two realms laced each other along roughly the 
same line as the present border between Germany and France. 

The symbolism ol Furopoan unity was preserved in the east- 
ern Pranconian realm, which became the German Umpire in l M 1. 
In this case, the term "empire" is misleading since it connotes a 
centralized unified power. Many heads of local states and inde- 
pendent cities actually ruled. By the eleventh century they had 
collectively become a power in Furope and claimed the title 
"Roman Fmpire." In the thirteenth century this was dignilied to 
"Hols' Roman Fmpire, and in the lilteenth century "Holy Roman 
Fmpire of the German Nation." The reach and power ot this 
empire expanded and contracted, and there was no capital city. 
The emperor was elected by the highest nobility, and the major 
and minor nobilitv met infrequently m an imperial diet called the 
Ri'ic'is/wv;, to which the emperor had to turn il he wanted to con- 
duct a war or increase his revenues. 

The emperors tocu-ed their attention tar bevond what is 
now the (. .ermaivspeaking world, partuularly on llalv . In K H<2 the 
Pope crowned the Saxon King Otto 1 emperor in St. Peter s 
Cathedral in Rome, a tradition which would last over =W years. 
This unique priv ilege, w hich was bestowed on no other ruler. 



gave the German Fmpire a umversalistic tlaim to rule over the 
entire W estern world as the protector of C hristianitv. This claim 
never became reality. 1 he emperors' attention became so tixed on 
Itdlv that the last Stauten emperor, Friedrich II, tried to rule his 
enormous realm from Sicilv. But within a tew years alter his 
death in 1 250, the emperors could no longer pretend to control 
large areas outside Germany. They had lost much of their power 
and influence within Germany as well. From the thirteenth cen- 
tury on, the parts of the empire predominated over the whole. 
Alter 1438 the imperial crown practically became the sole posses- 
sion of the Austrian House of Habsburg. 

For centuries Furope was fragmented. On.'v the Roman 
Catholic Church serv ed as a unifying force, prov iding one reli- 
gion, one language — Latin, and a common civilization over most 
ol the continent. It preserved a common body ot knowledge and 
wav of looking at the world, and it sought to mediate political 
disputes. It organized a series of Crusades against the threat ol 
Islam emanating from the Middle Fast. The first book on 
Furopean federation. On the KYaWi/Hi's/ nf the Holy l.iuui, pub- 
lished in I3(l(i bv Pierre Dubois, advocated making the French 
King chairman of a permanent council of princes, which would 
appoint a supreme court to mediate conflicts in Furope. Fills 
book inspired the King of Bohemia, George ot Podebrad, to call 
for Furopean integration to stem the Turkish invasions. 

Idealistic plans to replace conflict with cooperation among 
states resurfaced periodically. Most were inspired by Christian 
beiiets. such as the Due de Sulk s "Grand Design" tor a "most 
Christian Coui.cil" in Furope, proposed during the reign ot 
Henri IV in France. This Council was to be supported bv a 
Furopean peace-keeping armv I titer, in 1712, the Catholic Abbe 
de Saint Pierre called on Furopean rulers to establish a Furopean 
senate in which decisions would be made bv majority vote. In 
17 l >4, during the aftermath ot the French Revolution, German 
philosopher Immanuel Kant argued in /Vrjv/rwi Petite that the 
establishment of republican government throughout Furope 
would create homogeneity and the best balance ot peace and sta- 
bility in the system ot states. A tew years Liter, the Englishman 
Edmund Burke pointed in his / cHcrs on a Rev/i li/c /Y.ur to the 
obvious cultural similarities in Europe which could be the basis 
tor political, economic, and cultural integration. 

Nationalism on the Rise. The Holy Roman Empire ol the 
German Nation" continued to lead a moribund existence until 
I8tth, when it tell victim to a conqueror who sought to establish a 
lorm ot Furopean unite based on the ideas ot the French 
Revolution and on the bayonets ot France's Grand Army. 
Europeans viewed Napoleon as the vorv embodiment ot the 
Revolution, and he carried its ideals to every curlier ot Furope. 
these principles ot "liberty, equality, fraternity" were among his 
most ettective weapons. He was a great military leader who in a 
series ol campaigns sought to pacitv Europe under Ereiuh lead- 
ership. Bv IHtlfi French domination extended from I lolland and 
the German North Sea coast to the lllvrian Provinces along the 
east toast ol the Adriatic Sea. Ilalv was completely under French 
control, and some teiritories, unhiding Rome itsell. were 
annexed to I lain e 

Napoleon s v ei v suet esse-, helped bring about his downlall 
Itencli preeminence showed I lie strength ol the modern nation, 
and Napoleon's nvv asinns stimulated nationalism outside 1 laiue. 
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Other governments felt compelled to imi t.i to France hv introduc- 
ing popular reforms and raising citizen armies. Soon Napoleon 
faced opposition, not just from hostile governments ,ind ruling 
groups, but from entire nations in Europe. 

After his fall in 1815, nationalist self-interest and ambition*, 
continued to flourish. The Prussian philosopher Friedrich 1 legel 
and many romantics viewed the nation-state as the best instru- 
ment for developing a people's genius. European liberals regard- 
ed a powerful centralized state as the best tool against the con- 
servative ideas of ruling princes. Most socialists worked within 
national movements and pursued national goals, even though 
Karl Marx had argued that working-class solidarilv sprang over 
national borders and made the nation-states irrelevant. Italv and 
Germany became unified in 18hl and 1871 respective! y, and a 
restless Germany began seeking its "place in the sun." 
Nationalism weakened beyond salvation the polyglot Ottoman 
and Habsburg empires. Thus, the nineteenth centurv left a legacv 
of assertive nationalism, exaggerated patriotism, and militarv 
force to achieve political goals. I'y the outbreak of the First 
World War in 1414, the triumph, of the nation-state was com- 
plete. 

WORLD WAR AND THE IDEA OF EUROPE 

The First World War. When Austrian Archduke Fran/ 
Ferdinand was assassinated in Sarajevo on |une 28, 1414, Europe 
was divided into hostile military alliances, with no European 
institutions to bridge the trench between them or to help manage 
the crisis. Crowds in all belligerent countries greeted the out- 
break of war with a gaiety which is usually reserved for carniv al 
time. Trainloads of enthusiastic French troops left their home- 
towns in railroad cars with the words ii Berlin ("to Berlin"). Manv 
French viewed the war as an opportunity to avenge the dismal 
deteat of 1870 and recover the "lost provinces," Alsace and 
Lorraine, taken bv Germany. 

Two million German, over a million French, a million 
British, a million Austrian, a half million Italian, and countless 
Russian soldiers were to perish in the four-vear bloodletting 
which followed. The war in the West soon became bogged down 
in the trenches, interrupted periodicallv by 1 utile mass frontal 
assaults. Colonel de Grand ma ison's axiom that "there is no such 
thing as an excessive offensive," produced untold carnage on bat- 
tlefields such as Verdun, where a half million soldiers were 
slaughtered in the spring of 14 lb. A voting second lieutenant 
named Charles de Gaulle, who was wounded and sent to a 
German prisoner-of-war camp for two years, noted: "It appeared 
in the wink of an eye that all the virtue in the world could not 
prevail against superior firepower." Novelist Jules Remains 
described the senseless dving in his book, Verdun: "Men in the 
mass are seen to be like a school of fish or cloud of locusts 
swarming to destruction. The individual man is less than noth- 
ing — certainly not worth worrying about." One cannot easily tor- 
get the lines which the poet |ohn McCrae wrote after visiting a 
battlefield: "In Flanders fields the poppies blow between the 
crosses, row bv row..." (Thompson I44S, 38, lftl ). 

I'be war stimulated thinking on how a more unified Europe 
could prevent such carnage in the future. In 141 5 a well-known 
German liberal journalist, Friedrich Naumann, employing .in 
idea which had existed in the German-speaking world for more 
than a centurv, published a sensational book, Mitleleuupa 
(Central Europe), which bv 1417 had sold more than 117,111 Ul 
copies. The book's popularity stemmed from the idealism ol 
Naumann, who hoped to direct German nationalism into new 
channels, lie advocated a federation ol Central 1 uiopean peo 
pies to include Germans, Hungarians, Slavs, Rumanians, and 
others, not an empire dominated bv a single nation -state. Suth a 
communitv ot states and peoples w ith common institutions 
could be economically advantageous to all European peoples 
and enable Central Europe to resist the pressures ot the great 
world empires, Russia and Britain, lie stressed that its creation 
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would require a complete reorientation of thinking. Narrow 
nationalism and mutual distrust would have to be replaced bv a 
more libera! understanding of foreign ways and interests and bv 
a mutual readiness to cooperate. Only then could a better and 
freer future tor Europe and Germany emerge from the war 
(Meyer 145=,, 144-21=1; Thompson. 1481), [1141. 

Naumann was not the only German thinking in these terms. 
Kurt Rie/ler, a young adviser to the German chancellor, was able 
to propose suca a possibility in the highest governing circles. The 
problem was that his views were centered too much on satisfy- 
ing the power interests of one nation —Germany. In Rie/ler's 
i4|4 "September Program," establishing provisional war aims, 
his most important recommendation was a "middle European 
economic union.. ..It is to he created. ..be common customs agree- 
ments and is to include France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Austna-Hungary, and perhaps also ltalv, Sweden and Norway." 
There would he no constitutional head, and all members would 
outwardly enjoy equality of rights. But then came the catch: /V 
dfifii, all would be under German leadership, w hich would rule 
indirectly under the guise of equality: "this union must stabilize 
the economic predominance of Germany over Miih'Ifuvttpa." It 
was directed against both Britain and Russia: "Either Europe per- 
ishes, or a Central European imperialism witli a soft touch devel- 
ops." In his diary he was frank about the goal: "1 always work 
toward German domination over Mittckuraptt and over all the 
small states under the pretense of a Central European confedera- 
tion but without any sacrifices of German power." 

Rie/ler realized that a great idea would be needed to hold 
this community of nations together, but th.it was the greatest 
weakness of his conception. As he wrote in his diarv: "The peo- 
ple today do not have a single idea which corresponds to the 
greatness of the time." 1 here was nothing about the "German 
idea" (or the "ideas of 14 14," as German propagandists called it at 
the time) that appealed to other Europeans. This form of 
European unity rested on a chimera. The hollow ness of the 
"German idea," German treatment of occupied peoples, a highly 
unfavorable diplomatic situation, and insurmountable domestic 
opposition rendered such a middle course impossible. Rie/ler 
recognized that his countrvmen had not mastered what he called 
the "modern means to power," namely the art of ruling indirectly 
and bv appearances. He noted ruefully in 1417 that the "noble 
attempt" to protect Germany by establishing indirect German 
hegemony over Central Europe "merely shows that an examina- 
tion lor a senior had been given to a sophomore" ( Thompson 
1 48(1, 4ft- 128). 

The Interwar Years. The war destroved the old Europe, and 
what could be pieced back together collapsed a mere two 
decades later. Some Europeans emerged from the war thirsty lor 
revenge and the chance to re-fight it. Others had been converted 
into militant pacifists. French novelist Roger Martin du Card 
wrote to a Iriend in the 141[ls: "1 am hard as steel for neutrality. 
My principle: anything, rather than war! Anything, anything! 
Even fascism in Spain. ..even fascism in France!. ..Anything: I litler 
rather than war!' (Thompson |44 r i, lf-,1) A state ol mind jelled 
w hich prepared France lor defeat in the next war. As noble as it 
may seem, pacifism may play into the hands of the world's bul- 
lies, as France was soon to see. The revulsion against war 
prompted still other Europeans to draw more creative conclu- 
sions: lo contemplate foims of international cooperation which 
w ould make war impossible. 

The most visible innovation was the 1 eague ol Nations, a 
brainchild ol Woodrow Wilson. This became primarily a 
European organization after the I'.S. Senate refused to ratify 
Amern ,in ntembeiship This attempt to i reate a collective securi- 
tv arrangement that could resob e disputes pcaictullv had a poor 
beginning at the Versailles Conference. In contrast to all previous 
peace settlements m Europe, the vanquished (in this case the 
Germans) were not included in the negotiations. If fhev had 
been, perhaps thev would have felt some responsibility tor the 
Ireatv, As it was, it represented a dictated peace to which the 
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Germans never felt anv moral obligation. It had a strong whiff of 
"victor's justice." Germanv was treated as a pariah and was not 
permitted to join as an equal partner in a common constructive 
effort to create a new Europe. 

Prior to America's entrv into the conflict in April 1417, 
President Wilson had proposed a ' peace without victors" and 
later issued a proclamation containing "Fourteen Points'' as a 
basis lor European peace The Germans accepted this text after 
the defeat, and they especially liked the ringing call tor sell- 
determination of all peoples, which would presumably include 
the Germans themselves. But at Versailles, Wilson's Fourteen 
Points faded into the background as French Prime Minister 
Georges Cleinenceau virtually dictated to Germany the terms ol 
a vengeful peace. 

The settlement redrew boundaries in Europe, leaving a 
fourth of Eastern European minorities in larger nation-states. It 
whittled awav at the territory of defeated countries, especially 
Germany and Austria, thus fueling dangerous irredentist pres- 
sures. As Germain 's Chancellor Philip Scheideinann said to the 
National Assembly in 1414, "which hand would not wither up 
which put itself and us into these bonds?" The treaty not only 
helped create a deep division in German society, but it seriously 
hampered the normalization of Germany's relations with the out- 
side world. It could onlv be maintained by force, but the U.S. 
quickly withdrew from Europe's military affairs, and Britain and 
France gradually lost the will to enforce it energetically. One day 
a spellbinding demagogue would be able to untie the "fetters ot 
Yersai'.ie.-." right before the eves of a weary and lethargic Europe 
and reap much applause within Germany lor this. 

The League of \ations, which Germany was later permitted 
to join, proved to be powerless to prevent conflict. It was created 
by nation-states to serve their own interests, and they were 
unwilling to relinquish any of their national sovereignty to it. 
Without supranational authority, any nation could block an ini- 
tiative which it did not like. It was paralyzed from the very 
beginning. No one saw this more clearly than the League's 
deputy general secretary, jean Monnet, an exasperated young 
French economist who became conv inced that only a truly supra- 
national Euiopean organization could eliminate the root causes 
ol war and serve European, as opposed to national, interests. 

1 le wrote in his Memoir*: "1 realized the shortcomings of the 
League Cov enant.... The veto was at once the cause and the sym- 
bol ot this inability to go beyond national self-interest. But it was 
no more than the expression of much deeper deadlocks, often 
unacknowledged. Britain's policy was to seek a balance of power 
on the continent; France wanted to dominate it; Germany, it not 
al reads hVttmhv-te . was maneuvering to loosen the constraints 
upon her." He added that the lessons learned from the League's 
experience "made it easier for me to persuade the champions ol 
mere co-operation that intergovernmental systems, already 
weakened bv the compromises built into them, were quickly par- 
alyzed bv tiie rule that all decisions miH be unanimous '' He 
reminded them ot "the vetoes that had blocked all our efforts to 
find peaceful solutions to the conflicts set off by lapan, Italy, and 
Germany" (Monnet PCS, 82, 47, 281 1. 

Outing the intcruar years there were prominent Europeans 
who saw tlie weakness ot that kind ot international organization. 
Perhaps the most energetic crusadei tor genuine i uropean unitv 
was the Austrian Count, Richard C.'oudenhove-kalergi Gaining 
the support ol a number ot distinguished Europeans, he formed 
■i Pan-European Union in P>22, which advocated a European 
council made up ot delegates from the various states, a parlia- 
ment composed ol representatives Irom the national legislatures, 
and .1 high i out I Snne international agencies wire actually ite- 
ated dealing with posts ,md telegraphs, shipping and ant rait, 
health and labor. Their creators hoped that such international 
cooperation would ultimately lead to closer politic. il collabora- 
tion. 

C oudenhove kalergi's notions were tmt in the mainstream 
ol I uropean political thinking at the time, but his ide as appealed 
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fo two foreign ministers: Gustav Stresemann of Germany and 
Aristide Briand of France. Although both wanted a united 
Europe to prevent future wars, each meant something different 
bv it, and each had other reasons that were incompatible. 
Stresemann could use it to fend off pressure from restless nation- 
alists at home and to help change Europe in Germany's favor. 
Briand wanted a united Europe that could maintain the political 
settlement dictated to Germany «t Versailles in 1414. In 1424 
Briand advocated in the League of Nations Assembly a "federal 
link" among the peoples of Europe; this was the first time a lead- 
ing statesman had made such a proposal in the twentieth centu- 
ry. I he follow ing year he argued that economic union was inex- 
tricably related to security and that security was impossible 
without collective political will and decisions, lie stressed the 
political necessity of an economic union, but he argued that only 
after European political institutions are created could a "common 
market" be implemented. 

Unfortunately, Stresemann's untimely death in 1424, the col- 
lapse of the American stock market a few weeks later, and the 
devastating global economic depression eliminated the Franco- 
German cooperation that was essential to any effort to unify 
Europe. The nations' response to bad times was to raise protec- 
tive trade barriers against foreign competition, but this only 
exacerbated their problems. The depression demonstrated hoiv 
interrelated the global economy had become, and it highlighted 
the link between stable, democratic politics and economic well- 
being. Democracies toppled all over Europe, and economic des- 
peration strengthened Europeans' receptivity to the non-democ- 
ratic ideologies of fascism and communism. 

Second World War. Europeans paid a heav y price for their 
inability to join hands and find a common way out of the corner 
into which they had painted themselves. They experienced 
Hitler's "New Order," the last futile attempt of a single nation to 
subordinate bv force this diverse continent to the interests of one 
country. So traumatic was that experience that many victims 
pondered different forms of unity which would make a repeat of 
such criminal conquest impossible. In concentration and prison 
camps, within resistance movements, and in governmental cir- 
cles fighting Hitler's Germany, the idea of federation with real 
supranational powers reappeared. The French resistance adopt- 
ed a slogan, l.ilvm et (Merer ("liberate and federate"). Nudged by 
lean Monnet, British Prime Minister Winston S. Churchill made a 
dramatic offer in lime 1440, shortly before the collapse of France, 
that "there shall no longer be two nations, but one Franco-British 
Union," which would include a common army and parliament. 
The French politely declined the offer (Urwin 1481, 5). 

Moving to Washington, where he advised leading 
Americans including President Franklin 13. Roosevelt. Monnet 
advocated the abolition of borders and tariff barriers within 
Europe: 

/ f !t)r -I, III - .IVfT ir. I'li-d in /ril" oil it 1'ii-t- ol milwitl] h'IVI I'hfHfl/ 
tn.vlriHi. ,i- il tfviiU. polk h - oi ;'i< -f.'v >m.l n onotmt piole, lion . 
I'c.ur asKiM lv tllu-oni ithv wit-l fw.v lar$t i outdol-. .Ilirtr /'h'-fen/w 
.hi,/ (iii 1 iifi/i«vjvu~,)l'/Y till ifVivfu/wriJN .Hi' mi;'i'~-i/'/c- mile- list 
-I, ill - ol / nii>jv Vim llh-in-ilir- into ii k'tlcntlton or " / Hfii/'riiu ruMw 
.rlih h .nil iifii'.c ol il ,i i outmost i ionomii mill " ' P.i/n.'/' J'W?, !>""'. 

In the U.S. he saw the ellects ol both federalism and a continent- 
wide market, lie and other economists noticed that the Western 
F uropean countries" share ot the world's industrial production 
had fallen from half to a quarter between |4|3 and the !440s and 
had been ov ertaken bv the U.S. It the U.S. could be so successful, 
then sci could Europe. Monnet proposed that spec ialized admin- 
istrative bodies be- created after the war to lead gradually toward 
this goal. He was pined bv such ardent federalists as Honrs 
Brugmans from the Netherlands and Denis do Rougcmont from 
Switzerland, who argued that mere international cooperation did 
not go tar enough; nation-states would have to relinquish some 
ol their power to joint European institutions. 

In 1444 the exile-governments ol the Benelux countries 
i Belgium. Netherlands and 1 uxembourg). always the pace-set- 
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trrs m burvpean uint\. decided to expand the Belgnnu- 
I uvembourg I unnmiu L'nnm iBI ll i which those two nations 
had established in TC2 lo eliminate most lands and iil-li'in-. 
duties. hniu-J In- tin' Netherlands in I l, l4, tiVv agreed in hum .1 
l. ustonis L'num, whuh abolished i.rnlN among them ,uul 
established ,i uimiium external t.inl! on imports beginning 
l.muan I. l'-'4h: it was completed In: l l '%s. I ho\ also agreed Ik 
tiv In harmonize their economic pe>hcies I hev did not adopt 
political integration until Nov ember \\ hen tin' Benelux 

1 conomic Union (Bl-.L ) was creati'd, calling tor social. politu.il. 
and moiie'tarv col Iabetration, joint decision-making, and Ihe 
peacelul resolution ot dispute* I heso siieie*shil e'arh ewpe'ti- 
merits In three small neighbors provided inspiration and a 
nnnlcl tor the broader 1 uropoan integration client* w hu h 1 ame. 

several international idnlereni.es ol resjstanee leaders in mi 
all o\er l.uiope took place in (ieneva. In Ink' l l 4-l the\ issued a 
I nail I Vilaialion ol the Iuropean Rc*islam e, which blamed 
the svstem ot sovereign states lor the tragic war that had betallen 
lurope-. It concluded: " I his anarchy can be *okcd onlv In the 
creation ol a Federal I nion among the I uropean peoples. In 
March l ll 4i die tirst tairopean lederahsl Congress convened in 
liberated Paris. The eMmpaign it launched came to milium in the 
I'nropoan I nion oi Federalist* in PM7 iMorgan l l C \ "7-M. Bv \ - 
b Pav ( \ u torv in Furupe, ' Mas 7, IW-l^t. the word- tederation' 
anci units' were in the air. Fork milium deaths [he destitution 
ol great c ities, unspeakable genoc ide. and the' di\ lsion ot l urope 
intc> spheres ol influence managed In two superpower- iad 
sobered Western I uropean*- Many emerged Irom this trauma 
w ilh a strong c c>nv ic turn: Nc\ er again! 

THE IDEA OF EUROPE AFTER 
WORLD WAR II 

Postwar Iiirope. H\ the time buropealis Jinibed iml ol Ihe 
rubble, their industrial production stood at onk one-third and 
agriculture at hall the l"'N level International trade and pav 
menls had been completely disrupted. I s exports lo 1 mope 
We're three times higher than 111 l l RS, and a cVllar gap which 
would plague Furope tor \ ears, had opened up. I Hiring Ihe I 11 s| 
World War the primary damage had been done onk lo kiltie- 
th'lds in northern bmiue and Belgium. I he air war 111 the S-iond 
Woild Wai had devastated Furopcs cilie* a* well \earU a tilth 
ol I ranees he>u*o*. two-thirds eii its railwav Moek. and hall lis 
Incstock had been dcslnned I wo million I reluh had been 
transported to I iormanv A tilth ol ihe ntilcli were homeless, ,md 
miu h ol iheir valuable' leil.iinieil land was under water 

Not since tin' I lnrtv \ ears War irom 1 1 ■> 1 S 10 In.js had Ihe 
Cemiaiis siilU'ied sc> much destiiution and loss ot lite 0\ei two 
million soldiers had been killed, two and a halt million had been 
iaken pi i'm hut. more than a milium and a hall were mi*sing. and 
at least an ec|iial number had been iiippled (. iv ihan deaths and 
in|ur\ Wc-re 111 the' hundreds eH thousand*, ami lai more Ihan a 
million (.■crninn children had been e>rphaned Iwolilth* t i| ||u- 
buildings in the V largest cities had been clemolished and one 
tilth ol the nation s housing was destro\ eel "shoe ked and hungtv 
l.eTman* without shelter we're damped 111 ihe home's eH ot.H'is 
in hoh'i* 111 makeslnlt structures, en even in lonner bomb she!- 
tor* bridges, viaducts, water mams, and powei lines weio cut 
All budges over the' Rhine, Wcser. ami Main nvch had bc-e'n 
des|ie'\ ed. and these three' ke\ watery ay* wi'ie e losi'el te> ship 
pin;; Tower labilities, ev e" il eipeiable. weie' otteii unable lo 
lu in lion lor lack ea ma I I 'lien the onk w.umtb, the ( ■ermaiis 
1 e m Id get \\a-. at w a 1 mine. Malum* m eel lain plan . in ihe 1 il\ 
w lieu- the\ e on Kl go loi a lew nil mile- a ela\ W hat little lood 
housing, and work there was aNei had tu se'i\,' the Mood ol 
lelugee-. who potliecl 111 Irom the I .istein I tuope 

Ihe Western Allies assumption that the wailune eoahtion 
with Ihe Soviet I mem would continue sunn puiVed lo be m 
e 1 1 or Most ,iu s liealment ol I asie'i 11 I mopean natron* w .1* not 
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deinoer.ilu , as the- Alius had agivcd 111 the e emlereiic es at \alla 
and l\ilsdam in |nl > I a Iks mi ok 11 ig ilie piiliiical and emnomic 
tutuie' ol C ,1'rmam bugged clow 11 I \ mg a gi owing Soviet threat 
lo the' ic'sl eH l uiope ,ind leariiig that the' Nnic't I nion would 
take advantage ot eietmmiu elnuis en the cemtiinmt, Anie'riean 
K'aders bee ame e em\ an ed that I >. p,i|u\ shoiilel shrel its puni- 
tive aspe'ef.. and shin tenv ard w hole -hearted suppofi eii 
tiermanv s demoe iatie potential 1 in Scptemlvr n. I l '4h. Secrelarv' 
ol stale lames Ihriiv- announced a signiluanl change 111 pohe'v. 
In Stuttgart s -opera Innise' he' attempted to e|un'i t ,erman- tears 
by assuring them lhal "as long as an oe.upation tenee is reeiuued 
111 lic'rmanv the armv ol the I niled stains will be- part or that 
occupation tenee' IK' preiposed a greater nic'asure e>l Herman 
se-ll-go\ ernnient and as a tirst ste'p, ihe merging ol Ihe' American 
and British /ones A Uritish obserVeT eomniented em the 1 dramatic 
c'llcct ol this spe'celv At Ihe time they were' spoken these were 
bold words, and then came to the miliums eii Ce'iniaiis who had 
heard e>r re'.nl them as the' hist glimmei ol d.nvn alter a long, 
dark night Ibeir moral impact was nuah ulablc' ' I 1 iieHiipson 
l lW \ _, " r> Ihe C old Wai. leai e>l S>VU'I power, and American 
concern Ilia! a place be' made tor (icrmain in a deimvi atic and 
pe'aec'lul l urope became consistent nuitives tor American 
cmcoiuagenient 01 a umlied I mope: all were important 111 gradu- 
ally reducing resistaiiee in bun«pe to I'lOiiiimu mtegralion 

Ihe most impeutant cue given le> I uropean leaders that Ihe 
daunting problems tho\ laced ceMild ni>t be solved within Ihe- 
narrow eontines e'l the' traditional nation-state was given In 
Winstem s. C hureliill lleliire the war he had ene ouragim words, 
while' distancing brttain itse'll Ironl a united I u rope: We se'e' 
nothing but gc>od and hope 111 a iiilui, lieer more eimtc'iited 
luritpean e ommonaltv . Hul we have' enir own dream and cuir 
own task We are with I urnpe. but nol e>l it. We are' Imke'd. but 
imt c ompiemiise'd. We' ale' intcTc'slc'd and .lsseiciated. but not 
absorbed bor dec ades his e eninli \ men shaieel hu h'um' ot not 
totally belemgmg lo buieipe. I lo had spokem like an ardent leder- 
.ilist during Ihe wai In Match h'H he had advoeated 111 a radio 
broadeasi a (. enincil ol I (nope whuh wonhl nu'NV etleetne 
Wiirknsg mstit ul ions. 1 ih hiding ,1 e omnieHi niilitarv eagani/ation. 
nn Mai 11 k'4i«. lie said. I s'c no rea-on w In .there should not 
ullimatclv arise' the | nited states ol I uie>pe. both Ihose eH Ihe 
I ast and those' ot the West whuh will tinitv this eontinent in a 
inannei never known -nue' the' I. ill eH Ihe Roman I mpite. and 
within whuh all its peMple's mav dwell logether in prospe'rilv . in 
liisti, e' and 111 peace' d nvm l k K|. 1 1| 1 

In a speech delivered .it Zurich I niversiti Si-piember I 1 '. 

I"ll\ lie lelieWe'el Ills i,||| |eH a V eHIlle ll eH but'opc c'lle eHllpassing 

al least ten slates blending idealism with piagmallsm. he put his 
linger .111 the kev Ihe 1 11 s| ste-p in Ihe I e-i 1 eat urn ol the 
1 uropeMii 1 .1 11 1 i I \ miisi be' a partnership between liaine and 
( .el 1 11a n\ I heie e an be im 1 e'V iv a I eH I uie>pe w 1 1 In hi I a spirit u- 
altv ureal I lame and a spintualh great tiermanv ll this is their 
wish,, ihe'v have e>nk n> \n so and means eaii eeil.unk be 

lemlld. and lll.le llllle'l V e'le'clc'd. Ie> eailV that Wish llllei lull 
Iruilion H lui wit/ | l »'M, I X] 

I nder h,s e hau niaiislup. a I uite'el hiiio]>e I oiumiltee' was 
lounded w ilh sii, h luminal U's as I iciu h sn i.ilisi I e'on Hlum, 
Italian I'time \linistei clcidedel aspen and Belgian liHe'ign 
Minister I'aul I h-:in spaak as lumorarv president* their illotis 
led le> a I ilivpc'.in Mov einenl Iwo lear* laiei one ol a prolilera- 
1 11 mi ol pio-l mope gron]Hngs In contrast |o ihe' po*| PdS e'ia, 
lliev eii|e'Veil pnblu suppoit and that ot mam parliamentarians 
and cabilu'I niembers, vvlio had sh.ued cimimon elis.isieis and 
e 0111 111011 I ear*, and who had c ommim nle'.ils and goal* I or them, 

the lllle-e'e.ln ideal had he'ieMHra I epI.U enle'hl leH i'\.li;i',e'l ate'el 
iialUHialisin w hu I, had bee enii,' ehsi u-dited II was see n as ,111 
antidi'te lei I enimumisi ideas, w hie h had a siunig appeal 111 
I mope iiiirnediati'k alter the wai \tH onlv nuild unilv icvitab 
i/e the' ee 01 1011 iv but it e ouli I de> the same 1 01 I mope -an . u It lire, 
eihnh main llunmhl w as being ■ halleuged In poweilnl iiitlu 
em es liom \111e1 ie ,1 
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The Marshall Plan and U.S. Policy. I he I .*->, was a numl 
c onvciT lo I he cause nl Furopcan umlv All hough I here had been 
proponents dming I hi' war, President Roosevelt had nul shown 
anv sympathy or it until lanuarv P'-l\ rhero was tear that am 
united Purc>pe would he dominated bv C.ormanv and thai it 
could possible he an obst.u tc to the construction ol an upon, non- 
discriminatory, universalis! world, i entered around tho United 
Nations, which Secretary ol Stato CordcTl I lull and his ad\ isers 
favored. I lull toareei that a unitivd l.urupe could degenerate 
into a i losod commercial bhn.' and produce interregional cco- 
nomii' conflicts with dangerous political 'eporeussjons 
rhroiighoul I l l4h the opinion had taken root in tho Stato 
Department that a common ettort In tho Furopcan peoples 
would IvnwiNNin m ordor to accomplish tho task ot rebuilding. 
In March IM47 tho 1 louso ol Reproentaliv os passod a resolution 
calling tor the creation ot a I niled States ot luropo within the 
framework ol the I niled Nations" (Poidcvin I'lSh, 2o-M ^!). 

L s. leaders had hoped that tho So\ iet Union would agree to 
an undivided l uropo. but the iron C urtain made this original 
Amerkan vision unrealistk . On March 12. l l »47, the l .S 
President proclaimed the Iranian 1 \k trine, pledging assistance 
against the spread ol international communism. American skep- 
ticism about aihicving anything trom further direit negotiations 
w ith the So\iets was confirmed when the loreign ministers' con- 
ference m Moscow broke down April 21, l u 47. over the question 
ot how to solve the (. ierman problem. 

So much thinking had alreadv been done in the U.S. about 
helping Furopc to help itsell that the American public was not 
taken bv surprise when Secretary ot Stale George C Marshall 
delivered his historic speeih at the Harvard Universitv com- 
meiuement on lune ^. l u 47. lie spoke ol the terrible visible 
destruction in Puiopc, but this "was probable less serious than 
the dislocation ot the entire labric ol Furopcan economv.' lie 
proposed a lanopcan Recovery Program (I l\P. bettor known as 
the "Marshall Plan"), whose purpose 'should be the revival ot a 
working economv in the world so as to permit the emergence ol 
political and social conditions in whuh tree institutions can 
exist." I his was verv much in Americas own intere-- 1 It is logi- 
cal that tin 1 I uited Stall's should do whatever it is ,iole to do In 
assist in the return ot normal economic health in the world, with- 
out v.huh there can be no political stabilitv and no assured 
peace. Such generositv v\oulcl not onh help stabilize clemocrac v 
in l in'ope and peace in the world, but all hading nations, jnc hid- 
ing the I. s., w ould obv louslv beiieul ec onomic allv as v\ ell. 

The scope was to be broad' Our poluv is directed not 
against anv mil lit n or cloc trine but against hunger, pov ei Iv , des- 
peration, and c haos I luis, the otlor w as extended also to the 
Soviet I nion and l antern Fuiope. It was based on a grand 
design: Sldi assistance, must not be on a piecemeal basis as 
various c rises develop. Anv assistance thai this Gov eminent mav 
render in the luture should provide a cure rather than a mere 
palliative I he I S had doled out almost s| ^ billion in stop gap 
aid since the end til the war. but this was not the kind ot help 
whu h allowed 1 uropeans to plan their ow n recoverv 

Most important o' all, although the Americans could pro- 
vide a spark, the iniliativ e and the responsibihl v lor the roc ovc rv 
was to come Irotn the ! uiopeans themselves. Marshall icing- 
ni/ed that the I S. u a 1 - a power in Furopc. but it was not a 
Put ope. in ual ion and . on Id nev or be a I :i lope '.in power ll i oil Id 
not lead the move toward 1 illopean integration, but could onlv 
c'nc mirage and help it. Iluis. Marshall said nothing about the 
lorn I uiopean coopoialion should lake I he onlv condition loi 
•aid v\. is thai luiopean nations had to w oi k together, a > i uc ial 
point loi t oiign'.s. w lm h had lo appiov< tho tiuiils | he impu-s 
sion in 1 mope had alreadv taken hold bv the summer ( >t pip 
that piogiess toward a more limited I uiope was a kev tor ion 
gl'essioual genei ositv (Poidevin pNi-i, ;i 

lean Moimet, w ho sun e lanuai v 1 11 In headed I he I i em h 
Planning ( on i mission, leali/ed I he enormous oppoi lumiv w huh 
had been olleied lo 1 mope " I o l.u kle the present situation, to 
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lace the dangers that threaten us, and to match the American 
eltori, the countries ol Western Furopc must turn their national 
ellorts into a truly Furopcan olturt. This will be' possible' onlv 
through a tederation ot the West' tMonnet PCS, 272- U His tej- 
low l uropeans jumped at the oiler Meeting in Paris onlv three 
weeks alter Marshall's speech, representatives ot sixteen coun- 
tries began translating the idea into action. 

1 hev declared that "the Gorman economv should be inte- 
grated into the economv ol h.urope m such a wav as to contribute 
to a raising ot the' general standard ol living." Thev clearlv 
sought to ensure through economic measures that Germany 
could not become an aggressive enemv again. This was preciselv 
in harmonv with I .S. leaders, who were concerned about the 
economic recoverv in the western /one's ot C .ormanv ', lor which 
the Americans w ere primarily responsible. 1 hev did not believe 
th.it Furopcn economic' health could be restored it Germany's 
economy were' permanently shackled. On lulv 1 1. P47, ICS 1 177 
retailed: "An orderlv and pri>sperous Furopc requires the eco- 
nomic contribution ol a productive and stable C.ermanv" 
(Poidev in PJSti, ^1. 

The problem was that the rest ol huropc was still afraid ol 
Germany. I he onlv wav to appease these' rears was to create a 
unitiod lurope w ithin w hich opposing interests could be recon- 
ciled. It took years tor all Fumpeans to accept this, and it 
required a great deal ot piactico, but the ir leaders were ready in 
lulv P>47. In the next tew vears. West Germans received almost 
S4 billion in monev and supplies through the Marshall Plan. For 
lour veai's a total ot S14 billion ( SSI > billion in ! l «U dollars) in aid 
(lowed lo P'urope alter the I .S. C ongress passed the Pionomic 
Cooperation Act ot PUS. 

On .April lr>. PUS, without the direct participation ot the 
L .S., F.uropi'ans created the' Organization lor Furopcan 
Pconomic Cooperation 'Ol Ft ). whose basic |ob was to coordi- 
nate the distribution ot Marshall Plan monev. The Stale 
IVparlment was divided over whether it would be good to 
include the Soviei Union .aid its new saloliiles or satellites-to-be 
in F astern l urope. 1 he oiler had been made to all ot them, but 
Sew let Foreign Minister \ v aehc'slav Molotov made the debate 
moot v\ hen he re]ec ted it in Paris on lulv 2, I v '47. Sensing that (he 
Marshall Plan and talk ol Furopcan unitv was aimed at under- 
mining the prospects tor communism in l urope and lor direct 
Soviet diunin. ihon ol I ■ astern Ftiiope, siahn loibade all F astern 
Furopcan countries trom taking part, even though some had 
expressed great interest in doing so. 

In banding together in the CM PC. Furopeans had acknowl- 
edged that thev were cconomicallv dependent upon each other 
ami that it was in their |oinl interest to trade lively establish a 
multilateral dealing system, and uitimateh create a I uropean 
Payments Union lIT'UI, which thev did in PR) I'hev also began 
to see the positiv o results ot the'ir c ooperation: Between P'4S and 
pis 7 ; trade doubled ae ross Western Furopcan borders. Many pro- 
ponents ot Furopcan federation, such as Monnot, were disap- 
pointed that the Oi l C did not develop supranational powers; 
Britain and the S.indin.nun lOiintrres were unwilling to relin- 
c|insh even a morsel cil sovereignly. Iluis, the Ol I C was never 
Die re than an u strumeal tor nation -stales to serve their own 
mteresl. Hut it gave them much praolii e in solving important 
problems together, convinced many doubters that one ean work 
c onstruc tiv civ w ith lormci cncmie-s. and helped bleak dow n the 
resistance lo Furopcan integration. In IVccmbci P'W' it ceased 
being a pureiv l uiopean bodv when the I uited states and 
C anada be> ame member-., and it was renamed the Organization 
loi lconomii C oopcralion and 1 Vv olopmcnt (Ol ( ID 

So v iet I hreat as a C atalv si tor Unity. I ew things ell iv e 
nations into e.u h elhei s amis mole el lee liv c h than an cxtei nal 
enemv . OF I (. had bei-n i realiil m a lorebodmg atmosphere I he 
loinuling in 1 1« lobei PM7 ol the 1 ominlorm, ihe < ommunisl pro- 
paganda agciu v . signaled a I encvv al (>l ol gani/cd Soviet hostility 
towaid the Wesl I ears w'ele lutlhei helghteneil in 1 ebiuarv PMS 
bv I hi' lOinnumisI sri/m e ol pow ei ml /ot hosiov akia. a t ouull v 
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which h.ul Hmctioned '.iine l li -l' ,is a p,i t l 1,1 iihmi l.i t \ democrats, 
Fspeiialh disturbing a. is the So\ icl blockade of .ill road .nul r.ul 
routes to West Berlin trom lime S'!48 until M.n I'M 1 '. This was 
the Kremlin's response to nmv.iMHj; politn.il and economic 11 11 it \- 
among the thiee W estern /ones in tierm.im, most visible in .1 
ciiri'eiu'v retorm. 

I he mounting sense ol ,i thre.it emanating I rum the Soviet 
L"n Kin r.ither th.m from ( icrmanv was reflected 111 the changing 
milil«irv arrangements ni.uie hv Western I'urope.in nations. On 
March 4, | l M7, Franco and Britain h.id signed the [Inn kirk Treaty 
forming .1 hn.iter.il milium patt aimed .it .1 potentially resurgent 
Germany. Washington u.is not pleased. On l.iiunm 20. P>4S, 
George Kenn.in observed that the role ot tiie t ierm.m people in 
any l urope.in union will in the end always he ot primordial 
iinpoi tance. The general adoption ot .1 mutual assistance pact 
based strictlv on a defense against ticrmanv is a vcrv mediocre 
means tor paving I'ne wav toward an ultimate iiu lusion ot the 
C.eriu.ins in that coiitcpt (I'oideyin PiSft. ,t\ "W, .American pres- 
sure tor wider unit* as an important tailor behind the estab- 
lishment ot the Brussrls r.u t on \l.mh 17. linking the 
Benelux countries with Britain and Franco in .1 defensive partner- 
ship. 1 his collective delense arrangement was still explicitly 
duelled toward Germany, but it also revealed a reorientation 
toward the emerging Soviet thrcal 

Britain's participation in the Brussels Fact show-.'d thai it 
was an intergovernmental organization that still wielded no 
supranational authority Furopeans had still not crossed that 
threshold, a lad which was Irving the patience oi some 
Anient an off n laK lohn I osier Pullos, w ho in l*J4l had advocaF 
ed a lederal Furope iiu hiding (Icrni.inv and based on the 
American model, told the American C lub in Fail's on \o\ ember 
IS. B4K. that the Americans were more l urope.in than were the 
Furopeans themselves! (Poidcvin P'Nn. 2^. 4U| 

Soviet repression in Fastern Furope and increasingly clear 
indications that the L S. was determined to create a West 
German state intensitied an\iet\ in Western l urope which onh a 
security 1 01 11 111 it 11 lent hv the I "mled States 1 ould quell. 1 herefore. 
on April 4, l l >4 l >, the \orth All intit I'realy was signed linking 
Western l urnpean nations with tin l S. and Canada in a colloi- 
tne security organization; the \orth Atl.intn I re.it \ 
Organization 'AAlOl. I ike all international organizations hilh 
crto created 111 1 urope since the war, il was ,1 means lor toopera 
tion among sovereign states, not a supranational body 

THE MARCH TOWARk > EUROPE 

I'lie Council of Furopo. 1 he Council ot 1 urope, created by 
ten Western l uropean lonntr'es a lew weeks later on M.n ~\ 
P*4 l t, w ith headquarters 111 Strasbourg, was also no supranational 
body. It had been inspired hv a t mi vetilioti ot the l uropean 
Movement 111 the i lague in M.n FMH whose most distinguished 
pai ik ipant was Winston S. C hurt lull. Ihe lines wore sharply 
drawn. 1 he British, Scandinavians, and Swiss insisted on nothing 
bevond 1 ooperation; as Finest He\in remarked "When you opea 
thai Faitdoi.is |>o\ lot supranationahty I, you'll tiiul its lull ol 
I rojan horses 1 Morgan I'Cl.^'l Flic Frero h and Belgians w ant- 
ed .1 more autonomous assembly which lould point the w.tv loi 
the C oiincil ot Ministers, who represent the member govern 
merits \s usual, the final agreement was geared to the lowest 
tomniou denominator, and an instrument was ueated that was 
loo weak to be a spearhead toi 1 uropean uli'ty Monnet and 
main olhei leder.ilist-- were deeph disappointed ' I 1 onless that 
I paid little itlenllon to Ihe 1 lague 1 oligiess, and Ihe tale ol lis 
enthusuistu I esolullom. which a seal latei led to ihe 1 01 null 11c, ol 
the (. 011111 il ot I urope, itintirmed nn belief thai this appioa.h 
would lead now heie. (Monnet PCs. 27 \ 2Sl I. 

1 he C olllli ll s fust piesideilt. Faill 1 lenri Spaak, leagued ill 
ex.ispei.ilion 111 l"M. 1 barging that it a qii.uler of the elitigy 
spent hel e in s,i\ nig no w el e Used to s.n \ es to something posi 
tm', we should not be in the state we are in totl.n ! I W egs P>N I . 
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14d) It bei.ime a loriini I ir 1 oiisullation and ad\ iie. not lor mak- 
ing decisions. I lowovcr. with its broad membership (encompass- 
ing i2 l uropean sovereign slates in PWil, it has plaveil a role in 
tiU'lhtatlng iloser 1 oiisiil at 1011 and cooperation aniong govorn- 
menfs Perhaps its main lontribution has been its various con- 
U'nluins, especially its Coin entioii lor the I'rtitection ot Human 
Rights and FiiTidanielil.il Freedoms (known more familiarly as 
Ihe Findpcan Convention on I luman Rights - l td IR), adopted 
on \o\ ember 4, PR). FCIIR requirements are obligators' tor all 
institutions ot the F'uropean Union (FIJI. A Furopean Court of 
I luman Rights was subsequently established to adjudicate com- 
plaints. 

Germany Rejoins Furope. Three days alter tin 1 birth ot the 
C ouncil of Furope, the event ncurred which many Furopeans 
had dreaded: On Mav S, p>4 u , the Federal Republic ot Cermanv 
(FRG) tame into existence as a transitional slate'' until German 
unity could be achiev ed. I .ike the constitutions of France in I ^4h, 
of Italy in P>47. and the \etherlands in the FRG's Basic 

I aw (constitution! contained provisions permitting the tr.uisler 
ol sovereignty to .1 united Furope. Although the 1'aris govern- 
ment accepted West Cerniaii stati'lioini. the French were uneasy. 
1 he Ruhr industries were returned to Cernian hands, ending the 
French influence in the Ruhr it had just gamed in April through 
the International Ruhr Authority. I he French agreed to grant the 
Saarland politii.il autonomy. But tlie\ relused to relinquish the 
eiononiic unit\ between France and the Saar, which created tl'ic- 
tion between the two neighbors. I'o Monnet, Foreign Minister 
Robert Sih.unian. anil many other Freiiihnicn, as well as to many 
thoughtful C icrni.uis, such as koiir.nl Adenauer, ihe situation 
evoked ominous memories ot earlier tensions between France 
and Oermaiiv that ultimately led to war. I low should these ten- 
sions be managed now!' Mow could Germain's economic and 
potential military power be contained, while making a dramatic 
step toward l uropean unity? 

F tu'ouragod by the A merit a lis, il was ihe French who 
stepped toi ward to provide .1 solution to this riddle. Sci retarv ot 
state 1 "lean Aiheson wrote to schnman on October .111, l < -i4 l F 

\ow is the time lor From h initiative and leadership ot the typo 
required to integrate the Cerm.iu Federal Republic promptly and 
dei isively into Western Furope. IVlav will seriously weaken the 
possibilities ot success. Following a meeting with Achcson in 
September l u 4u, Hchuman spoke ot a "maiidate" entrusted to him 
hv the Cuiteil states Ihe Anieriian lligh Commissioner in 
tlormanv, lohn Mil low suggested on October 17, P'-F-i, a good 
place to begin, control ot the Ruhr should be integrated. At the 
same time, the Americans were trying to persuade a skeptical 
konrad .Adenauer that the generous spirit ol the new French for- 
eign policy was genuine (Poidevin P'Hd, 4*5-1: Si hwahe P'So. 21S- 

PJl 

One Frenihiiian needed no prodding. Monnet wrote in Mav 
P'll 1 that "at the present moment, Furope can be brought to birth 
onh' by 1 ranee. Onh France is in a position to speak anil ai t." In 
April he and his colleagues al the Planning Commission had pro- 
duced a bombshell proposal to place tlermaiiv's anil France's 
coal ancl steel industries under international control Wise to the 
sinkholes "1 anv hure.uu.racv, Monnet made an end-run around 
the normal channels' and placed the proposal directly into the 
hands ot his friend. Foreign Minister Si human, as the latter was 
1 '.lying by ti.un tor a week-end 111 his native I orrame. Born in 
1 uxeiitbourg and educated in Cormanv, Si human would not 
tucn a deaf ear to any realistic rei omniend.ition tor securing 
pi' u e through I 1111 o ii.'rni.in rapprot heineni. When he 
reli rued Ironi the weekend, he announced to MonmT "I've read 
lhepiopos.il I'll use it iMonnet PCS. ""a I, .> U, 

On the 11101 ning ot M.n u, pi^ti. Sv humai sent ,1 set n-t mes- 
senger to P'Oim to into! in Adenauer ot his pian Ihe 1 li.un ellor 
eiithu i.istu.ilh eiitloised it. 1 quipped with B. nn - approval, 
St hum. in stepped into a press i onto! em e in Ihe Salon tie 
1 I loi I age a I Ihe Ouai tl Oisav, I ram e s loieign mi nisi I v. ami 
dell\ eietl Ills elet I l it X me, message 
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7/ i ~ 'it' !.\v ,i /md' fin , .n'l a\>lJ- hit 'i'I rf /'.'/./. . . 1 .'n fi.'i ml 
h.vin' /m- ,i..V,' ■/)!./ (lit' n'il--rijHj'ilii'» .if 'i.'i ,ii//.)ii m.Ji.- J'r Jifiliii-n-r 
S'fi' flil-. i/c/di i *— i 'litiiillti in tlh' uif<«j- i'l /'riin'. / .» 'f..'."v 'i '.!"/ 

ihnue llh'iy nnr*t Hr-4 be ,i I'un'fv . J tuihc i- hikm-f /'V ')>*.' -ir. i-i. v 
-Ii'i' fi' iri'inl.i I !in>/v ,i>»t/ i- in. iliu^ i in i«>?i;« IV i'/.iw if- )'<i>f / Ik- ,ci// 
iniii-hilill the -itiniln'ii in i'mvpc I '"- U'lB ■V**"' 1 •'<*'» '>' ''f'fV' 
ii. unlit-- mji'Hirl.'ii/'/i' ihCiciM / jim'/ 1 "' y" I'mr'-^v 'mh .i 1 / fiu- 'fiiiu 
iimtfiiMhi -diJh, ''hilt ' </.'h/,ii>,y 

Thu heart of the proposal was Franco-German reconc ili.ition. 
Without it. there could bo no progress toward Kuropi.Mii unity. In 
Schuman's words, the F.C5C (European Coal and Steel 
Community) was designed "to end Franco-German hostility once 
and for all." I lis message was directed at a generation oi 
European leaders who had experienced two world wars and the 
tumult of the interwar wars. "Because Europe was not united, 
we have had war." The pernicious Franco-C.e. man riv alry had 
helped cause three wars in less than a century, and the solution 
was to link the two peoples so closely economically that they 
could never fight again. In Monnet's word-;, the new [. artnership 
would make war 'not onlv unthinkable, but materiailv impossi- 
ble" (Smith 1472, .W; Wegs 1484, 147). 

Schuman's Plan. Sev eral basic ideas were at the core of the 
"Sehuman flan." First, each member state would be equal. There 
would be no hegemonv by the v ictors or any other nations. 
Monnet asserted-. "Peace can be founded only on equality... .We 
failed in IW because we introduced discrimination and a sense 
of superiority." This was the cue Adenauer had been waiting tor. 
He (old newsmen w ithin minutes after Schuman's announce- 
ment: "The proposal that France has just made to us is a gener- 
ous move. It is a decisive step forward in Franco-German rela- 
tions. It is not a matter of vague generalizations, but of concrete 
suggestions based on equal rights." Monnet went to Bonn to dis- 
cuss the plan with Adenauer, w ho had grasped its sweeping 
potential. The chancellor pledged: 

"t\V -/iii// t;:il ft'/ i'lH-v/iY- iv,,m£ii! tij' in Jt-Uiil-. I feir-' :aiilt\l f.cu.'i' 
fire u.'.u- >m ti >n.>;r like (In- In iiid'ff/iM il. »m uwiiimvH 1 ,Pi,f "in 

HWIHfH ' IhliY Hi'-i'.li7 'lilllii'i'lllx'- .I'li'l /li'vlCDhilf!/ / /l-ii'l l/ -."h c /''>! 

ki- hm : {hl ii- .''ii' 'W/w ■■' -uth i.'i.i- ufwiu hw.i- Hut if- •■«•• i- 
IvmtJ up d'lih that i'i lVi-/i''fi / liie/'i' ,i- .i ci.'i'/i iV.witl f')~>i -r 
:,s'/. !<I4, Mih 

Second, the march toward a unified Europe would have to 
be made in small, practical steps; immediate action would focus 
on a "limited, but decisive target," to quote the declaration. 1 he 
approach would be functional and sectoral integration. Monnet 
was convinced that, given the centuries of tradition supporting 
the idea of the nation-state, it would be futile to try to create a 
united Europe in one grandiose attempt, following a tmtital 
attack on slate sovereignty "National so' -reignty would have to 
be tackled more boldly and on a narrower front.... Experience 
had taught me that one cannot act in general terms, starting from 
a vague concept, but that anything becomes possible ,is soon as 
one can concentrate on one precise point which leads on to 
everything else" (Monnet 1478, 274. 2*, "500). 

A better approach was to establish specialized international 
institutions, which, if they operated successfully, would lead to 
ev en further grants ot national authority. Fruitful cooperation 
over limited technical and economic problems would produce 
the confidence to move on to broader, more important politual 
problems. The declaiation read: "A I nited Europe will no! He 
achieved all at once, nor in a single Iramework: if will be formed 
by concrete measures which lirsl ol all c rente a solidarity in t.u t. 
In Moiuiel s words: \\ ork lor common ends and means -c reale 
sohdai ilv in pi .n tn al mailers, and ide.r- about c lass w ar. nation 
al rivalries ,nd heredilarv hatreds will disappe.il ol themselves 
(Waterlow and I vans |w7\ I'll)! The Ft SC was a pilot profeU 
for a larger supranational European communit*'. Without ques- 
tion, the nllmttlte goals were p> ' !ual. not economic, and liiev 
were realized bc< anse I he cUMHus Wi'ie ac live, pia< In al pohd 
cians. 
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On kmc 20, pi^ll six nations responded to Schuman's call 
and sent representatives to the Intergovernmental Conference in 
Paris, under Monnet's chairmanship, to translate a dream into 
realitv. The six — France, West Germany. Italy, and the Benelux 
countries — became known as the "little Europe": that core of 
nation- willing to enter the new terrain of unity. Although 
almost all democratic parties in the six countries favored the 
effort, it was a fortunate coincidence that all six at that moment 
were ruled by Christian Democratic parties. Thus, the various 
national leaders who had to approve the work of Monnet's com- 
mittee were in fundamental agreement on political principles. 
Monnet opened the conference with the words: "We are here to 
undertake a common task — not to negotiate for our ow n national 
advantage, but to seek it in the advantage of all. Only if we elimi- 
nate from our debates any partieularist feelings shall w e reach a 
solution. In so far as w e, gathered here, can change our methods, 
the attitude of all Europeans will likewise gradually change" 
(Monnet 1978, .12."). 

It would be mistaken, however, to believe that the govern- 
ments ot "little Europe" had no national motives whatsoev er tor 
sending negotiators to Paris. What is important is that they had 
concluded that the national goals they sought could no longer be 
achiev ed w ithin the framework of the single nation. The founda- 
tions for the ECSC and the later EU were sturdy precisely 
because it was perceived to be in the national interest ot each 
member state to cooperate on a higher, international lev el. The 
■ support for ECSC was due to a mixture of idealism, sharp calcu- 
lation of economic advantage, and an effort to obtain security. 
The immediate issues on the table were economic, but the more 
important questions were indirect. Like Aristide Briand two 
decades earlier, French leaders were inspired by the need for 
security against Germany, and they were willing to pay an eco- 
nomic price for it. Trade liberalization was not in the French eco- 
nomic tradition. There was, ot course, economic benefit tor 
France. Although the chronic postwar coal shortage was over by 
p/?(), 70' ; of the coke needed by the French steel industries still 
had to be imported. 

Adenauer saw ink . .ration as a way for Germany to be reha- 
bilitated, to gain the status of an equal in the community of 
nations, and to win freedom of maneuver l >r his shackled and 
divided nation. The ECSC lifted the controls on the FRG's econo- 
my and the taritt barriers against its coal exports. It also 
advanced Bonn a step closer to re-acquiring the Saar, which 
came under the administrative control of the ECSC's High 
Authority, in which th. ERG had an equal v oice with the French. 
Indeed, bv the end ol the decade the Saar had been politically 
and economically fully incorporated into West Germany. 

The L nited States was inv olved intensiv ely in the prepara- 
tions for the ECSC, first to prevent the original French recom- 
mendation from being w atered down, and second to see a prohi- 
bition ot cartels authored in the treaty. President Harry S. 
Truman intervened, and lohn McCloy spent hours coaxing 
German trade union and industry representatives ot the plan's 
advantages. Although the form which the ECSC took stemmed 
primarily from French policy, Professor Klaus Schw abe conclud- 
ed that "there can be no doubt that the American-German negoti- 
ations in the first weeks ot Pfil sav ed the Sehuman Plan.. ..For 
I he L'SA there was onlv one essential which had to be realized in 
I he S t human-Plan Treaty without tail: the greatest pos-able elim- 
ination ot German-Trench animosity" tSchwabe P'8o, 22S, 2"C-<Ji. 

The European Coal and Steel Community (ECSC). On 
\pril IS. p/nl, the Ircalv establishing the ECSC tor filtv years 
was signed. August II). Pi^., the High Authority, with Monnei 
as it'- piesidenl until I 11 "'. lommeiHcd lis work in I uxembourg. 
1 he High Authoiitv could do pieiiselv what 1 uropean federal- 
ists had advocated lor a long tune: Wield sovereignty. It was, in 
I he words ot'the treatv , 'Villi lifted with the working ol the w hole 
s\sirin . . composed ol independent persons designated bv gov - 
emu 's on a ba-is ol paritv . Its decisions will have force ol 
law in I ranee, in ( iCrnianv, and in the other member countries." 
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t oinposod ot mni' persons seloi tod In bul independent ol Uii'ir 
gin crniuoiils, vvilii Iraiue and West t .ernians has nig Inn mem 
bors e.ldl, tin.' I Hull Authority had ihe real power Ui eiitoi'i e dei i 
sions, Il i on Id lew a lax on I ho turnover ol ioal .mil Mivl .mil 
disburse Iho pan eods it s,us lit. siu h .1 i.i\ had to he appros oil 
In a two-thirds vote ot the I ouiuil ol Monsters, wliuh diroith 
represented iho interest-, oi ' .■ member states. An I t si parlia- 
ment lourposed ol members lioni t !io -ax national legislatures 
was sot up. A I mill ol lustur uilorpreled Iho heals ami pro 
scribed punishments tor breaches ol it. I his novel institutional 
slriulnro. blending national inputs and supranational division- 
making, was basualls reiamod lor Iho lalor luropoan I lonomii 
( ommunitv ll.l t") and luratotu. 

1 ho most prominent non pariu ipanl in this dr,imalii dopai - 
luro from national sovereignty was iho L mtod Kingdom. I nllko 
tho I t St s louiuiing members, iho I. K had not boon doloalod 
and oittipiod during Iho war. ll emerged lioni Iho iiinllicl as a 
proud nation not at all disillusioned with nalionahsm It had 
conlidciuc in i|s ability to lonlinuo pl.vs ing a world role, and il 
took pride in il-. spoiial relationship wilh thv I mled Mates, 
which had been sirengl honed during iho long slrugglo. Idealists 
in Britain Unused their aspiratii'Us on the I niled Nations, no! oil 
a milled lurope, and on the notion ol a nuilttiaoi.il 
Commonwealth, not on a multinational buropc. hurthor, British 
p.irhaiili'iil.irs domovraiv was among the world's niost stable, 
and it had admirers aiound the globe 11 had withstood the 
onslaught ol depression and l.isiisni, wink m.iiw leeblor democ- 
racies in l'uropc had not. Who should the stewards ot nu h .1 sir- 
oossiul democracy hand oyer some ol their soscicignts lo an 
assemblage ol Huropoan nations who had not made deniucr.nv 
[unction well, w ith disastrous ( niiseejuonios.'' I inallv, Iho I abour 
I 'arte, which h.ul unseated Chun, lull's Consols a lives in lulv BM'i 
and ruled until HM, wore preoi 1 11 pied with the social Iranstor- 
niation ol Britain. The parts and Iho trade unions distrusted the 
movement low aid a uiulied I .n ope as a kind ol censpirat \ lo 
cii'cunu out the demands made bv national labor nio\omenls. a 
1 oiu em shared In mam laboi unions on the 1 onlment. 

it was .1 drawback lor Iho I I st dial Britain, which pro- 
duced a tmrd ot 1 urope s sloel and hall lis ioal al Iho lime, was 
absent. 1 he organization's Iu11d.1menl.il objectives wen' political, 
not economic, and I ranee and the Henelu\ lout'itnes had hoped 
that a 1 uropeani/ed Britain lould oiler some securih agauisl a 
possible recurreiH o ol ( .ermaii nulilarisni or the spread ul So\ lot 
iulluonce in W estern l urope Mtliougll Britain became an i-sou 
ale ICsC member 111 il relinquished iho lead in I mope to 

I r.iiu o .11 k1 sought to satisu lis souii'iiv needs m \ ,\ It 1, 11 ol 111 
narrow luropoan 1 onstructioiis \ol until I "-><-. 1 did the I K 
deiido that it was 111 its national interests to join tile I t st an I 
the bi'o.idei I I t ire. lied 111 pixS However, b\ that lime Iho 
luropean door had been slammed shut In a nationalh mmiled 
I ronili President t hallos J.> t.aulle. who opposed both 
Sc.iiidmuV hi lould not be lured into a uiulied I mope unless die 
I K entered as w ell 

\e\ ertheless. there was a strong hollo! 111 the minds ol main 
continental luropeans ihai thei lonlil maintain llionisohes m 
the new superpower world onls bs pooling all then strength and 
mllnence 1 here n ,i<-,iKn a lenonl 1 om u lion that live \e,u"s 
alter the most brutal war I'uropi had ever known. I utopeaiis 
had lound a workable means I01 making a replav impossible. 
Monnel wrote I ookmg b.uk on this nud-i enturv penod one 
1 .111 hardly fail to he stnu k b\ the exlr.ii n dinars I01 uieiil in men s 
muiils abou! the idea ol I uiopean Minis 1'olitnal paitios ami 
miht.ml 1110some11lsde.il! wilh il 111 then manilesloes slatosuien 
disiussed it 111 then speohes, artiiles weio dcsoled lo il 111 iho 
' *'ss I he 1 ondoii //"/i-and / /)C / 1 i'ii, mtt*l published .10 nrablo 
1 atoi ials w 01 lbs ol lass Madison and 1 l.itiiillon -. 1 1 J< >,ilh! 
/'i/v- iMounel |'I7K. .NJ '.1 II Liptiuoil tho ini.igiii.it mn ol Iho 
s oung I , on nan and 1 1 oiu h students donionsti and in Mippoi I ol 
their gos 01 nnionls poli< \ on l urope and mauliod to bonier 
1 rossmgs w hoie Ihes 1 oremonialls iiu meialeil ttivnhoi posis 
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FAILURE, THEN PROGRESS 

Failure of the LuropiMii Defense Coin m unity (t.OC). Hie 
I t st s si in ess was no! long in wailing Within two seals a i « mi- 
nimi market h.ul been irc.itod lor all i.iteguries ol mal and sloel. 
It w as reads" to expand lo oilier set tors. ,is-w as the original inten- 
tion 1 he ne\l soi lor detoiiso was dklaled In' .111 important 
external even I that again demonstrated how inter-penetrated 
I uiopean and global poltlks ,uo' the outbreak ol the Korean War 
111 lune bill) hi most Kuropeans and \111eri1 ans it seemed like 
the t omimiuist bloi , led bs a Sos let I nion armed w ith nuclear 
weapons simo l l '4 l >. had deiided thai the lime lor lurther territo- 
rial expansion had come. With American mililarv attention 
dis oi led lo Asia. 1 urope Middcnlv soemeil more V ulnerable. 
Moiinet reialli'd an almospherv pers.uled In tear ot the cold 
war in the heart ol 1 urope, the Korean War in Asia. And the 
same I ear led lo u inlr.isting re.u tioiis: urn Is on tho conti 11011 1, iso- 
lationism 111 Britain' f Monnel b'7S. 1 fit. 

It was hehcs oii thai a military lonnterparl to the I t'st' hail 
lo be uealoil. The h'rench were being espeualk pressoil bs: the 
Anierii ans to lind a was ol making Ccrman roarmameiil polfli- 
ealls .11 ceptable, including possihb a framework in which .111 
indepi ndent ( .erni.in arms' loukl be avoided. IVan Aihesoii had 
told sehuman and British l-'oreign Minister Bos 111 on September 
I." 1 . bl^i, ih.it the L..S. would send renitorieinents to hurope only 
1 the buropeaiis tlieuiselves had armed bO ilii istoiis, "ten ol 
which might he Ccrman. ' Monnel reniombeis 

..'.;■ ; ; '. 'r-: !■••:,■ ihr -j: . '.1 1 I .. 1 ; ■ e/.i «'i - : i,t,' !: 
','.'.'.'..; il':!:! •: ,n 1'../.' 1. ":,i>i:/- ,■":.■> H",t!i,*". Ir 

.!■-,<;. j-K-c/i' .•..•".»•». ,!'t, !><•!, , \- ., v;~ <i-Jm<:-; .1 ,!>< 

'j.:./! .,-.<• -ci ';:im IU;i.wi\ -,,1::. >,:l f«Vt,«rr';fc.'!i: /'.'.' 

..'."/.■' /' >:.}.':, I.f/ .'i- .l-i, trt u.!,ii;l, ;(,-,■ /t,,l,fi;, ,• ,•; ,,^(» 

n.ithul / !u.>fvi'i" fa .tyy./ll,;', r','-;-..! l\ii»; 

l\ "/..' t\.c /( .".'/'.- •:. , s !■, „. ;■'., ,.< .1 1 .m-hH: 

;••'!!> iiv;,; ; : .',','i ' /':,■ I n'r;\,n:- in, Ih.iiK • ;l.v :;u a' 

o. "'i,/'; !'i.'l"'< .' ; .V"i- '.'.'.'- / 'uj ' / ,/:. ,,./ .0 i,iA 
i !■; ("..!-/.■■;> I ineiv .1.1 ,!,•<, >!„■ 1 V.-;*;, I - ;:,.,•> /. 

II canuol be saul that all l uropoaiis had been taken bs sur- 
pi 1 . A Her WIO had been 1 re. 1 too in April bl-l 1 '. it had become 
apparent th.r the noiessars lorces could not be provided scithout 
a (.ciman 1 onlingenl. This was ospciialls' line since the I .S. had 
no iatenlion al Ihat tune ol permaneiitls ni.iiiltainmg huge num- 
bers ol American troops in I in ope. Adenauer listened i.irelullv 
lo the message whiih was lomtng from Western i.ipitals: ' \o 
\A10 without Clerniam; no I .erina 11s without \.\lti." Me 
tellei led on his 1 oimlrs s goals ol prolei lion against Sos iet dunl- 
in, ltion. iixosors Iroin the moral ami plivsic.ll ile>truition ol the 
war. lull sosoieignls lor the i'Rti, anil reuiiilicalion ot tieniiailV. 
I le dci iiled lo oiler a deal. In an interview w ilh the 1 roiiill news- 
paper, / '/ K, i'ii!>h,,!)l). on November I I . B'-b', the '1st aniiis er- 
sars' ol the lease-lire ending Iho Hr'-I World War, he announced 
Ihat ' il a lommoii Supreme t omniand lould be created, the 
1 ederal Republu would be willing al an appropriate lime to inte- 
grate itsoll into a I uiopean detonse sysloni W hen Iho need lor 
C .eiinan Iroops became ob\ ions m the tall ol l l t>t), Monnet 
relloited on how lorlunate il was that the 1 ham cllor ol the new 
tiormiinv was so adamatilh opposed to the roostabhshmeiil ot 
an independent 1\. In iihh III. lo help him 111 lelurn. weiould do 
no loss than propose, in attordain 1' with his own wishes, a 
I uiopean .11 111 s - \\ hull w ou Id 1111 hide t .ermati null tars' capaiitv, 
bul wilhout ans ambition lor lon.mest and deprived ol anv 
pinels rialioual initialise lliere w.t. no pieieileill 01 model lor 
sin h a I uiopean arms . and we had onls a lew das s m w huh to 
lm entit ( llionvpson l l ) l i", is-rti. Monnel BCS. U|i 

III .1 speei h It. the t uuiii il ol I urope oil August II. I'RtJ, 
C hnnhill had btoaillod the ide 1 ol .1 tuUv mlogralod I uiopean 
.nnu. and Iteriih Piiiin Mim-iei Kone Blesen made a lormal 
pi oposal on I K tober 2-1. b 1 Ml. Iho I 'lev on Plan went t.U' hevund 
Iho usual nulit.us . illume, it proposed a lulls integrated 
I uiopean aims 1 oiutitandoil p s single polilii.il and military 
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authority in etictt. In ,1 "I-'urnpnii defense minister. This 
-Iriutiiit' was undoubtedlv tnlbienced In [he tact thai the tiues- 
tititi caiiio up c\.u tl\ at the time when the details oi the Si human 
plan were being ill-* iNseel. ,\ similar system seemed logical lor 
defense The IK and the L'.S. sup purled the idea but did not 
join. I lie six "little Furope' countries began negotiations m 
February P'M and signed the final treaty on Mav 27. 

Discussion of this ill-ialed plan dominated politic ,il lite in 
the si\ signatory stales tor tour wars. West ( ,ermanv and 1 lance 
were especially divided. It raised the highk emotional , t uc-lioil 
of whether it was wise to rearm < .ernianv at all. There were 
doubts that an integrated arm\ could opetale oftectiv olv . Main, 
such as de ( .aulle. objected to the notion thai lies integrated forte 
would be subordinated to \.\lO. which had an American 
supreme commander. I he timing ol the propos.il was kid tor the 
French armv. whose best units were lighting a seemingly inter- 
minable war in Indoihina. Itr- troops let! in a Furopean armv 
might, under these circumstances, be dominated by Germans, a 
repugnant thought". Alter the debilitating French defeat in the 
battle ot Dien Bion Phu in Mav the iTX" could be yet anoth- 

er disgrace tor French soldiers. Cold war tensions began to 
diminish follow ing a cessation of Korean hostilities in |452 and 
the death of Stalin in March 143.1, Soviet police toward Furope 
became more conciliatory, and mam Furopeans asked if there 
were still a need for a Furopean force to stand up to a Soviet 
threat. The UK's continued refusal to join strengthened French 
fears that Gorman soldiers would dominate the FIX", Finally, 
proponents in Franco weie unable to convince opponents that if 
German rearmament, which was the FDC's rai-oii JY'f'V. was 
really a threat, then how could that danger be me! by restricting 
the freedom ol the French forces? On August 3D, 14t4, after ail 
five other parliaments had ratified the FIX' treats', the French 
National Assembh rejected it. Following the vote the Caullist 
and Communist deputies stood up and sang the Alar-., >ill,u>f. 
France's national anthem. 

Monnet was core disappointed: 

<■ ' >,fUit" ;■',,■/ Pi t!-!",ttv C.i* .1 IMC,"!,,' ji.J'!)if v - 'J:, (■•;. 
'«'■,,-.-' '»;,■/'./-! ./>;,,' ,' t ',-.|-,.' J,';, .','.■, , , n ,„!,! r; 

!h,-.,».»,-.:l J, hit.- 1! ihf '.»•>»■•. !h.U ,», ,;ldu1 \hinu !'.■.■:■:,■ ■..(., ." 

■ 1- -I . It,- »i I >;<t Mh\; •.';.»,' ,';:/. M;,fi»i .' . ..•„' ... 
' '"'•!•> ''.'.,•■:!! <..„ »•..,.. ;■„-, 1 :,H ,.„■ ,t,.,T!- I W o..' ., '.- i. « 
f^!vn.lU:l lit, s'h - f,\-/'. lh, ■:,(!,,, i;.)/?* 1 . fi>t, c' Hi ' ,'v '• ■ H 
-.ill, I. nu ••• ' !>••>• :t» •.,,-,,.„., .,; ■/,.,„/ I\, .■..„• ..,,.,/,,/ ;..„,, ;., 
h.ili ■•/).//!/ \\.-,:, ,.. ,.,-(!,. r, t.;,. ..1 1 jn t „,.,„ 1,,, 

','...'P' S " /".'; s " 'M ' ' , " * ", ( ' i, , 1 Mf . .i ; 

■ Umjij, ' /•'"•> >•>'< 

Indeed. Ibe Atlanta \lliaiue survived, and Fiaute remained in 
XA'FO ShortK alter the I I K s deleat, the Brussels lreal\ 
Organization was broadened to nulude the 1 R( , and Itah and 
was rechristened the Western Furopean I nioli (WIT ). It betanie 
the umbrella lor German rearmament until the I KG entered 
\AIOon lanuarv I, 1 4 m>. therein ending Allied occupation. 

Fhe most positive toivsequeiite ot the FIX' debate was that 
it prompted 1 uropeans lo think further about political union. 
This was when lh.' federalists pohtkal inlluciuo within the si\ 
nation.il governments was at its hij»h point w it h ti\ e parliaments 
ratifving flu- FIX s-iue it seemed Jd to h.ne a Furopean armv 
without an overall pohtnal lommunilv lo dint I if. the FIX pro- 
posal bad spawned the I nropean Political C ommuiutv (1 PC 1 
projoil I he menibership and authority ol the I C SC Wemblv 
had been enlarged to work out .111 institutional structure lor FI'C 
l'aul-1 lenri Spaak dared to propose that the 1C '->( and I IX be 
Itised into one pohlnal tonnnunily, and a drat! uitistitution w.is 
written tailing tor 1 lose lonsullaiion on all aspects ol political 
an. I economu de. lsions | he .\sseinbh anepled tills dial! in 
prnuiple 111 lh, -nmniel ol 1'iV, IhelPl died w ith the 1 \X , but 
mativ ol the ideas eetieiated at this lime soon resiirl.ued 111 the 
IFC 

"The Kelaunching of I.urope." I he deleal of I IX and the 
visible eiononiu leioveiv m Western I urope seenittl lo mduale 
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that tunchonal cooperation in Furopean institutions was no 
longer as urgent as it oiu<- had bt en. Fins attitude was strength- 
ened In- thi noticeable relaxation ol Soviet pressure on Furope. 
1 hese developments distressed proponents of Furopean unity 
and atlualh sparked renewed effort on the part of dedicated fed- 
eralists not to. lose what had already been achieved. The burst of 
progress which lav immedialelv ahead was actually aided by the 
t.ut that Furopeans were .uiing less out of fear of an outside 
power and mote out of a eonstruclh e examination of their own 
needs and interests. Lnilv was increasingly seen to be g.-.d in 
its.- !. and not as an instrument ot pintecliun against outsi .s or 
Cernians. This rcnirgem e showed how resilienl the idea ol 
! ur ipe ha. I become. 

What iimk shape was a Kei. cinching of Furope. as if came 
to 1 1' ..ailed the emotional issue ot how lo integrate Germany 
and lis army into Furope had been solved when the Treaties tit 
Par;-, which established the WIT and integrated the FRG into 
VViO, went into force Mav A 14?A Because America's immedi- 
ate objective tor Furopean integration had been achieved, it 
rem i'iit'ti on the sidelines of efforts being made from now on. 
I lie move toward greater Furopean integration was so important 
tor American I, ng-term interests of stability and free trade that it 
siroiv;:-, supported il and was willing to accept short-term eco- 
nomi'. tesadeanlage to see it come about. 

■be Benelux countries provided the catalyst for the new 
Piiropca.i initiative. Belgian Foreign Minister Spaak succeeded in 
blending the disparate ideas of an atomic energy community and 
a custt ms union in a loint Memorandum dated Mav IS, 1433. a 
meeting tit ali FC'SC countries to discuss the gradual merger of 
national economies, the cit ation of a common market, the pro- 
gressive harmonization ot social policies, and the foundation of 
common detision-making institution- convened in Messina, 
Sicily, from lime 1-3, 143".. The Benelux proposals were accepted 
with little opposition. The Final loint Resolution read that the 
parlit ipating governments "believe that the lime has come to 
make a fresh advance toward the building ol Furope. ...Such a 
polity seem - In them indispensable if Furope is [o maintain her 
position in the world, regain her influetue ami prestige and 
achieve a continuing increase in the standard ot living' of her 
population. An invitation wa- issued to the I K, which pre- 
dictably deilined. By absenting itself at this point, the work ot 
the si\ was made considerably easier. Fhe thorin problems of 
integrating a demanding Britain would be dealt with, in the next 
det.ide on "little Furope s ' terms. 

\s usual, one ol l urope's most important motois was 
Monnet 

■ ''■-■'■"' i" i :<••<;•'■'- r.i!'- :•: l „-.,, v Muu,il 1, •.(-!„-.;.,■ ... ,;„ 
■'(-' '.•-.'■.< / : .< .ft .'.li.-'.v ,k,hi,"i- l: luhiti-h ! h U.J <\ .,,1 ,7; 
■•' ' -•,=),;, •■•!," :<,:.; 1 !■■ .1, i,-;.t!,- .; |«H," ;/ i ;vi; 

' - , lvlilh.il - ,u. ,■<';, ., . !,< .h .' ,;- ,i 

'■' **" '''■' •''•'« "1'itJ.i Ma ■ ' / 1< ',',"1,111 mii.'H Ith- /'.ci -,j 

-■>;■ ..1- ;:.(.• / ••'(,.„/./ /', 'v, /,' ,,.! ,1- / ')/ ) li;, ,,-< .... ,/,,,./,.,/ 
'''•'•'''■•' ("'.-,'/, 'J, 1. ,•' a. i),,'.'l I:, ••!:/ < \1, •,;»,-; s 

In Cltltibt'i piii he bmisted |he retommt'iulalitms ot the Benelux 
memorandum ami the Messina ( onterence by announcing the 
establishment ol an At lion Committee lor the I nited Slates ol 
I Utope headed bv a select group ol influential Furopean lead- 
eis. who ttnihl speak tuit lor l urope in pnbht and parliamentary 
debates I le explained. 

/ / i.'i',",,f..' "tilil.ml ■ ,( 1 t'Hl Si:, i< l:iJ ih' fi'.rci Onlu ''ic 
! ■ '''';,..,' v.i'U,-- ;■ in:;,"', hi , l;<lh ;,, n^h, ,m,i ;/,-, ,/,-.,;, ,/} 
■' .;/-i'.f. <> •!.../../'..• !krt-i,il<lm-< ,•' / ie,',"c I „:i- '/,<( 
'•«• '•' ", ■■' , ',■','■■ ;■,'/;.';, .il 1 ,>,,■, , ,,; ,,'fiirlilifr -t ill: Ikf ntmu.il 

••- " « • ' ' ' ' : r- "i .,1 rc, ■ ,-,'', ;■;■,' ;>.,.'. 

' "'' •" ' • •*•••> '-r.f ».V' F .-)%n> •,.•«!»(.'« I'Ki 

''" ih.ti ;':>■!''' < ''.'■•'./>'.' fiil-hl, i",- /;,(,' !".'ii :<:: ••• 
! ; ,(. ,.t| m • \|."!>/r' (•'"> '''" /".■ 

lie potsonallv saw the leaders of twenlv ui,i|ot p.alies represent- 
in;.; nt', ol the membei stales' voler~. 1 he A. lion C ommillee's 
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m-intiruN wcie strengthened P\ the l.nt lh.it I hi' Fl St s iw- 
itonn. -ikie-s had beu>iuo undeniable. htlern.ilHmal cooperation 
and . luiuliu.ituui had worked, and ouuioiiiii advantages uutUI 
1m- leaped tiom apph nig the 1 I M appro.nh to other m'Uoih a-. 

Community illV.C) and Furatom. 1 hi- 
iiin-ii;i) mim-Lr- a-sembled at \le— ma had divergent view- tin 
question- nt d.'tail I hen-hue llu \ iharged Spaak to head a com- 
muter that would piepare a report on vvavs to proceed toward 
, lo-n uiiit\ li w.t- in-tnutt'd to examine what was tec hnicallv 
tra-ihli- and In Und thr lnvve-1 lominon denominator tor what all 
-is nation- would .inept Spaak nuti'd that "Licit and intellectual 
. en-eul ait - niMiltk lent it uo are to bin Id. Furope. We mn-t have 
h-nlt- :l mm l"M. I27i I k- and his committee wont to work, 
^p.uk- negotiating '.kill, pohlual dynamism, and determination 
to put pie—uiv on individual delegations to make lumpromi-es 
.m r< krv - to tin- su^css ot the talks leading to Furatom and the 

I I l Ihv , omniitlrc prodmi'd a -weeping proposal that was 
debated in tin- 1 1 s l a-sembh : only one vole was ca-l against it. 

II , untamed htth' absii.ui thinking on integration and loncen- 
li il.-.l mi p..utu,il steps W ider economh integration w ould lead 
t,. further pohlual integration, with the IX St as the model. It 
, ailed tor ,i tnll customs union leading to a "common market,'' 
!i,vdo!H«(l iiu>\enn pt lor capital and w orkers, and further coop- 
i iation on -in h things as agru ulture and atomic energy. 1 he lal- 
t«-i -ubleits weir ot parluular interest to the 1 reiuli 

M.mnt I in.illrd that the atom 

, .i;.,r,.| ... nj ,*i ','1 / l,.i,/V,IH- .t il- |H,I .i/'lttl i' 1 

. • ■ ,. ,..}•,, i., (,■ .jjrw.i. a;.' ./). >.'«!« * i (.'//• t H'jWtlh-hl .then 
,. ...... ., .j'.-ti- >•, ,.|jij.> .e:, •,••;! '!. i <e~ lh.t! jw-f yrn<-irt//i'ii* 

,, ,,],',/ h.i. . I'.-. " / * i — : > r . - /' /dr'r ,r.j- our N.'/,/ m ,'1'l.lWi 

■ • ■' :r,, s. , fr rf Vi.n< t '-i;<:l to /'. .im'lldl 'uihi tltul-luu •>» , m 

f: v -,.|,. ■:,■.,■■)■.. , . , '!' , /i'\'l' ..-fliiU v' './I .1', \'H' 
... ; . , /-,'■,'• ... , ,-! ,i- ^Intiit')', i i»:\' \'h .I.'.' 1 in./c/'i'i'.'.''.'. i' I" 

■ ,, ... , ',-,.;! i " I 'l-i ■ ,<•! ii d il- ./ .I'.JIJ f«l I'flf.'l I'll' 

. " ,.' (,.';.,, r I ■.,/.••.•.•■• ••:/!• ' Vl.tici.l /""S /' " ' / J/'" 

\\ rth the e\i eplion ol I rain e and HeigHinl. none ol the hi St 
..ninlrie- ev. hanged umlear intorm.ltioii I ranee was interested 
in -haimr, trnaiuial and teihnie.il responsibility lor the research 
and use ol alolitu eiu rg\ It would not have joined, bargaining 
without thr mihisnm ol a lieah dealing with it. At the same 
Inn, th<- other (He would not negotiate without the establish- 
ment oi an lu-ui'iHU . oiuniunit\ TluN, il the two treaties had 
iv -I h en |niiMie,l in tandem, then neither would h.ue survived. 

0 I he ..iiumitlees propos,i|s were presented to .1 seeond con- 
leteiue .'I the -iv, toreigu milli-ter- in \'cnice Mav I'Rr, 
v. il-, cavr Spaak the go-ahead to assemble teihnie.il experts Irom 
all -iv .oiinlne- to dralt the two treaties. 1 hese technical talks 
bet'.an lune 2". I 1 '^, in Brussels and saw hard bargaining and 
, omploiiu-es I v ei v problem bristled with technical difficulties; 
but bv the beginning o! I ll "i all that was ku king was the politii al 
wll io -ik..e'd >Y|onnel PCS, 422! What emerged hn.illv s.ilis- 
I | all tin p.utneis die outline", tor a i ommon agriculture policv 
and the pi . hi uso ol development aid tor their overseas colonies 
ple.i-ed th< I lentil 1 he ( lei mans wekomed anollier step toward 
then own international respe< talnlllv and liked the promise ol an 
,-vpanded tanll hoe niaikel lor its industrial exports. 1 he Italians 
wefe promised development a—i-tame lor their relatively poor 
-otilh th.'v hoped that greater pohlual -lability would result. 

1 he international inllueme ol the 'ughlv indiistriali/ed Benelux 
nation- would be enhaiued bv being a part ot such a union, and 
then , vp«.!ts would beneht I uropean union satistied the nation- 
al mteie-l- ot the si \ members 

\ . always 1 1 1 1 e l national ev en Is mtlueiu ed I lie p.u e ol 
I uiopran unilualion On lune Zir, I 1 '*, I gvpt seized mnlri'l ol 
the Mie/ 1 anal 1 rami' and Britain responded by sending troops 
lo lei.iptute it onb, to be toned to withdraw by a lombmed 
I - Soviet lineal I he dei line ot indiv idual l uropean nations' 
intlueive had been m ule dear I hey reexamined their depen- 
.1, n.e upon the I S and .omluded that thev luliltl no longer .u I 
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alone or even in pairs in the new superpower world. H>ey need- 
ed to uimbine their strength. In Monnet's words: 

/ ii-m llut menu-ill en. thr .rhole ,tvi'hl lhi,lw$ ^\Hrm ,c,i- .1/ thr inc.'. \i 
,,( ,m,- .ii iN ,-n.il mlnir- I'fiiiK ' i'< ""■ •'"'' 11,11 ''<' "ii/'i"'" .''' "' whirr 
,,m-,l,int thir.it . IHir , iw-| IrH ,i liieii/ri/ / Wi'»r till l,v .rrli iUWi' i«f 
/:,',. liMWhliUliht inr,,iiniln it- 11 .'Willi <)Hi' ■'' -illW/li'll <<'ii- 

//ii i i,i ,'! 'in i/imy ,i,/.vii!ki.- .rliru pd-hlrm- av-ir -<'lrr,l I'll tour. 
ti-i •)//:/ ~iv'H hr ii.i'i 'i" .v'' 1 ' 1 ''- S"! 1 " ' fti'ii/vwit* :tvuM huw no (»v-(Jxv. 
UhlqH'ikh'ihr oi proyr— loilr— thru uvir imi/ii/ III .1 . iH'r i fh'rt ' 
i.StniJWf I'iTK. th 2i 

1 his point was again driven home in t\tober I'Joh when the 
Soviet Union invaded Hungary to suppress a revolution against 
communism. Confronted by the superpower-, indiv idual coun- 
tries seemed helpless if they did not band together; this feeling 
strengthened Western European solidarity. 

The negotiations were also favored bv rapidly changing 
electoral politics in member states, most crucially in Franco. In 
early l^?ft a small group ot Kurope-minded politicians occupied 
kev posts in [-'ranee. Charles de Gaulle, whose hostility toward a 
truly unified Europe would dominate much of the political 
debate in the I%Os, did not assume command of brance until 
1^58. If he had been at the helm while the EHC was being 
shaped, its form would have been very different. 

In February N?7 the premiers of the six met in Paris to iron 
out the final difficulties, and on March 25, l<>57, they met in 
Rome to sign the two treaties. They committed themselves to 
achieve full economic integration within twelve years. The EEC 
treaty contained a mix of firm positions, such as a customs 
union, and general commitments to be worked out and imple- 
mented by the Commission. Its first president was Walter 
1 lallstem, a German who was "a n.M.i of action as well as a schol- 
ar, and a great European.'' The ETC was a framework treaty 
whereby somewhat weaker powers were granted over a much 
broader area. This time the French National Assembly was the 
first parliament to ratify the treaties. The most eloquent defense 
was made by Alain Savary: "The choice is not between the 
Community and the -/n/ii.- </i<e, but between the Community and 
solitude'' (Monnet l'-»7S, 320, 424). In December P»57 the Dutch 
parliament became the last to approve. The EFC and Furatom 
began their existence on March P>, 1'BH, only lour years after the 
defeat of the FIX and FPC. The F.1IC went on to change the 
nature ot Furopean politics. Bv contrast, Furatom failed to devel- 
op as its creators had hoped. During the l%0s the six national 
governments increasingly hesitated to relinquish control of their 
luv n a iomic research progr-mis. 

The institutional structures ot each ot the two new organiza- 
tion- were modeled after the successful ones of Ft'SC, with some 
shilt- ol power. Fhev were less explicitly supranational than the 
Ft'SC - High Authority. The independence of the Commissions 
was less pronounced. The Councils of Ministers, which represent 
the national interests of the member states, were given a stronger 
legal role. The Commissions were granted the right to initiate 
measures, and the Councils were given the right ot decision on 
most matters. The structure included both intergovernmental 
and supranational elements, and both static and dynamic quali- 
ties: static in that no progress toward integration could be made 
against the political will ot the individual member states and 
dynamic in that the members were free to lighten their integra- 
tion as much as thev want. Monnet lommenled: " The work they 
did may have disappointed the hopes ot the tederalists; but its 
balanced structure has withstood all subsequent trials. Its key- 
stone is the constant dialogue it establishes between national 
in-litution- and common in-titutions, whose objectives are 
linked'' (Monnet I^CK, 42U In P»h"i it was decided to end the 
contusion ot parallel commissions, councils ol ministers parlia- 
ments, .md high courts for the Ft'SC. Fi t", and Furatom. They 
were melded together, and thereafter the three organizations, 
though still technically separate, were referred to as the 
Furopean Communities (Ft ) with one Furopean Commission, 
one tuuiuil ol Ministers (now called "Furopean Council"), one 
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European Parliament (directly elected since P'7d). and one 
European C ourt uf lusfice. 

['he term 'EC went out ot general use w hen the Maastricht 
Tre.itv e.ime into force on Nov ember 1 , EW\ leav ing terminolog- 
ic.il eonlusion in its wake. It created ,i European Union (I'l l, 
which added common foreign and sccnriK policy and coopera- 
tion m justice and police matters to the lit". But unlike the EC '. the 
EL litis' neither a single decision-making process or ,i legal per- 
StVfil; it i.mnot conclude interndtion.il agreements. Although the 
EC .ind EU .ire technically not exactly (lie s.inie entities, most 
scholars, including the .uithors of this book, now employ the 
term EU inste.u! of EC (See the "Editor s Notes" in the Foreword). 

In 1 1 )t4 w ith Britain t.iking the lead, seven Western 
European countries that had not joined the EEC because ot its 
supran.itionalism formed the European Free Trade Association 
(F.FTA) on the periphery ot Europe, with headquarters in 
Geneva. EETA never developed elaborate structures and oper- 
ates on the basis of voluntary inter-governmental cooperation. 
With limited objectives and without even the slightest : hred ot 
sovereignly, EETA never became a significant organization. Its 
importance declined even further when the UK lett it in l l) 7?. to 
join the EC, follow ed bv a host ot other members. 

THE ENLARGEMENT OF THE EU 

De Gaulle Blocks the UK. Since P^K the EU has been con- 
fronted with challenges involving deepening of the cooperation 
and broadening of the membership. The two aims are in tension 
with one anoMier because any intensification of cooperation 
within the community is threatened bv the need to s.itisly the 
demands of additional sovereign and equal member states. 
Nevertheless, the EU has done both. As examples of deepening, 
the customs union came into effect on Inly I, P'hS, which totally 
eliminated the customs between member states and established a 
common tariff toward tin- outside. In March W-) members 
established a European Monetary System (EMS) and have 
attempted, not always successlullv. to coordinate their monetary 
affairs bv linking their currencies, 1'hev also figure values ot ,i 
basket ot their currencies and alti\ a non-dollar value to what is 
known as a European Currency Unit (ECU), which can be used 
to settle accounts with each other and with some non-member 
countries. 

The EC was never intended to be closed to other European 
countries, and bv I'lHd the number ol member stales had dou- 
bled to twelve. Bui the admission of new members has never 
been easy, and in some cases the debates over this matter have 
been stormy and have deeply divided the members themselves. 
In no cast- has this been more obvious than with the United 
Kingdom. \o doubt, the British assumed that the EC would 
warmlv receive them any time they decided to cast their lot with 
it. Thev had not considered the hostility ot de Gaulle, who had 
become France's powerful leader in P'^K. Only si\ months alter 
EFl'A's birth, Britain had second thoughts about being outside 
the EU, facing a common external tariff erected bv the continent's 
major trading countries. Iheieforo. it began informal discussions 
with the EC in October P'f»0 and formally applied lor member- 
ship in |ulv PJbl. Ireland, Denmark and \orway applied soon 
thereafter. Prime Minster Harold Macmillan explained to parlia- 
ment: "Although the 1 reatv ol Rome is concerned with economu 
matters it has an important politkal objective, namely, to pro- 
mote unitv and stability in Europe... I believe Ihat it is both our 
dulv and our interest to contribute towards that strength bv 
securing the closest possible unitv w ithin Europe (I hint it/ 
P>N7, "VM 

Ehe problems arose when the I k attached iiuidltioiis to its 
entrv. it would not abandon its partners in EE I A and the 
Commonwealth, and it would not .ucept the C ommon 
Agriculture I'oliiv tC AT) on the grounds that it would harm 
British farmers, only industrial goods would count. He Gaulle 
■ q - H the only leader to oppose these conditions, like the other 
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members, he was not willing to permit an outsider to rewrite the 
rules tor an on-going game. 1 le was also suspicious ot the UK's 
"special relationship" with the U.S. and warned ot British mem- 
bership as the Americans' "1 rojan 1 lorse" in Europe. 

On lanuarv 14. l%3, before the Commission had a chance to 
dei ide on the application, he announced that the French repre- 
sentative would veto Britain's entry: 

/ Ufli'id in do / i^ in-id.n ■■'ii' i^ mnuliniv -Jir i» InikfJ . li' M.v ma-l 
./(.vise am) a'/cii /'(c Ji-l-mt M'imli.'i*.- .sfe' h.h in M her <iom^ 
,-, in :;utli,t .mi/ ,viu i'lvsjwd/ l.i (iiifilc a\iy .■' Miwiji ')'<. nihil I Ihlfat- 
,iihl trti.lilhW*. ,ft<l ('li' iJdC»(ft>H. lo UliHC ulhlht r laril) Kiihun c.lll 
iia.e" ('tin' /ft'i«Hf tiL- tilt 1 Ctmtiurnl il'.'ii uith il ni'idr .i latin wliuh i- 
Ci iiliim'lli n'WHhUS. It' h'Xii'HHCf till I t'illilh'lhiViillh ;'irii ii'Hi i'« fa.r.lM' 
,imi I'uivii-i' tlnil hi r .i$riiiiltn>f will I'r j>ii:ilc£itl •vnl .If fit'df iii'r 
i i.\MVi »ii ii/ - wfl/i I'llu'i <aid//H«'- i'i the 'ii .' fw.fi* a'i.\ -i- null .nut 
.','ut iktl ifi«>fii>u i» !&• .rii.'fi- ,/k. -i.'.'u 'Ihnu'iU J°. s '.~. -H Hi- 

1 le did leave the door open tor a changed Britain to oiuer the EU 
at a later time: "It is verv possible that Britain's own evolution, 
and the evolution of the universe, might bring the English little 
bv little towards the Continent" (llurwit/ I W7. 43-44). Because of 
their close economic ties with the UK, the Irish. Danish and 
Norwegian governments promptly withdrew their applications. 

De Gaulle's Challenge to European Integration, De 
Gaulle's reaction was notable for its hrusqueness and for the fact 
that he issued it without warning and without consulting with 
the other members. The EC had been founded on a dual legiti- 
macy, that of the states and that of the EC's supranational institu- 
tions. Nothing constructiv e can be accomplished without consul- 
tation, cooperation, and collaboration. His veto slammed the 
door shut on expansion, while his challenge to the Commission 
and its chairman, Walter Hallstein, threatened the very experi- 
ment of integration. He plunged the community into an institu- 
tional crisis bv attempting to change the majority voting proce- 
dure. The crisis began with the veto of the British entry in 1%3 
and ended with a "gentleman's agreement" in January 1%C> in 
Luxembourg. It involved serious differences between France and 
the remaining five members concerning the nature of European 
integration and how it should dev elop further. De Gaulle crystal- 
lized those differences, which had simmered since P>SS. "It was a 
time for patience, but not tor inaction," in Monnet's opinion 
(Monnet P)7K, 4ol). 

In IMf6 do Gaulle refused to send a French representative to 
the European Council for seven months when the other five 
declined to accept his demands concerning CAE The real issue 
was not CAP, but de Gaulle's vision ol Europe as an i.liWjV rfe's 
/'if/lies, a league of "fatherlands," which reserve ultimate sover- 
eignty tor themselves; that is why he had opposed the ECSC and 
FIX".' Monnet recalled the fundamental difference between his 
and the General's views: "De Gaulle's whole argument was based 
on the premise that nothing European could be undertaken so 
lone, as Europe was not a political reality. But at the same time he 
affirmed that the only political reality was the nation-state." This 
nationalist view, which was popular with the British, contrasted 
sliarph with the integr.itionisl approach ot Monnet and 
Schuman and was expressed in de Gait Ik's frontal attack on the 
vv.iv the EC operated- "We know - and heaven knows how well 
we know it -that there is a different conception ol a European 
federation in which, according to the dreams of those who have 
conceived it, the member countries would lose their national 
identities, and which. ..would be ruled by some technocratic body 
of elders, stateless and irresponsible" (Monnet 1°7S, 3(->(->; Urwin 
1<MI, 342-M. 

I he "Luxembourg Compromise" pushed the controv ersy 
underground again and enabled the 1 C to survive. I his was an 
agreement to dis.igiee: ' 1 he six delegations note- that there is a 
divergence ot views on what should be done in the event ot a 
l.iilure to reach complete agreement' (Morgan l l '7"5, 20S- l l). It 
stipulated thai the European Commission consult the individual 
slates before advancing important proposals and that the 
1 uropean Cumuli could not overrule any member nation. In 
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other words, although Ihe partners would I r% to ro.n h a lOirsen- 
siis "u iih ( i\ a reasonable tunc, .ill votes on matteis of vital mlol- 
est must be unanimous, and c.uh member had veto power. Ihis 
was a grave setbaik lor the snpranaliniia! miHoptioii ol Lurope 
vvhu h was still not aucplablo to all members. 

More emphasis had to hi' placed on tin- will ol tin' nalinn.il 
gov crnmenls, whose mtluenio grev\ ov en more through the 
I'sl.ihlishnii'n; ot tin' Committee ol Permanent koprosenlath i's 
K ORLPLRi, appointi'il by the national governments aiul in mn- 
slant lontait with their capitals. Ihis bodv ol amkissadurs dis 
tirssi's and dissoits the (. onimission's m iti.il lyes before I hi' 
Council deals with them. Ihis made it easier tor the Couiiiil to 
s.n no, and it therelore limited the t onimission's abllitv to pie- 
sent package di*al- to the Ministers tor formal approval. I he 
Commissions powers weie iurther eroded in the 1 l '7(K when 
summit meetings among heads t ,| government bei.ime iivslitu- 
lionah/ed within Ihe (. oinnil ol In rope. I has, the IX was no 
longer the sole lorum tor inlergov ernmental discussions and 
di'i isions 

'let authority gradiialK and impcl'i eptibh began to seep 
Irani the national lapilak bai k to Brussels in a wav w hich did 
not involve lormal treaties. In 1W the go\ ernmenls set up a 
bodv to coordinate their toreign policies: Luropean Political 
Cooperation (I PC or "PoCo" ). Although it is jealouslv eontrolled 
by the national toreign ministries, Polo represented a partial 
transfer ol the locus ot foreign political disunions awav from 
the individual capitals. Lurlher. the Luropean Court has repeat- 
edly interpreted articles within the I'lcalv ot Rome in wavs that 
diminish national autonomv. The most celebrated iase was the 
I V *7*J judgment concerning kJ-sj- ih' Diwu. .1 liipieur. Ihe' 
lairopean judge*, established the principle that it a produil meets 
the standards ot one cotmtrv, then Ihe other member countries 
must accept it unless there are compelling and imid'htt- health, 
safety, or moral dangers. In the P),S(k the (. ommission began 
intervening more eiv gclicallv into matters involving compeli- 
tion. taking tough stands against state aid to iiutnslrv. since 
September pf.vi n has the authoiitv to ilear most mergers or 
lake-o\ ers attei ting large IT companies. 

Groat Britain Opens the Door to Other Members, On May 
2, Pfh7, the British government resubmitted its appln alion to join 
v the I t , again joined bv Ireland (whose econoim is heavilv 
dependent upon Britain), Denmark, and Norwav. 1 lowcvor, it 
attached conditions dealing with (. AP and Ihe Commonwealth 
whiih delavei) its admissions tor vears. On September 2 l ) the 
Luropean C ommission annoiiiueil its approval in priniiple. but 
ile Oaulie again responded that the British were not \el reach, to 
enter. It beiame clear to London that its chances ol admission 
were nil until de C.uille letl the politual stage, which he did on 
April 2>\ hif<>l. It was also clear that the next time it knuiked on 
the door, it w ould have to drop its piei ondilions lor member- 
ship. Doing that opened the wav lor (he Commission and 
Cuuinil to au'epl all lour lountiies' applkathms. On l.muarv 22. 
P'72, Ihe lour signed the I reatv ol Accession w ith the si\ mem 
hers, and in PCT the I k, Ireland and Denmark joined 

I he governments ol \orwav, Britain, and Denmark had set - 
ond thoughts about their decisions to join, and all those to put 
thi' question to their people in non-binding relercnda. 1 he liming 
ol their an ession was unlortunate, coimiiling with the first war 
ol an eionomii ri'iessnm n suiting Irom toe dramatu iiuriMse m 
vvnilil oil priies as ,1 lesiilt ol the PC? Middle l ast war. C nlics 
blamed IX membership toi the economii doldrums and the rise 
in priies and unemplovnient. Ihe first rclcrendum took pl.ue in 
Norvvav and resiilti'il in .1 slinging rebuke toi the government. 
^ V • said ' no,'' and Ihe guv eminent 1 hose to honoi Ihis result and 
nol to enter It is fhe onh lonnlrv that ever tinned down an otlei 
to |oin. Ihe Norwegians' re|ei lion was due mainlv to a general 
rcaUion bv the pcripherv (rural) people against a mo\e whiih, it 
was leared, umkl seriously alleit the nation's unique and tr.nli 
tional I lie and 1 ultuie I he It w as w itlelv seen as ,1 potential 
danger to Norwegian souel\ In November PMI, lor mam' ot the 
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same ica-ons, S2". ol \orwegian voters again rejected their gov- 
ernment's renewed el lulls to lead thi' lounlrv into the I I . In 
Lobruarv PWn the Danes held their relorendiim. B\ .1 voteul . 
tit -l-I'. thev signalled their support loi lonliiuied IC member- 
ship, 1 lowov ei , the 1 ai oe Islanders slik k with their P'7 * decision 
not to follow the Danish homeland into the PC . VIso. alter win- 
ning home rule under Danish sovereigntv in PC 1 ', C in vn land's 
".(11)0 iiti/eiis dei ided in |ws« to seiede I10111 the I (. , Ihe only 
people i'V er to do so. 

I leilions in the L k in l«7-l brought Ihe I abour Partv to 
power, led In Prime Minister I larold Wilson. Labourites had 
opposed the original terms o| Britain s entrv anil had pledged to 
renegotiate them it thev won the election. In ollue thev had to 
make good on their promise, anil tro.ni April PC-1 to March I "-175 
thev look the I (. through the excruciating proiess all over again. 
In the end, having won a lew minor revisions, the Wilson gov- 
ernment i'ei oninieiideil 1 ontinuod membership, In a vote of con- 
si ience the I louse ol t amnions agreed »(•> to LI! to remain, and 
this result was continued bv the nation's tirst-ever referendum 
on 1 11 in' t. 1^7% when two-thirds ot the voters approved, t learlv, 
the British had overcome their serious objei lions. 

Nevertheless, the British assumed the role w ithin the IX' for- 
merly occupied bv the I Tench of being the mavericks and loot- 
draggers. In prailiec, British governments have tended to put 
British interests ahead of l uropean interests. Thev have been 
cool toward the collective decision-making process, C AP, a com- 
mon energy policy, a directly eleited lairopean Parliament, and 
L.MS. Prune Minister Margaret I hatcher, w ho ruled from l 1 )? 1 ) 
until November IWO, tried hard to reduce the British contribu- 
tion to thi' LC budget. She was suspicious of deepening integra- 
tion on the grounds that it would undermine national sovereign- 
ty She proclaimed in 1MK.H; "We have not successfully rolled back 
the frontiers ot the state in Britain only to see them reimposed at 
a lairopean level with a Luropean sliperstati e\en, ising a new 
dominance Irani Biussels." I ler objei lions were rooted in princi- 
ple "In 111 \ view, we have surrendered enough." 

I ler obstruition to Luropean unit\ proved to be her undo- 
ing. I'oimcr L'oreign Ministei David Owen lomnieiited: 'The 
Creeks understood it .ill Croat men and women are nol brought 
down bv lesser mortals, thov are brought down bv themselves.'' 
I he w illingness ol Prance ancl C .ermanv to relinquish more sov- 
ereigntv to l urope widened the chasm between Ihe L .K ami its 
lonlinental partners I'hatiher's cabinet was roi Led bv high-level 
resignations stemming I rum disagreements over Lurope-. in P-IHd 
Michael lloseltine stormed out beiatise hi' wanted a l uropean 
consortium, not one Irom the L .S., to pun hasi' a British heli- 
inpter utmpanv. In P>W Nigel 1 awson letl hoiause he wanted to 
include the pound 111 LMs. Ihe fatal resignation and the ultalvst 
lor her downhill was Sir C loettrev 1 lowe, the last surviv ing mem- 
ber ol her original I l )7 l » 1 abinel and an architect ol I hatchorism/' 
in earlv No\ ember I l )')(l. Ile 1 barged in Pailiamont that her 
obsirucl ion 111 Lurope larriecl serious risks lor our nation.' 
Within days this devastating speech led to a sunesslul ihallcnge 
to her leadership, she resigned alter a historic elev -en-year rule, 
Ihe longest prime ministership smce the \ iclwnan era and the 
longest 1 onset utive one since the Napoleonu age. ll is a mile- 
stone in the history of Luropean unilv that a legendary British 
leader run Id be brought down largely bv domestii politual con- 
troversies relating to Lurope. Nevertheless, she and her lullew- 
ing ol "L uroskeptics' within the t "onsen alive Partv continued to 
plague her sut cessoi , |ohn Ma|or ( 1 hoinpson pi'-M, 21 7, 11^-41). 

In the P'.SOs the LC opened its door lit C a'eeie, Portugal, and 
Spain. Snue these southern Luropean uiinifiies hail only reient- 
Iv eineigi ' Irom mihtiUV 01 ta-.ii'-t uile, thev saw membership 
prinunih as a means loi siabih/mg „>ul sti engthening demoi ra- 
i v, as w ell as loi improv ing the standards of li\ ing ol their citi- 
zens Creole, whiih had experienceil military rule Irom I'Jlv to 
P'7-l, entered in PLSI Poitugal and Spam, whiih had emerged 
Irom lasiisl mle in H7-1 and PCi ri'spei 1 ivi'K , joined 111 P'.Sfv, 
Spam had been the onlv lonntrv 111 Western I mope nol to 
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belong lc» I'll A. I In- EC , or VVIO; in [MS2 it became the firs' 
Mate to join \AIO alter the I KC I had done' s ( i in l 1 '"^. With I ho 
inclusion ol i ln-^i' 1 nations, the EC had doubled its size to 
become .in organization ot !2 states and >20 milium people. On 
Januan I, l l M\ Austria, Finland, and Swvelen became members 
alter a majority ol their voter-, supported entry in relerenda. 1 his 
raised the I I. s si/e to titteen states and "CO million eiti/ens 
Finland's entry expanded the I t to the Russian trontier. Bv [<> l li 
the line ot lormal applicants hail grown to include Malta, 
Cvprus, Switzerland, Turkey, Roland, and Hungary. The irre- 
sistible logic ot I uropean unil\' a 1 1 eels countries all ov er the lun- 
tinent. 

THE MARCH TOWARD EUROPE 
CONTINUES 

The Single European Act, "1992," and the European 
Economic Area. In l l IHft, the same war it broadened itselt to 
include Spain and Portugal, the KC also took a dramalk step 
toward deepening itselt. Under the dvnamic leadership of tor- 
mev French Finance Minister laequcs Helens, who was succeeded 
in lanuarv l<W,i as EL president by lacques Santer ot 
Luxembourg, i! launched a Single l uropean Act (SEA) which 
aimed to complete the "single market. ' Delors followed in a line 
of Frenchmen who had helped shape the institutional develop- 
ment ot Furopoan integration: supranationalism was the brain- 
child of Monnet; de Caulk' tried to replace this with intergovem- 
mentalism; and Delors presided over a renaissance ol the 
European Commission. The Commission made. 1 the proposals, 
the European Council made the' decisions cm them, and the 
European Parliament commented and ollerod amendments but 
could not overrule Brussels. 

SEA, which went inloeltect in P>S7, w as a catalvst to gel the 
European train moving again. It supplemented the Ireatv ot 
Rome bv setting a series ot prec ise targets with a timetable 
toward the goal ol one' large, frontier-tree market, without hid- 
den protectionism in the lorm ot non-taritl barriers, suc h as dit- 
tering taxing, policing procedures, and standards which ham- 
pered trade within the EC. Its ub|eelivcs included the free move- 
ment of people, goods, service's and money within the EC 
(known as the' lour freedoms"!, tec hnological development, eco- 
nomic and monotarv union, improvement ot the cm ironment 
and working conditions, creation ot more eltoctive and democra- 
tic European institutions, and institutionalization ot cooperation 
among the member states in the Held of foreign polic e. 1 he tar- 
get vear for completion of this ambitious pioieet wa«. bwZ, a date 
selected primarily tor its symbolism, live centuries alter the' dis- 
covery of the \ew \\ orld. 

SEA changed the ua\ EL institutions work. To get things 
done, most decisions were' taken In majority vote, not unanimi- 
ty. As a sign ol momentum, members reached an agreement in 
P'iSN lining spending limits tor the sears, therein c]Uic!ing 
Britain's umv- ot speiidlhritlincss. Hie 1 uropean C ommissjon 
dratted 2S2 community directives to replace national laws cm a 
wide range ot subjects; the\ began their way through various 
ag. nicies and went to the twelve national governments ten 
approval. On lanuarv I, EMI S| .\ was largelv complete, and 
most ol 1 mope' s inte rnal barriers tell. 

In |m)| (he' EC and I E I A countries agreed lo iorni a 
European Economic Area (I I'M, which creates a maiket ol WO 
million customers extending from the Mediterranean to the 
Arctic and accounting tor ovei 40'. ol world It < le Onlv 
N'orwav, Iceland, I lechtenstc'in, and Switzerland icinain in 
El I \ Within the 1 1 \, pai tic ipalmg I I I A members i-iifov tin 
El s tour tree'donis': ol goods, services, capital, and people', but 
EEA does ncit include agriculture, lish, energy, coal and steel. 
E't'l A members live' under mam El rules although they have no 
voice in then writing. EEA became' lullv operational on lanuarv 
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I, EW4, and bv EW^ more than two-thirds cil the eighteen coun- 
tries' toreign trade was being conducted with each other. 

I he SEA had stimulated tears in Switzerland that it could be 
isolated, and in EW2 its Federal C mtiii,il lormally applied tor EC 
membership. But Sw iss voters decided in I Vc ember P«2 not to 
|om the single' market. Oc»rman-speakers in the large c ities said 
v c's, but Ihev were mi I voted bv rural and small-town German 
spe'ake'is, whcise ti aditional tear ot being absorbed bv a larger 
Cerniaiiv was revived bv the Maastricht Ireatv. By contrast, 
I rench-speaking Swiss, who have no tear ot France, said ves. I he 
Swiss rejection ot the EEA put the country's application to the 
EC tor which there was no parliamentary or popular majorifv in 
l'W\ temporarily on ice 

Maastricht and the Treaty on European Union, In April 
|m)0. the' European Council called for "lutlher, decisive 
steps. ..towards European unity as envisagoc' in the Single 
European \ct." At their December PW1 summit meeting in 
Maastricht, a Hutch town on theCerman bord.T, EC- loaders 
agreed to create a single European currency and central bank, to 
establish close cooperation on justice and home lffairs, and to 
move toward ciimmon defense, foreign, and ecor untie policies 
bv the' end of the century. It was agreed that the W EC would be 
revived to serve as Europe's own defense system, albeit "linked 
to" NATO. On February 7, PM2, the' Treaty on European Union 
was signed. It aimed at fulfilling the dream ot politCa! union to 
parallel the economic union developed in the Single E-.irope Act. 

The treaty was highly controversial in some member states. 
In France it was accepted in a referendum bv the narrowest 
majority, Danish voters rc'iected it once. Only alter Denmark 
negotiated an exemption bum the single currency and tlie prov i- 
sions on defense, foreign and judicial policies, and European citi- 
zenship, did the Danish government sign the Ireatv, Extremely 
heated debate in the L niled Kingdom forced the British govern- 
ment to negotiate the right to "opt out" Kith I rum the goal ot a 
single currency and from the commitment to coordinate "social 
policy." Mam- supporters were critical of this ,) l,i nir/c approach 
allowing members tc> sign up onlv lor the policies ihev like, but 
compromise was essential. I he treaty became ettee'tive on 
November I, PM"1 following ratification bv C.orinanv. the last o! 
the twelve member states lo adopt the new union. 

EU Response to the Collapse of Communism in Eastern 
Europe. I he decade ol the eighties e'lided with some o! the most 
proluuiicl changes in European history. In the wake ol dramatic 
i hange's in the Sovic't Union made possible bv a rclorni-mindod 
Mikhail Corbachev . who look the reins of power in March P'S\ 
one after the other Eastern European nations threw olf the shac k- 
les of communism, had at least partially tree elections, and 
pledged to abandon their planned command economies lor tree 
market systems. In December l*H the Soviet Union itsell col- 
lapsed, and its titteen republics became independent. I he fail- 
ures ol communism led Eastern Europeans to look toward 
Western Europe lor inspiration, whe'iea magnetic powei ol Iree- 
elom and prosperity .'manates from the peoples. I heir diverse' 
experiences and experiments are useful and instructive, such as 
Spain's and Portugal s rapid development ot democracy alter 
decades ol dic'latorship. Western Europeans steer their own des- 
tinies and are poised lo create the world's largest market, which 
can protect and expand their prosperity in the Iw cntv-lirst centu- 
ry. 

I he I C had no e onlingene v plans lor sen h a sudden e ol lapse' 
ol the Soviet Union and its empire. As a result, the member 
countries were div icle'el about how lo respond, just when ihe SEA 
and Ihc Maastricht Ireatv sought to 'deepen" the community's 
integration, Some opposed "deepening" the supranational msti 
billons ot the I I nisle\ul ol remaining more open to the lledg 
ling democracies- in Eastern Europe. Ihev argued that it is no 
time to create new institutions and to weaken national parlia- 
ments just w he'ii I astern Europe.. n nations are digging them 
selves mil trom under tluir stultifying btircauciacies and breath- 
ing new hie into their legislature's. Olhels argued thai Ihe 1 I 
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slimjUI nut be induced u> sacnlicc its achievements and solidarity 
b\ agreeing to ho merged into ,1 kiiul of huge, loose pan- 
Fnropean conglomeration with countries whoso demou'atic and 
capitalist experiments amid nut vet be regarded as siucesslul 
and lasting. 

I'hei'e .111.' manv practical problems th.il will pun wit Pastern 
1- uiopi\in countries Ironi being admitted soon as full 11' mem 
hers. riti-l-U Has structurally designed tor six countries, and it is 
already experiencing difficulty coping with fifteen. Fastward 
expansion would increase the club to a s^orc or mon 1 members 
and seriously alUvt voting rules and tin- balance between large 
and small countries. The comparative advantages ot termer com- 
munis economies are otten in industries, such as iron and steel, 
in which the FU is already Irving to prop up its own uncompeti- 
tive tirnis. Fnlargement to include weak pastern economies 
would also threaten the main recipients ot FU development 
tunds, especiallv Spain, Portugal, Greece and Ireland, as well as 
constituencies, particularh' larmers in all IT countries, who ben- 
efit from the current budget arrangements. All would object to 
any new members claiming a slice ot the pie at their expense. 
Since the FU accepts now countries only b\ unanimity, delay is 
certain. 

The onh instant new members ot the 1 : L' were Id million 
Hast Germans. Upon the PRC's insistence, they had ahvavs 
enjoyed the privilege ot selling their products in the Common 
Market on the same terms as West Germans. The downfall ot' the 
German IVmocratic Republic tCDRl made German unification 
possible on October T I>WU. This was an event thai had always 
been one of the principal aims ot Furopean integration. Monnet's 
Action Committee had noted on lune I, 1%4: The participation 
ot the German Federal Republic in the Furopean Community 
and in the West has already gi\en the Germans a future shared 
with the other peoples ot Furope. The reuniting ot the Germans 
in the European Community in the making is an essential condi- 
tion tor peace'' (Fontaine pklfi, V). Nevertheless, old tears ot 
combined German power had not been stilled by the PMk. To 
be unlhtcatenmg. a unified I lermanv had to be part ot something 
larger than itselt. l'lie most important German reassurance was 
to press hard tor further Furopcan unity and to create, as novel- 
ist Thomas Mann put it, "not a German Furope, but a I'uropean 
Germany." The French were especially determined to dilute 
German power bv binding it more tightly into Furope, and the 
government ot 1 lelmul Kohl was ,i willing partner in this. 

Fastward expansion would endanger IT efforts to disman- 
tle its internal borders. In l l 18^ representatives ot a group ol Ft 
countries met in the 1 u\embourg village ot Schengen to launch a 
movement to do awav with border checks along their common 
borders. By pM^ this sjiengen agreement applied to all FT 
i ountrios. except the IK, Ireland, and Denmark. 1'he problem is 
that people flee from collapsing empires and economies. The 
peace settlement alter the First World War had lett a quarter ot 
1 astern I'uropeans ,is minorities under alien rule, and eai h ol the 
fifteen lormer Soviet republics is ,i patchwork ot ethnic groups. 
Communism s released grip, the breakup ol the Soviet Union 
and its Fiistern Furopean empire, and the splintering ot multina- 
tional state's such as N ugoslavia, unleashed a westward migra- 
tion which could become a flood. Fiononiu distress and popula- 
tion explosions in northern and w estern Alrita also sent millions 
ol Arabs and Africans northward. Such a massive influx threat- 
ens to overwhelm welfare systems, exacerbate social unrest in 
Western Furope, and endanger the IT s tree llow of goods, uipi- 
tal, and people. In this centun massive migrations m Furope 
have sparked elhnii massacres and pogroms. It is causing 
doinestu h,u klashes and Incline, the rise ot xenophobii right 
wing parties, despite the Ln ts thai loreigners ,nc needed m main 
prosperous lenutru's to do dirlv and dangerous work and to 
lompeltsale lor low birth rales. In PW5 FU countries consulted 
with eaih other before introdiuing stridor lonlroK along their 
external frontiers to stem the entr\ of illegal immigrants and 
refugees. 
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The dramatic ihanges in the Fast reminded the Ft how it 
needed to take the lead in Furopean cooperation and assistance. 
It assumed the task in lime IW of coordinating Western aid to 
Fastern Furope. It proceeded to conclude trade agreements w ith 
main former Soviet blink countries. In |une PW it recogni/ed 
that the "I'uropean Agreements" signed with Poland. Ilungaiv, 
the C/ech Republic, Slovakia, Romania and Bulgaria would be 
\ iewed as ,i step toward the ultimate goal of' full membership. It 
offered these six partners tree trade with the FT' in industrial 
goods in PM^ and promised to extend this to steel in PWn and 
textiles in l c W~ In june PW4 the IT 1 signed a "Partnership and 
Co-operation Agreement" with Russia establishing a f ramework 
for creating a tree-trade /one alter PW. Former FU President 
huques IVIors called this "the most important agreement that 
Russj,! l W s ever signed with the West" ( \\\^lun^Um l\i-t. lune 25, 
1W4, AIS1. The FT' signed a similar agreement with the Ukraine 
in PW-I. 

Despite many challenges and difficulties, the dream ol 
I 'uropean unity is still intact. No member wants to leave the FU, 
and many countries are lining up to join. Prosperity in the 
world's largest market is envied throughout the globe, and the 
chances of war among its members are nonexistent. This contin- 
ued success and progress would give great satisfaction to lean 
Vlonnet. who had ahvavs kept on his desk a photo of the rait 
kml I iki. which had crossed the Pacific Ocean. 1 ie explained that 

"tin- ihlrriilnrr fwif Hmllul //ft' .(Mr uviU, ,in,i. v ntv ,r.i- ,i -uniM 
n >>in (i.c'i. riw-f veiim- Hi' '; • fciHi' tktv .••»« m-. ,nnl tficn lln'u -ri ,mt 
thru knar iU,U thru n'liU we/ Inn] hhk. IVi'ia/c. vi ilir ,/iHii ir/fir*. thru 
'.Mi/ iwfu rih- pj'Urn .'.' v'.' -'I' IVi' lea .;><- Wddm-i k'l em Iirr. tlir 
f/iii).-./ <l,iir- ,'i / ia,';v hii,I Vi i,- hv User i- nr -fr'HK hhi.' >\Uwwt 
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INTRODUCTION 

1 "ho purpose of this book is lo clarify the significance of the 
eeoiioniie. politie.ll, and cultural developments th.it .ire olfeti 
described .is "loc)2 and the Unification of Hurope.'' Such .1 
description is somcwh.it misleading, the process is not re.illv one 
ot unific.ition, .ind thoarena is not Hurope; nevertheless, the term 
li.is gained popul.iv currency .ind efforts to replace it w ith some- 
thing more precise .ire prob.iblv futile. But, il the term is to he 
used, it is important to be aware of its in.ici uracil's. 

Surrender of Sovereignly. Since the beginnings of the mod- 
ern st.ite svstem centuries .igo, one of the cardinal rules ot state- 
cr.ift h.is been the retention of sovereignty. Thomas llobbes' clas- 
sic description in the se\ enteenth couture ol the state as 
Leviathan, that ot which nothing is greater," reflects the concept 
of the state as a sovereign entity, a power that has ultimate politi- 
cal and legal authority. Sovereignty can be viewed in both its 
external and internal dimensions. Hxtcrnallv, in its relations with 
other states, both international law and modern diplomacy 
assume that each state is, at least on a legal basis, equal and inde- 
pendent. Interna-lv, in its relations with its eiti/ens and sub- 
sidiary jurisdictions, both law and politics are based on the 
premises that the state is the highest power and that both legal 
appeals and political demands cannot go outside and beyond the 
state. 

In reality, of course, not all states have been true sovereign 
entities. Weaker powers have deferred to and been dominated bv 
more powerful ones. Instances ol greater slates dictating to lossei 
states in both external (diplomatic) and internal (political and 
economic) matters are common in the history ol the las' several 
centuries, Nevertheless, such instances are seen as exceptions 
(though thev niav not be exceptional) in the general scheme ot a 
world community composed ot states that are essentially inde- 
pendent and sovereign entities. 

The surrender ol sovereignty therefore is something that a 
st.ite does only under exieption.il circumstances. The most com- 
mon example : . of * ourse, .is a result ot war. Hroni the partitions 
of Poland ir ■ ■ Ighteenlh century to the partition ol Germany 
in the twenli " ivnturv. states have relinquished sovereignty 
onl\ when this are deteated or otherwise torced to do so. .Are 
there anv examples ol states voluntarily abandoning their sover- 
eignty? Are there any examples ot states doing so from a position 
of strength and not weakness' If any, thev are rare. 

\et such a surrender ol sovereignly is precisely what this 
book describes and analyzes, The states ol the Huropean Union 
have chosen to relinquish a number ol their sovereign powers. 
This decision and the processes that have evolved I ruin it are 
without parallel in modern history. Vet, it is important lo realize 
that the processes lo be discussed in this book .ire not necessari- 
ly, in themselves, aimed at creating some kind ot Huropean 
"super-state. " 

I'he central event" that ou urred in l l W2 was neither polite 
' cal nor economic; rather it was legal, bach member country ot 
the thon-l uropean CommimiH had agreed that, bv the end ol 
l l ' l i2, it would ralilv a number o| directives and regulations lh,u 
had been approved b\ the luropean (. ominiimtv institutions. 
While the national political process might vary somewhat from 
stale lo slate, e.u h ol the member stales committed ilselt lo trans 
pose these regulations into its own national legislation I hose 2 l H1 



directives i"o\er a wide range ot subjects that were lo be imple- 
mented bv December 31, ! l W2. As described in greater detail in 
( hapter (■>, the implementation is essentially irreversible and 
exceptions are subject to the approv al ot I'uropean Union-level 
institutions. 

Economic and/or Political. Unlike the Maastricht Treaty, the 
primary scope of the "I W2" directives was economic. 1 he specific 
goal to be achieved was the completion of the Huropean 
Community's internal market. The objectives that were articulat- 
ed in the mid-l l >Btts proposed removing all obstacles to the tree 
movement of persons, goods, serv ices, and capital. While there 
certainly are political, cultural, and social implications in the 
development of the internal market, and these are discussed 
throughout the following chapters, it is important to note that 
the initial agreement to implement the directives was conceived 
in a context that etnphasi/ed these economic goals. There was .1 
widespread consensus within the Huropean C ommunity on the 
economic dimension, but in other areas there is much less agree- 
ment. 

Unification vs. Integration. It is misleading to speak ot 
I'uropean unification. Rather it is more accurate lo speak ot 
l uropean integration 1 he completion ot the internal market is .1 
step toward the economic integration ot a significant part — 
though certainly not all — ol Hurope. Whether this integration 
will lead to some kind of unific.ition is not at all dear. While the 
Treaty of Koine, which established the Huropean Community in 
the mid-IWIs assumed that economic, social, and political unifi- 
cation would eventually dev elop, it was only by focusing on eco- 
nomic integration that the processes that culminated in |W| 
began. The degree lo which countries can hav e a shared econo- 
my without a shared polity is not clear, nor is it clear how desir- 
able such a goal would bo. Insolar as the term unification carries 
with it the implication ol the formation ot a large political stale, it 
may be appropriate to either avoid using the term or to do so 
only with an awareness ol its ambiguity. It seems certain that 
economic integration will occur, it is much less clear that unifica- 
tion will follow, despite the Treaty on Huropean Union. 

What will be the significance ol I'uropean unification? 
Obviously, this question can not be definitively answered. 
Nevertheless, some tentative assessments can be otlered. 1 he 
picture that emerges, however, will vary depending on the per- 
spective employed. There are at least three separate perspectives 
from w hich l uropean unification can be viewed. 

A NATIONAL PERSPECTIVE 

l lie national perspective is the most laniiliar ol the three. In 
the United Slates, Huropean history is traditionally taught and 
thus seen as the cumulative histon ot individual nation-stales. In 
Hurope, where the loncopt ot Huropean history is a reient inno- 
vation, what is usually taught is the particular history ol individ- 
ual nation-states, liven those phenomena that transcended 
national units are seen in a national perspeitiv e; thus, one speaks 
ol the Itaiian Renaissance and the C.erman Reformation, the 
Ireiuh Hnlighlenment and the I nglish Industmil Revolution 
1 he emphasi , is i onsislentlv on national units. The emphasis on 
national units is in part an ai knovvledgmelil that a l.uk ol pohli- 
i.vl unity is one ot the distinguishing char.u leristics ol Huropean 
i iv ihzation. 
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Culture. I here has alvvav s been a i nllural iinih hi 1 1 u ■ histo- 
ry of lurope (or al least to I In 1 history ot C entral and Western 
lurope), Irnliallv based on Western Christianity, with the adop- 
lion ot tin.' Roman Kilo in the 1 arlv Middle Ages and the growth 
ol .1 I Jim high i ulturv in tho I ligh Middle \gcs, this i nliiir.il 
unitv was well established In the end ol the Medieval Period 
Artistic models ,i nil inlellei lual lormulafions moved back and 
forth ,n ross I-urope ,is easily ,is Jul chunhmen, siholais, and 
students. | hi' earlv modern period saw this <. n 1 1 1 1 t.i 1 uniu 
heiame more secular, as it moved away Ironi a I at in-based, 
i him h-orienlcd foundation toward one based on vernacular lan- 
guages without an ecck'siastiial Inundation. It was dining this 
period thai the iniuept nl Q hnslcnikiiii was replaced bv that ot 
Ftirope, but - u ilh the notable and partial e\i eplion ot religion 
llii' unilv persisted. The nineleenlh and twentieth centuries are 
also marked bv a cultural unity. While some cultural areas did 
become Iragmentcd lor example, legal studies artistic movc- 
incnts siu h as Impressionism and literal s' genres sin h .is 
Romania ism were I 'urope.in wide. In P'tlll, just ,is m I >l HI. sii- 
elui' and philosopln were modes ot inquiry that transcended 
national borders. The unity ol luropean high uillure has persist- 
ed until lodav. 

Economic. Ike economii dimension of luropean history 
has, ol course not seen a unilv resembling the uiitural dimen- 
sion. I ke completion ot the internal market and the integration 
ol national economics are phenomena ol the lulure, not the past. 
\e\ erlheless, the cionoiuic dimension has not been marked In 
the tragmentalion that i har.icteri/es the political dimension. At 
first, in the luirlv Mrddle Ages, Icing distance and inter-regional 
trade were primarily i haracteri/eel bv lu\ur\ goods and onl\ 
had an impact on the highest elites ot society. I .tier, howe\ er, the 
High Middle Ages saw the torninlion nl regional trading areas 
le g., the 1 l.uiseatic I eigne), winch moved commodities as well 
as Iumiia goods. 1 he inclusion ot commodities such as timber 
and melaK served to draw larger segments ot society into an >.\ o- 
nnime world. Bv the end ol the Medieval Period, the regional 
li uliug areas had been incorporated into a larger one encom- 
passing all ol l J u rope (indeed, it extended to neighboring "conii 
lien's' as well), and the ditlusion of lommorual pr.Klices had 
been extended throughout society, even to tin.' level ol peasants 
living in Alpine regions. 

At the beginning ol the Modern I ra, lew l-irropeans lived bv 
barter and even (ewer uuiimtniilies were economically selt-sulti- 
i lent. I he protei tionism that spuradh alK i h.ir.icleri/ed the l ark 
Modern and Modern Iras, i.e., trom the se\enleenlh cenlury 
through the twentieth, did not produce autanhii coiiiniiinilies. 
rather all it did was attempt to lontnil trade between various 
regions and to regul.ite. but not eliminate, economii uiterdepeii- 
di'iu e. lust as 1 uropean history has been char.n leri/ed bv i tillur- 
al unil\', so too it ha-- been i liar.u leri/ed hv eionomii interde- 
pendence, 

Political, \ prize is poiioduallv awarded in Brussels honor- 
mg individuals, suih as lean Mound, who have lontribuled to 
I uropean in legi a I ion . I he name ol this award, the l'ri\ 
C harleniagne. honors the role ol the great Prankish emperor, 
Charlemagne, .is the l ather ot lurope" tjt,ih'i mto\w\. While it 
tertainh is appropriale to ai knowledge C harlemagne's role as 
the first iiHlividu.il to rule over a united Furope, it is e\en more 
important to reali/e lh.it he was also the last to do so. While the 
temporary sun ess ol the t arolingian I nip ire in the eighth tentn- 
iv bequeathed the ideal ol a untied l urope, the mllapsc ol that 
empire in the ninth i enturv ensured that sm h an ideal would not 
be reah/ed. I here have been periods when it looked as it some 
kind ol I uiopean i imlli alion would be possible, lor example in 
the sixteenth louliirv with C bark's \ , and ouasional atlempls to 
lonquer l urope have arisen, siu h as Vipoloon in the nineleenlh 
lonliliv it i it J llillei in tbe twentieth None has sin i ceded . Ihc 
iiillural unity and eiononiu interdependent e lh.it distinguishes 
l uropean lusiorv have no| had ,i politn.il i ountei part. Rather. ,i 



luiulanrenial quality ot l uropean i ivili/atron is the l.u k ot polili- 
i.il unilv. 

Uniqueness of Nation-State. 1 he emphasis mi national 
units is also an ,n knowledgnienl ot the iiniqueness of the 
l uropean nation stale. I v pes ol politual organization in major 
i iv ili/atioiis seem to follow one ol two patterns: the citv stale or 
Ihc lerrilori.il empire. Western ( iv ih/at ion experienced both ot' 
these patterns with the cilv states ol Classkal Clreeie giving way 
to the Roman Umpire Hut other civilizations have seen a similar 
process, e.g , the Sumeri.i n cilv stales being replaced by the 
lialn Ionian I nipire in the Middle I'.ist. 

I hese two varieties ol political nrganr/alion can be seen as 
having complementary strengths and weaknesses. On the one 
hand, the i itv state ottered ils lili/ens an extraordinary degree of 
participation and involvement, but did so al I he price of internal 
instability and external vulnerability. On the other hand, territor- 
ial empire*, offered internal stability and external protection, hut 
did so al the prke of individual alienation ,md lack ol involve- 
ment. The territorial nation -si ales that began to lorm in the I ligh 
Middle Ages combined the strengths ol both eilv stale and 
empire, while avoiding their weaknesses. Countries such as 
I ngland and France were strong enough to prov ide internal sta- 
bility and external protection. At the same time, they developed 
institutions that provided participation and involvement to 
many ol their inhabitants, From this perspective, the nation-state 
seenis to be a unique political entity in Western history, and per- 
haps in World I lislorv .is well. 

Huropcan History a Process of National Unification. The 
awareness that 1'uropean history is characterized bv political dis- 
unity and I hat the nation-stale is a unique entity has led histori- 
ans to locus on the nation-stale and the tai tors that gav e birth to 
it. As Furopean history is convenlionallv viewed, one ol the pri- 
mary historical tones at w ork is the proiess ol national unifica- 
tion. 

France and Pngland (and to a lesser extent Spain) are often 
viewed as exemplars ol this proiess. Pngland seems lo have 
achieved national unity earlv. in the 1 ligh Middle Ages, and this 
precocious accomplishment can be used lo explain much that is 
distinctive in inglish history. I'ranie ako aihievod a kind of 
national unity by the end ol the Mediev al Period, and mm h ol its 
subsequent history, particularly leading up lo the Revolution ot 
ITS 1 ', is seen as oik- thai involved the completion ol this process, 
ol stale building. I'he limitation ol a Spanish state, with the 
alliante ol Castile and Aragon in the fifteenth lenlurv. was less 
thorough than developments in Prance, and the subsequent 
instability ot this alliance is seen as explaining the imbalances 
and internal discord that i harat leri/ed Spanish history trom the 
sixteenth through the twentieth centuries. 

It Western Furope was marked by the process ot national 
unilii alion, then Central I urope was marked bv (he failure of 
this proiess, both ( iermanv and Italy are seen as departing trom 
the l-renih model, as neither lormed national states in the 
medieval or earlv modern periods. The laik ol iialion.il unity 
becomes a primary explanation lor niuih that is distinctive in 
Italian hisloiv. loi example, the Renaissani e. Much ol the discus- 
sion ol medieval ( leruian histon is devoted lo explaining whv it 
did not .uhieve national unity, while the story ot modern 
Cermanv is that ot the belated leali/atioii ot a dermaii stale, 
Main ol the w ai s ot the nineteenth i enturv i an he seen as pari ot 
this pint ess ol (lerman uniliwition; and the two world wars of 
the twentieth i enturv i an be view ed as resulting Iron) its siu i ess. 

Insofar as l urope east ot ( .crinam and Italy is given niuih 
attention m \moriiaii history ionises, w hat is ,u knowledged is 
I h< absent e ol the dnve towards national unilv until lelalively 
modern limes. While some attention is given lo those lounlries 
thai seem to have a distinguishable national identity, suih as 
Poland and t.reete, 1 astern l urope is seen as being iharaiter- 
l/ed by in 1 1 1 1 1 national stales sink as the Russian and Aiisiio- 
lliingaiian 1 mprres 1 utle attention is given to the historv ol 
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those states until the nineteenth century, when their history 
becomes one of collapse under the pressure of political national- 
ism. 

Significance of European Unification. It European historv 
is a process ot national unification, then the tormalion ot the 
European Community becomes an event ot extraordinary signifi- 
cance. As described prev ioush m Chapter I, the first move-, 
toward the formation ot a European Communit v were taken 
soon after the end of World War II with the goal of eliminating 
the possibility of such a war occurring again. 1 he wars that have 
characterized the historv ot Europe tor the past two centuries are 
customarily seen as the result ot national conflicts, either as part 
of the verv process ol national unitication. as in those ot the nine- 
teenth century, or as a result ot tensions and conflicts between 
national states, as in those ot the twentieth century and those ot 
the Napoleonic period. It European wars ha\e been the result ot 
the coexistence of sovereign nation-states, then it logically fol- 
lows that a development that reduces the force of political 
nationalism and minimize*- the tension between sovereign 
nation-states will serve to lessen the historical causes ot conflict 
in Europe. 

The historv of Europe since at least the seventeenth century 
is a historv of nation-states. Concepts such as sovereignty, citi- 
zenship, and patriotism are ones that arose m the context of 
nation-states. W hat w ill such concepts mean in a world not 
div ided into such states 1 What will sovereignty mean in a situa- 
tion w here individual states cannot determine who will enter 
their country 1 What w ill citizenship mean w hen legal systems 
are determined In extra-national bodies 1 W hat will patriotism 
mean when national identity becomes less significant? Is it possi- 
ble for states to retain sovereigntv in some areas, such as defense, 
and relinquish it in others? While the answers to these questions 
are far from clear, it does seem clear that European unification 
will change the verv way states view themselves and each other. 
If European historv has been the process of national unification, 
then the events of l*M2 and the Maastricht Iroaty surely mark a 
new direction tor and a new era in the historv of 1 urnpe. 

A EUROPEAN PERSPECTIVE 

State and/or Nation. While the national perspective 
described above is the most tamiliar to Americans, it is not the 
only way to view European history and, hence, not the onlv per- 
spective from which to view l uropean unitication. Another per- 
spective is called a "I'uropean" perspective because it places the 
process of national utlifk ation described above in a somewhat 
different context. It does not denv the importance of the nation- 
state to the modern historv ot Europe, but its focus is both broad- 
er and deeper. 

Both nationalism and the nation-state rest on the assertion 
that states and nations should be coterminous, i.e., that the 
entirety ot a nation be included within one stale and that a 
nation not be governed by a state with a different national identi- 
ty. In short, political nationalism asserts that there should be an 
identity between nation arid stale, and the result of this idenlilv 
is the nation-state, \lanv characteristics can define a national 
group and give it an identity. This identity, then, can be used 
internally to identilv those individuals to include and externally, 
to identity those individuals to exclude. In Western Europe, an 
area marked originally by ethnic heterogeneity and religion- 
homogeneity, the primary cherai leristic that defined national 
identity was language, but i! nationality was defined by lan- 
guage, what then deftned language? Beloie the mas*, c omnuitii 
cation and standardized language of modern scuielv l ttt>>pc 
was marked b\ ranges ol spoken languages ot dialeils that var- 
ied I rum region to region 1 he process lh.it elevated one suih 
dialect to a language and hence to the idenlilv ing characteristic 
of a nation was ttsell the result of htsU>rical happe nstance. I he 
European perspective tecogntzes the ptoblcmalic aspec ts in the 
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identification of nation and state; it realizes that nations may not 
be distinct and easily identifiable entities and, hence, that the 
identification of nation and state may not be applicable to all of 
I'urope. 

Western Europe. Even in Western Europe, where the 
nation-state was born, the process of national unification can be 
viewed as less universal and more problematic than the national 
v lew would suggest. It is important to realize that both the ideol- 
ogy of political nationalism and the institution of the nation-state 
are creations of Western Europe. The very first states to construct 
states approximately coterminous with national borders were 
those bordering the English Channel and political nationalism 
was born in and spread bv Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
Eranee. The question then can be asked whether these ideologies 
and institutions have the same meaning and significance when 
translated to different environments. National unification may 
look v erv different w hen viewed in these contrasting contexts. 

What distinguishes a language from a dialect is historical 
development. Because the French state and the French language 
grew from Paris — the first French kings were the Counts of Paris 
and their language was the Parisian dialect — both state and 
nation grew together. Paris became. the royal capital and the 
Parisian dialect became standard, literary French. Thus, it was 
relatively easy to define nationality with language; indeed, the 
identification of state with nation was itself a result of this histor- 
ical coincidence of state with language. Thus, it was the political 
predominance of Paris that defined Parisian as the French lan- 
guage and the languages spoken in other parts of France as. 
dialects. From the perspectiv e of many of these other regions, the 
growth of the French state was seen less as a process of national 
unification and more as one of politr.al .Mid cultural domination. 

The Romance dialects basec on vulgar Latin that were 
spread around the Western and No. 'hern Mediterranean in the 
Early Middle Ages were not reflectory of national divisions, The 
Pyrenees Mountains, which now separate France and Spain, two 
nations and two states, used to join two regions, Languedoe and 
Catalonia, which shared as much "national identity" with each 
other as thev did with Northern France and Castile. It was the 
growth of states, with capitals in Madrid and Paris, which 
ensured that the language spoken in Southern France be regal- 
ed as a dialect of French and that of Northern Spain as one of 
Spanish. The growth ot the nation-states which characterise 
modern Western Europe was not an inevitable and inexorable 
process of national self-determination. 

Nor are nation-states ubiquitous even in Western Europe. 
Belgium, the country where the headquarters of the European 
Union are seated, is clearly a state, but certainly is not based on 
a Belgian nation. Much of the modern history of Belgium, since 
its "liberation" from "foreign" rule in the early nineteenth centu- 
ry, has been an apparently tutile effort to construct a nation 
where one did not historically exist. 

Central and Eastern Europe. When one looks at other parts 
ot Europe, areas that did not share the historical experiences that 
created the identification ol nation and state in Western Europe, 
the theme of European history as national unification becomes 
even more problematic. National identities have of course 
emerged in the modern historv of countries such as Germany 
and Italy, though their development was not a smooth path 
toward national self-determination, The I Inly Roman Empire, 
though not a vehicle in the Middle Ages for Germany unifica- 
tion, provided enough political and cultural structure in the 
Farlv Modern Period that there still was a Germany for Bismarck 
to unify in the nineteenth century. In a sharp contrast to the situ- 
ation in France. Italy tunned a national identity based on cultur- 
al, not political dominance, as the luscan dialect of Florence, the 
home ot Halite and Petrarch, became the basis tor a conscious- 
ness ot national unitv (at least among the educated) many cen- 
turies before it was institutionalized politically. The existence ot 
Switzerland, a slate that shares several national identities and 
laiigu.u'i's. and Austria, a Cerman slate that has never really 
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been pari at Germany, .ire clear reminders tluit natum-states did 
not grow natitralh" in Central Europe. 

As one moves farther K.ist, the applicability of the nation- 
state as a viable method of political organization becomes even 
more problematic. W hile there are countries that have a continu- 
ous national identity historically, thev are the exception rather 
than the rule: Poland is the best example here ot an historic 
nation, though its history as an independent state has been at rel- 
atively sporadic intervals.. Hungary is perhaps another, though it 
too has rarelv been independent, and its national consciousness 
was based on economic class (actors as much as ethnic ones. In 
the rest ot Hastern Europe, the nations that torm the basis for 
nation-states are difficult to find. The Serbian nationalism, which 
provoked World W r 1 and is now a key ingredient in the war in 
the former Yugoslavia, had to be deliberately invented in the 
nineteenth century. The question of what now constitutes the 
national borders ot Romania is no clearer now than it was alter 
World War 1 or throughout the nineteenth centurv. 

The efforts of Woodrow Wilson after World War I to imple- 
ment national self-determination are now seen bv historians as 
an attempt, based either on naivete or evnicism, to provide the 
impossible. The short-lived and unstable regimes that were 
established in Hastern Furope in the inter-war period seem to 
demonstrate the futility ot' national self-determination in an area 
without a historv of national identities. From this perspective, 
the growth of Soviet power in Hastern Furope after World War 11 
can be seen as a reincarnation of the multi-national empires that 
existed in that area before World War I. Furthermore, the implo- 
sion, first of Soviet power in Hastern Furope and then of the 
Soviet L'nion itsell, can be seen as another step in the process 
that dc-troyed Austria-! lungarv and the Ottoman Hmpire in the 
last centurv. 

From the Fumpean perspective, the significance of 
Furopean unification becomes quite problematic. Awareness ot 
the historical happenstance that '.Tea ted nation-states makes us 
aware of the fragility ot the nation-state in Western Furope. 
Contemporary developments in Fastern Furope remind us (hat 
Furope. in unification is a phenomenon ot only part ot Furope. 

Destabilization. As described above, the growth of the 
Furopean Union necessarily involves a weakening in the power 
ot each ot the component members. What will be the internal 
effects ot such a lessening of national power? Will there be a 
resurgence ot regional separatism 1 Will separatist movements 
that have long advocated political independence, such as the 
Basques in Southern France and Northern Spain, renew their 
energies? Will separatist movements that have emphasized cul- 
tural more than political factors, such as the Welsh in Fngland, 
become more politically locused 1 What will be the policies of the 
Furopean L'nion towards these sub-national'' groups? Was the 
recent decision bv the then- Furopean Community to recognt/e 
Catalan as an official community language a unique event, not to 
be repeated 1 Or will other minority languages, e.g., Breton in 
I ranee, get similar status 1 Will tb\ diminution in the power ol 
states sikIi as France and Spain lead to regional rivalries, ethuii 
tensions, ami general instability? Such a scenario is certainly a 
possibility. 

When one looks outside the Furopean L'nion, to the coun- 
tries ol Central and Fastern Furope, the possibility of instability 
and strile becomes even more probable. I he collapse ot the 
So\ iet-oiiented Fastern Bloc nations presents three distinct prob- 
lems to the Furopean L'nion. first, the tutun ol countries such as 
the former Jugoslavia is not at all certain and the likelihood ol 
ethnii strife in Fastern Furope has become vastly greater. It vio 
lent e bet nines i onmn Hi in these aieas, will it be lot ah/ed " I >i 
will it spread throughout I'uiope and draw in the Furopean 
L mon 1 W ill individual members ot the Furopean L'nion become 
more interested in developments on their Fastern borders and 
less committed to the task ol I uropean integration 1 I las su< h ,i 
development alreadv incurred in I lennaiTV 1 



Second, the prospect ot wide-spread immigration into the 
Furopean L'nion from Fastern Furope has greatly increased, 
t iiven the policy ot tree movement, legal entry into just one HU 
member country allows tree movement within all members. 
What will be the economic and sot lal consequences ol such mas- 
sive immigration? 

third, a major issue facing the Furopean L'nion w ill be that 
of "widening." I hat it can and should expand beyond its present 
membership is a lormal goal ot the L'nion. But at what speed? 
And with what priorities? And with what consequences? The 
issues ot immigration and widening will be discussed in the fol- 
lowing chapters, but it is useful to keep in mind that develop- 
ments in Central and Hastern Hurope are the contexts in which 
these issues arose and have to be confronted. 

A GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE 

Rise or Decline? This perspective looks at Furopean inte- 
gration not from the national or even the Furopean viewpoint, 
but rather from an even larger tine. It acknowledges the global 
em ironment in which both the historv of Hurope and the historv 
ot the Huropean L'nion '(self developed. 

Huropean history is, of course, only a part ot a larger historv. 
From the perspective of global historv, Huropean integration 
may be the beginning ot a new era in global history. According 
to most formulations ol world history, the period from the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries through the nineteenth centurv is 
characterized as one ol [{uropean domination ot other parts of 
the globe. Beginning with the voyages of discovery, Hurope 
began to conquer, colonize, and exploil native cultures and civi- 
lizations. The culmination of this domination was the transferal 
of Furopean civilization abroad, to countries such as the United 
States, and finally the spread ol imperialism throughout the 
nineteenth centurv. 

The twentieth centurv has seen two developments that 
reversed this pattern. On the one hand, movements for indepen- 
dence from colonial status have characterized much ot the cur- 
rent centurv as the imperial states a instructed in previous cen- 
turies finally disappeared in the years lollowing World War IF 
On the other hand, the rise of the "great povveis" K ,i the United 
stales and the Soviet L'nion seemed to relegate the Fumpean 
countries to a lesser status. Both developments reinforce the per- . 
ception that the twentieth centurv has seen a weakening of 
Furope's role in a global society. Will Furopean unification con- 
tinue this role, albeit under a different institutional formulation? 
11 r will the Huropean Union plav a net and different role in 
global history and polities 1 

Two Dynamics. Clobal politics m the tears since World 
War 11 have been characterized bv two dynamics. Both of these 
have shaped the' role Hurope has played in world history. 

I he litst is that ol the Cold War that provides the' context 
within which Furopean historv since IM-H has developed. It is 
important to acknowledge that the mmemenl lor Furopean uni- 
licition arose in a context that was <h,iped bv external events. 
American hegemony, both military and monetary, was the 
umbrella" under which Furopean unification was conceived and 
implemented . 1 he existence ot a great-power duality between 
the United States and the Sov iet L'nion was a given in 1 uropean 
v iews ot both present and future. It, as seems likelv now, 
America's military and financial umbrella is removed and the 
Sov ic't L.'iiton no longer plavs the role ol great powei, what then 
will happen to the Furopean L'nitm and its member countries? In 
p.it tic ular. what will be' the implications lor matteis involving 
mihtarv and national sec untv ? 

1 he other dynamic is that between the industrialized and 
non industrialized countries ol the world, lor the countries of 
WCstern and t entral Furope that comprise the Furopean I nion, 
their legac it's ,is the hirthpl.it es ol both industrialism and imperi- 
alism combine lo loi m a 'spe.ial lelalionship between Hurope 
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and its former colonies. While individual countries, such as 
England and France, have taken very different routes in defining 
and maintaining this relationship, the future of it is necessarily 
problematic. Will the cultural and economic ties that have char- 
acterized many of these relationships, including those between 
Spain and Latin America, survive? What will be the policies of 
the European Union itself towards Europe's former colonies? 

EUROPE AS SUPERPOWER 

Economic. What will Europe's role be in the twenty-first 
century? Even if European integration goes no further than the 
completion of the common internal market, it seems clear that 
the European Union will emerge as an economic superpower. As 
discussed more fullv in later chapters, the Union's economic 
potential, even at its present size, rivals that of Japan and the 
United States. Will the twenty-first century see a tri-polar global 
economy centered in New York, Tokyo, and London /Berlin? 
What will be the relationships among these'three economic 
superpowers? What will be the relationships between them and 
the rest of the world? 

Political. Will European integration stop with the comple- 
tion of the common internal market and the Treaty on European 
Union? Or will economic power transform itself into political 
and military power? Until the post- 1945 world, there are few if 
anv examples of states that had economic, but not political 
power. Contemporary Japan is, of course, the one exception. Will 
its pattern be repeated? Or was it a unique result of the bi-polar 
distribution of power between the United States and the Soviet 
Union? Will the twentv-first century be one in which economic 
power is shared among three states, while political and military 
is not shared? Or will more conventional patterns emerge as 
Japan, or Europe or both fill the gap left by the implosion of 
Soviet power and transform their economic capabilities into 
political and military power? 

CONCLUSION 

There is an inherent difficulty in assessing the significance of 
contemporary events. Significance often has an historical conno- 



tation. Historians discuss the significance of particular events 
and /or developments from the vantage point of knowing what 
followed these events and developments. Hence, it is often said 
that only history, i.e., the future, can assess the true significance 
of contemporary events. For these reasons, the "significance" of a 
contemporary event such as European unification cannot be 
accurately predicted and thus not precisely known. From what- 
ever perspective 1 uropean unification is approached, the ambi- 
guities and uncertainties that emerge make precise assessment 
impossible. But one conclusion can be stated confidently, and it 
is one that emerges equally strongly from the National, from the 
European, and from the Global perspectives: something very 
important is happening in Europe. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Progress toward European in titration muJ be recognized 
in thf context of the considerable spatial variations inherent in 
the geographic environment. Europe, tor its relative area, is 
e\trenielv complex in terms ot both human and physical pat- 
terns. Significant variation within relatively short distances, 
whether it be measured in terms of ethnicity, physiography, lev - 
els of economic development, or political jurisdictions, is a hall- 
mark of the European scene. This variety is what makes study 
and travel in Europe so fascinating for Americans, yet has con- 
tributed to Europ. s turbulent history of human misunderstand- 
ing and conflict. Simultaneously it renders the post-World War 11 
accomplishments and progress toward unity in Western Europe 
the more remarkable. Attaining a truly integrated European 
community means transcending diversity and ditterence while 
strengthening unity and cooperation. 

The influences of geography together with the legacy ot his- 
tory impact upon this process in a myriad of ways. As modern 
Western Europe has grown together through the efforts of sover- 
eign governments, organizations, and individuals, overcoming 
historical and regional differences, there has evolved a simulta- 
neous consciousness that increasing homogeneity may well 
accelerate the decline of local and /or regional individuality. 
Thus, the goal of European integration is being accompanied by 
efforts designed not to impede this progress, but yet to assure 
the preservation and even enhancement ol traditional regional 
identities. 

An understanding of the challenge ot European integration, 
therefore, must initially incorporate knowledge and recognition 
of fundamental geographic characteristics. One must grasp the 
basic tramework in order to comprehend the individual elements 
and their interrelationships as parts of the whole. The "European 
stage" can be perceived as a series of interrelated elements: the 
physical sotting, demographic, cultural and political patterns, 
and the distribution of major economic activities. 

DIVERSITY WITHIN UNITY: 
FUNDAMENTAL GEOGRAPHIC PATTERNS 

Physical Geography: Physiography. (See Figure 1) As the 
Mage" upon which human activities through time are played, 
physiography, i.e.-. the ma|or landform character, together with 
its underlying geology strongly influence the nature and devel- 
opment of such activities. Fundamental characteristics of the 
physical landscapes impact directly upon regional differences in 
agriculture, industry, transportation, population distributions 
and densities, and settlement patterns. In turn, meeting the chal- 
lenges inherent in bringing unity and relative equality to any 
broad area such as the European L'nion involves transcending 
such spatial variations. 

Europe, tor clarity, may be described as possessing lour 
principal and distinctive physiographic (landtorm) regions, each 
displaying hasu similarities. In goologu age, the most ancient ot 
these regions is Ctifahwitin I mofv, encompassing the highlands 
ot the British Isles (Scotland, northern England, Ireland, Wales), 
Norway, central and northern Sweden, and Finland, largely 
underlain hv am lent inotamorphk crystalline bedrock, its geolo- 



gy precludes the presence of fossil fuels, so that in Caledonian 
rock strata coal, oil, and natural gas are essentially absent. 
Additionally, much of the region is mountainous and soil forma- 
tion upon such resistant bedrock is very slow, minimizing the 
availability of level fertile agricultural land. Most of this portion 
of northern Europe also was glaciated, so the region is character - 
ized bv considerable areas of thin soil cover, exposed bedrock, 
and surface water. Its northerly location simultaneously means a 
cooler climate contributing to the slow process of soil formation. 
Since much of Caledonian Europe is exposed to the year-round 
influx of cool, damp air masses brought by the prevailing wester- 
ly winds from the Atlant ic Ocean, the soils are relatively acidic. 

Lacking both the coal resource essential for heavy/basic 
industry and any significant areas of fertile soils, the Caledonian 
highlands experienced little traditional 19th-century industrial- 
ization or urbanization, nor has it been able to sustain dense 
rural agricultural populations. Its relative isolation from main- 
land Europe and interior physical barriers to easy land commu- 
nications have combined with the other attributes to mark this as 
part of Europe with a history of significant population out- 
migration, and limited and gradual industrial development. 
Most of Caledonian Europe is sparsely populated today and 
attracting economic development and diversity is exceedingly 
difficult.' 

Tht Great North European Plain constitutes that physiograph- 
ic region south of Caledonian Europe, extending from the 
Atlantic seaboard eastward into the plains of Russia. In extreme 
contrast to Caledonian Europe, this area is geologically the 
youngest of the major landform regions of Europe and is under- 
lain primarily by sedimentary bedrock (limestones, sandstones, 
shales). It encompasses a broad sweep of territory in a continu- 
um from southwestern France across central ar.d northern 
France, Belgium (except for the southeastern Ardennes forest 
region), the Netherlands, northern Germany, Poland, and into 
Russia. Also included are the lowlands of England, Denmark, 
and portions of southern Sweden. Essentially void ot any signifi- 
cant physical barriers to movement, the Nor 'h European Plain 
has long provided the major east-west routeway across continen- 
tal Europe. Traversing this plains region toward the Atlantic, 
English Channel, North and Baltic Seas flow several of Europe's 
most important navigable rivers which further enhanced com- 
merce. These include the Seine, Scheldt, Maas/Meuse, Weser, 
Elbe, Oder, and most importantly the Rhine and its major tribu- 
taries. Simultaneously the North European Plain possesses some 
of the most fertile soils and, therefore, a history of relatively 
intensive agricultural pursuit. 

This plain being sedimentary, not only has soil formation 
been facilitated, but carboniferous formations occur in the sedi- 
mentary strata providing Europe's most extensive fossil fuel 
reserves. Among the examples are the coal mining areas of 
northeastern and Midland England, West Yorkshire, South 
Wales, southern Belgium, the German Ruhr, and Silesia in south- 
ern Poland. These locations became the centers of heavy industri- 
al development in the Nth century. More recent have been the 
discoveries and exploitation ol large natural g.is deposits (e.g. 
Cronmgen Province in the Netherlands) and oil from the North 
Sea. The bed of the North Sea is phvsiographically merely an 
extension of the European Plain below sea level. With the assets 
ot relativolv level and lei tile land, reliable and plentiful rainfall, 
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good harbors and navigable rivers, a"d mineral wealth, it is the 
North European Plain which exhibits llu 1 greatest cl uttering ot 
population, industry and urban centers, ,md highest density ol 
transportation net works. 

Although not contiguous to the North European Plain, other 
more isolated fertile plains areas occur on the European land- 
scape and support outlying centers ot development and popuLi- 
tion concentration. The most significant ot these within the con- 
text ot the European Union is the plain ot the River Po and its 
tributaries, a productiv e and populous basin which dominates 
northern ltalv, south ot' the Alps. The other large fertile plains 
regions are in East-Central Europe, the middle Danube River 
Basin centered on Hungary, and the lower Danube and 
Moldav ian plains of Romania. 

The third major physiographic region is less contiguous in 
its location and thus displays a fragmented pattern when 
mapped. Hcnvnitin Luivpc, sometimes referred to as the central 
plateaux and hill'", is composed of more ancient crystalline 
blocks or "hursts," uplifted by tectonic activ ity in geologic histo- 
ry. Interspersed between these uplands are the geologic fault val- 
leys or "graben." The latter have long been critical for they pro- 
vide the primary overland routewavs from the North European 
Plains inland. Among the most prominent of the upland blocks 
are the Spanish Meseta, the Massif C entral ot south-central 
France, the Vosges Mountains in Alsace, and the Black Forest 
area of southwestern Germany, the Middle Rhine Highlands of 
west-central Germany and its extension, the Ardennes of 
Belgium and Luxembourg, the scattered hill lands of east central 
Germany including the Harz Mountains and Thuringian Forest, 
and the Ore and Sudeten Mountains on the perimeter of 
Bohemia. With a tew exceptions these ancient blocks are the 
more negative areas, with lower population densities, mainly 
pastoral agriculture and forestry, and little industry or urban 
development. The intervening valleys, however, channel move- 
ment, trade, and development and constitute strategic corridors. 
The most prominent example is the upper Rhine and Saone- 
Khone Valleys from western Germain- south to I. yon and contin- 
uing to Marseilles. This routcwav and others have repeatedly 
plaved significant roles in economic, political, and military histo- 
ry. 

Finally, the tourth major physiographic region is Alpine 
Europe consisting ot young, often glaciated mountains ot which 
the Swiss, French, Italian, and Austrian Alps are but the core ol 
the system. The Pyrenees, the Apennines of the Italian Peninsula, 
and in F'ast-Central and Southeastern Europe the Carpathians, 
Transv Ivanian Alps, Balkan Mountains, Dinaric Alps ot 
Yugoslavia, and Pindus Mountains of Greece are all of Alpine 
origin. Clearly these mountain chains pose barriers not only to 
human settlement, movement, and activity, but to climatic influ- 
ences as well. Modern technology has managed to penetrate 
these mountain barriers, most noteworthy through the central 
Swiss Alps via rail and highway tunnels, though other segments, 
particularly the Pyrenees, have yet to be so effectively pierced. 
Nevertheless Alpine Europe must not be viewed as essentially 
negative; as the source ot water and hydro-electric develop- 
ments, the locus of scientific forestry and intensive tourism, 
many Alpine areas are exceptionally prosperous, it not densely 
populated. Yerv significant in agricultural and economic terms, 
the central Alps and Pyrenees also delimit the northern margin 
ot the Mediterranean climate region in Western 1 urope. 

Physical Geography: Climate Regions, Europe's relative 
location at the north-western extremity of the Eurasian continent, 
penetrated bv seas, exposes it fully to the influences ot the 
! Atlanta Ocean. "lilts maritime silu.it ion, combined with latitude 
! and lopographv , .ire the dominant elements influencing climates. 
I Northwestern Europe, Irani western France through the British 
Isles, the Benelux, western Germain-, and southern Scandinavia 
exhibits a lY«"-f Ci«s/ Miinue climate. The twin factors of the rela- 
tively warm offshore ocean an rent (Cull Stream North Atlantic 
Drift) and prevailing wcstcrlv winds provide this broad area 
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with a climate characterized by moderate average annual tem- 
perature ranges and year round precipitation. Thus, in spite of 
the latitude, conditions for agriculture and living are ameliorat- 
ed. Across the North European Plain no physical barriers exist to 
block the moderating maritime influences from penetrating 
inland, and only gradually does the maritime climate give way 
to the more continental as one moves toward east-central 
Europe. A favorable climate thus contributes significantly to the 
positive 1 qualities of the North European Plain and helps account 
for its development and prosperity. Only when one reaches East- 
Central Europe, in Poland or the interior Danube Basin, does dis- 
tance from the moderating maritime Atlantic influences diminish 
and average annual temperature ranges increase to the point that 
a Humid Cmlitti-utttl climate type occurs. 

The second major climate type affecting Western Europe is 
the Mcdilcniiiitv.il. Here, located in th, t latitude which witnesses 
a seasonal shift in atmospheric pressure belts between summer 
higlis and winter lows, the climate is typified by distinctly dry, 
hot summers and mild, damp winters, this climate characterizes 
the Iberian Peninsula, southeastern France, Italy, Yugoslavia, 
and Greece. When the attributes of the land (sloping and subject- 
ed to historic overgrazing and extensive erosion) are added, the 
limitations to agriculture in Mediterranean Europe are realized. 
Combining these climatic/environmental factors with the lack of 
significant mineral resources for basic industry, one gains under- 
standing of the historic paucity of heavy industrial development 
in Mediterranean Europe in the 11th and early 20th centuries. 

Within higher Alpine areas elevation radically modifies cli- 
mates so that these restricted locations are designated as having 
an Undifferentiated Highland climate. The only other climatically 
distinctive region is limited to that portion of Nordic Europe in 
the lee of the Scandinavian Mountains, e.g. central and northern 
Sweden and Finland. Here a cool summer Continental climate 
merges northward into a Sub-Antic region with greater seasonal 
temperature variations and extremely cold winters. 

Climate characteristics are clearly major components in com- 
prehending the spatial patterns of demography and economic 
activ itv in Western Europe. The prosperity and development of 
the densely populated industrial and productive agricultural 
heartland across the plains of northern Europe closely coincides 
with the West Coast Marine c limate zone, whereas the periph- 
eries, especially the Mediterranean south and the far north, arc- 
regions with more limited economic possibilities. 

THE CULTURAL/POLITICAL MATRIX 

Ethnic and cultural differences inevitably lead to ditliculties 
in understanding and communications between peoples and 
societies. Integration must transcend these barriers, while simul- 
taneously more regionalized ellorls are exerted to retain and pre- 
serve cultural distinctions, as recognized in minority languages, 
customs, and traditions. Europe displays a wealth of variety in 
its historic cultural patterns and practices. Whereas modern tech- 
nology—especially as it is reflected in communications and 
transportation, enhanced mobility of populations and employ- 
ment, and growing economic affluence— combine to increasingly 
blur regional distinctions, one must grasp the spatial patterns ot 
culture which exist. To a significant extent these patterns, partic- 
ularly ol language, but to a degree religion, display a relation- 
ship to the political map of European states and provinces. 
1 lowever several multi-national states with internal cultural divi- 
sion occur and these countries, together with the major zones of 
c ultural transition, deserve focused attention. 

The Cultural/Political Matrix: Language. (See Figure 2) I he 
language map clearly portrays a basis tor describing European 
cultural diflerences. Approximately W percent of all Europeans 
speak a language which belongs to one of three major linguistic 
families: the- Romance, Germanic (Teutonic), and Slavic. 
Principal linguistic / c ultural zones ot transition and, thus, poten- 
tial misunderstanding and conflict occur in the frontiers where 
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those groups merge. The remaining 10 percent of Europeans 
speak languages from other families, namely the Celtic, Basque, 
Ural-Altaic, Hellenic, and Thraco-lllyrian groups. These peoples 
comprise botli the most culturally and regionally distinctive of 
the European minorities. 

The Latin based Romance languages dominate much of west- 
central and the western Mediterranean portions of Europe. The 
primary languages encompassed are Italian, French, Spanish and 
l'ortuguese in Western Europe, as well as Romanian in Eastern 
Europe. Distinctive regional variants occur within caun tries. 
Most prominent are Catalan (Catalonian Spanish) in nnrtluvbl- 
ern Spain, which is distinctive from Castilian Spanish, and 
Galician in northwestern Spain, derived from a mix of 
Portuguese, Spanish, and Celtic roots. Extending beyond the 
individual countries represented, the Romance-speaking area is 
continued into southern Belgium where the Walloons are French 
speaking, Luxembourg where French is one of the three principal 
and legal languages, and Switzerland, where the western can- 
tons are predominantly French and the southernmost Ticino 
Canton, Italian. A minor grouping of Romance languages is the 
Romansch, whose speakers dwell in southeastern Switzerland 
(Rhaeto-Romanic) and northeastern Italy (Ladin and Friulian). 

The Germanic languages incorporate German (with regional 
variations), Dutch, and all Nordic (Scandinavian) languages, 
except Finnish and Lapp. Though normally classified as 
Germanic, English constitutes a "bridge" between the Germanic 
and Romance, based upon its origins and evolution as an inter- 
mixture of Anglo-Saxon and Norman French. The area of 
Western Europe, in which German or other Germanic languages 
occur, extends somewhat beyond these bounds. Frisian, the dis- 
tinctive regional tongue manifested in the Friesland Province of 
the northern Netherlands, is perhaps most closely related to 
English of all purely Germanic languages. Flemish, a variant of 
Dutch, is the language of northern Belgium, and Letzeburgish 
(Luxembourgish) is a derivative of ancient Mosel German. A 
German dialect forms the basis of Alsatian culture in the Alsace 
region of northeastern France, and Swiss German (Schwei/.er 
Deutsch) is the mother tongue of some 60 percent of the Sw iss 
population. Additionally Austria is predominantly German- 
speaking. Until the Second World War very significant areas and 
geographical nodes of German peoples occurred in Eastern 
Europe, and German is still prevalent in the South Tirol (Alto 
Adige) region of Alpine Italy; but the impacts of war and popu- 
lation migrations have markedly reduced the scale and impor- 
tance of these extensions and enclaves. 

The notable Romance-Germanic linguistic frontier may be 
traced across continental Western Europe from the English 
Channel at the Belgian-French border, eastward through 
Belgium passing just south of Brussels, encompassing 
Luxembourg, Alsace, and thence into Switzerland where it 
courses eastward approximating the crest of the Swiss Alps. One 
is struck immediately by the location, especially of the more 
northerly portion of this transition, coinciding so markedly with 
that band of territory which has been the focus of repeated mili- 
tary conflict in the Itth and 20th centuries. If English is accepted 
as a "bridge language," then England can be viewed as a part of 
this same transition /one. Surely it is across this language-based 
cultural frontier /one that communications and understanding 
have been rendered especially difficult throughout history. 

Europe's indigenous minority language families are located, 
for the most part, on the geographical periphery. Increasingly 
those in Western Europe have become locations of regional 
demands for autonomy, independence, and /or separate repre- 
sentation within the European Community. The Celtic famih 
incorporates Irish and Scots Gaelic, Welsh, and IK'ton. The latter 
two languages derive from the Brythonic branch ot the Celtic 
familv and, though Wales and Brittany are separated by the 
English Channel, are mutually intelligible lor native speakers. 
The Gaelic languages of Scotland and Ireland have suffered the 
most attrition as measured bv numbers ot speakers and eonlrac- 
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tion in area, whereas Welsh is arguably the most viable as mea- 
sured both bv numbers of native speakers and proportional area 
of the country affected. Nevertheless the Celtic languages, both 
of the British Isles and France, are endangered. As a conse- 
quence, strong regional nationalist movements have evolved in 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and Brittany. These nationalists, as well 
as other residents less motivated toward separatism, cannot be 
viewed as antagonistic to European unification. Rather they 
strive to gain for their respective "countries" their own represen- 
tation and voice in European affairs. Only the independent Irish 
Republic among the Celtic lands now enjoys such a position. The 
most strident and consistent efforts toward regional separatism 
in recent years have occurred in the Basque country straddling 
the French-Spanish border. The majority of. Basques, whose lan- 
guage roots are unknown and unrelated to any other European 
language family, dwell within Spain, with a much smaller num- 
ber in the adjacent southwestern French Pyrenees. Today the 
Spanish Basque region enjoys autonomous status within the 
political territorial organization of the Spanish state. 

The remaining minority linguistic groups are located in east- 
ern and northern Europe. Finnish (together with Lapp and 
Estonian) and Magyar (Hungarian) are Ural-Altaic languages as 
is, though more distantly related, Turkish. Standing alone are 
Greek {Hellenic) and Albanian, the sole Thraco-lihnian language 
in Europe. 

One can now recognize the basic linguistic pattern, with a 
significant cultural zone of division between the Romance and 
Germanic regions of Western Europe coursing through the heart 
of the European Union, and more isolated peripheral minorities 
posing largely local problems within the context of larger states. 
Many of the Union member countries, however, must contend 
with regional problems related to language. The most serious is 
the cleavage of Belgium which has created domestic political 
instability and repeated internal crises. As a result Belgium is 
gravitating toward a more federal political structure. Spain must 
continue to work with the problems posed by the Basques and 
with pressures for Catalan cultural recognition. Of less critical or 
immediate concern, but still divisive, are the demands emanating 
from the Celtic lands of the United Kingdom and France. 
Occasional recurrent resentments appear in the Germanic South 
Tirolean area of Italy, which does have regional political 
autonomous status. The multi-lingual character of Luxembourg, 
on the other hand, with her small size and central location, is rec- 
ognized, promoted, and most successfully exploited as a valu- 
able asset, espe.- : illv in the worlds of international business, 
finance, and tourism. 

The Cultural/Political Matrix: Religion. (See Figure 3) 
Though today not the significant barrier to cooperation and 
understanding that was historically the case within Europe, reli- 
gious traditions have left imprints on societies and continue to 
contribute to the sense of nationhood. As with language, mobili- 
ty of peoples and enhanced international interactions have 
masked regional distinctions. A comprehension of the general 
pattern of religions remains of value in understanding elements 
of regional attitudes and differences. 

Western Europe includes a majority of states whose popula- 
tions are dominantly of a single religious tradition and others 
where division exists in significant proportions. When mapped 
the areal extent of continental Western Europe dominated by 
Roman Catholicism coincides remarkably with that of the ancient 
Roman Empire and can be seen as reaching northward to 
approximately the line of the Rhine and upper Danube Rivers. 
Catholicism prevails in Italy, Spain, Portugal, Fiance, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Austria, and the Republic of Ireland. Excluding 
consideration ol Eastern Europe, the area in which Catholicism is 
dominant extends beyond these states into the southern 
provinces of the Netherlands, the middle Rhine \ alley and 
southern Germany and the primarily Romance-speaking regions 
ot western and Alpine Switzerland. 
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FIGURE 3 
Major Religions 
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The legacy ot ihi' Prolc-hiul Reformation may be seen in 
much ot northern Europe including tin- predominance ol 
Lutheran tradition in .ill the Nordic states ,is well as northern 
Germany (including .ill of former Fast Germany), and Calvinism 
in the northern Netherlands. Approximately halt ot the Sw iss, 
mainly the Swiss Germans, have a Protestant /Calvinistic her- 
itage. Since the reign of Henry VIII the Anglican (Episcopal! 
Church has remained the state religion of England. Although 
Anglicanism is prevalent throughout Scotland and Wales, the 
great majoritv of Scots and Welsh somewhat later adhered to 
other Protestant denominations (principalis- Presbyterian, 
Congregational, Weslevan Methodist) in m v .nspired 
partlv by their pereep-' Anglican C'huuh a- a manifesta- 

tion of English domination. However in part through l.hh 
immigration, Roman Catholicism is present today 'hroual'.vn* 
the United Kingdom ; \ .. the large urban centers. Only 

in Northern Ireland . consuhsent part of the Unit- -J Kingdom, 
does the Catholic-Protestant ratio <:r»->r« ach 5(1.-' 3(1. 

Romj" Cathoiic.sm b t u . et. a culturally centripetal role 
part nsiarsv in Fiance Iberia, and Italy, as has the Creek 
Or'hodox faith m C*;.v<- The I.tithe-. - rradition has been a uni- 
fying influent c ibn-ugiiout Siufscimavia. Importantly, only three 
sovereign Wivt Europe,m countries, the Netherlands, Germany 
and Swii/^iiand, e\b'"iit demographic r .Hsm b.vod upon 
nt'-.'ns of relig'o:-,. Though no! significantly divisive today, reli- 
qi- . traditionally has been a basis h. ( r ort for some political 
parti- :.i these countries. OnF. m Northern I -land does dis- 
crimination based :.pon religion constitute a current and s'erious- 
'•" divisive iniiitence. 

T:ie Cultural/Political Matrix: The European Nation-Str.'r 
and Region?.! Minonti»s. (See Figure 4) Western Europe is com- 
menh cited as the birthplace of the modern nation-state, but one 
ust be cautious in the use of terms. Strictly adhering to the con- 
cepts of nation and state, Europe exhibits a range from the cul- 
turally homo'.ev.eous "nation-state' to the more complex "nutlli- 
natioi-a; state." Nation refers to a group ot peopie with common 
cultural and other characteristics who either inhabit a state or 
associate themselves with a given territory. The state is a political 
region with territory, iccognized boundaries, a resident popula- 
tion, political organization (government), and sovereignty. 1 he 
true nation-state is a state inhabited by one nation exhibiting no 
major historic or permanent minorities, wherea-. the multi- 
national st« !e :■> ,i slate w ith two or more regionally identifiable 
indigent .s culture groups. The most apparent attributes defin- 
ing a lii.uon are common language, religion, customs, traditions, 
o.icl !v.b : ts combined ivith emotional or other ties to a distinct 
vegio'i or ti' ru.'.y. 

A aoi- ', tiie European Union countries Austria, Portugal, 
Greece '. ''bnd. H'':»%i.iik, Sweden, ['inland and somewhat less 
s > d- • Xi-lhcn.iH-. could be argued as most closely resembling 
tl e st.ict def-niiion of a homogeneous nation-state. Finland does 
contain ,i Swedish nvi-uinty in the Aland Islands and southwest 
finlitv., ,-r>J the . ipps occupy areas crossing the northern bor- 
ders ol Sweden and Finland. Considering its si/able population 
t.i -nnan 1 , is as w.'ti, accepting that the non-ethnic German resi- 
dents of the I-'i ATtil Republic are principally foreign guest work- 
iH'ithel ai- mHc indigenous minorities nor located within dis- 
tiiK I regions. Similarly, but a; the opposite end ot the areal scale, 
1 i \cmbouig s "minority residents' are either guest workers or 
olhet foreign nationals employed in the Grand lluchy. I rani e 
and ltab , among the larger member- states, are relatively homo 
geneous "nation-states", albeit with distinctive peripheral minori- 
ties included within their boundaries. In France these are Ihe 
Bretons and Basques, hut also ( orsiiaiv. and even German 
speaking Alsatians. I luring the post World War II era large mini 
bets ot North Africans have come to I rani e, w hose present e is 
related to domestk social trillion and discrimination. However 
this in-migration ol labor does not lonslitute .in indigenous 
minority, it is louiled prtnianK in the larger urban areas, and. 
therelore, does not place Frame in the category ol a true nuilti- 
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national state, lialv has granted limited regional autonomy to the 
Trentino Allo-Adige (South Tirol), the small French-speaking Val 
d'Aosta, as well as to Sicily, Sardinia, and the culturally transi- 
tional Friuli- Vene/ia Giulia region adjacent to Slovenia and 
Austria in the northeast. Still, in both France and Italy, the his- 
toric traditional linguistic minorities constitute small proportions 
of the total populations and are peripheral in location to the 
main body ot the respective states. 

The United Kingdom, Spain, and most dramatically 
Belgium, cannot be defined as nation-states, but rather are more 
clear examples of the multi-national state concept. In Britain, the 
Scots, Welsh, and, more complex, the Northern Irish, are distinc- 
tive minorities with cultures pie-dating the English and long 
associations with their own defined territories. Spain contends 
w ith not only the Basques, but strong regional and cultural iden- 
tities expr ssed by the Catalans, Galicians, and, less so, the 
Andalucians. In recognition of these regional differences, post- 
franco Spain has min ed toward a semblance of federation with 
limited autonomy to its various provinces. Belgium, sharply 
divided hv the language line between the northern Flemish 
''-'•siiers) and -. ;uhvrn French (Wallonia), also includes a small 
German speaking region on its eastern frontier. Whereas the 
United Kingdom and Sp.iin face periodic pressures for sepa- 
r - • j .. -•■> ,. cultural/: egion '1 bases, as have France and Italy with 
less \ igor, Belgium is iiteraliv split in half on the language issue 
with Brussels the official bilingual capital region. 

,\i,i>,--v." the non-member states of the Union in Western 
Europe, the majority conform closely to the concept of the true, 
nation-state. This applies to Norway and Iceland, but 
^w il/Viiiind is fully multi-national within its confederation rec- 
ognizing four official languages. 

In this matrix of sovereign states, relatively minor political 
boundary changes have occurred in Western Europe in this cen- 
tury, excepting those of Germany and the attainment in 1<->21 of 
Irish Republic independence. Thus, in spite of regional demands 
tor autonomy in certain states, stability in geopolitical form has 
characte'i/ed the most recent period of history of most Union 
countries. The conclusion of World War I did witness minor 
adjustments to the German-Danish and German-Belgian bound- 
aries, the return of Alsace-Lorraine to France and the annexation 
of tin- South Tirol and Trieste/ Istria to Italy. In Central Europe 
the collapse of the Austro-1 lungarian Empire resulted in the cre- 
ation of landlocked Austria, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. 
Poland and Yugoslavia appeared on the map as sovereign states 
and Romania was enlarged with the annexation of the region of 
Transvlvania. Finland had gained its independence from Russian 
control in PM7. Even fewer territorial changes followed the 
Second World War, with Italy eventually deprived of the Ktrian 
peninsula. Nevertheless it must be recognized that, excluding 
Germany and Austria, the current member states have existed in 
essential political-geographic continuity so that their respective 
positions as nation-states or multi-national states has not altered 
significantly, The reunification of Germany in PWO did not incor- 
porate into the Federal Republic significant ethnic minorities, 
although eastern Germane does include a small (approximately 
()N,0i)0) regionally identifiable rural population of Slavic 
(I ii'-atian.'Virh! heritage in the area of the Saxon town of 
Baut/on. 

It is true that the numbers ot ethnic minority residents in 
main- o' the member st.ites increased over the last lortv years, 
largely the result of the arrival of foreign guest workers seeking 
economic opportunity. This has created situations more closely 
related to the definition of plural societies, but in these circum- 
st, lines geographically restricted mainlv to the larger urban cen- 
teis. It h,is reduied proportionally the "homogeneity" ol the indi- 
\idual livening state, lessening its narrowly defined "nation- 
state" status, hut the presence in a country ol sizable numbers ot 
loreign workers does not create a "multi-national" state. 
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FIGURE 4 
Principal Ethnic Minority Regions 
Western Europe 
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REGIONAL ECONOMIC VARIATIONS 

Agriculture. The ability of ,iny region to sustain ,1 significant 
population is influenced by the productivity of its agricultural 
base. Forms of iigricultur.il practice and levels ot agricultural 
productivity, in turn, are dependent upon soils, water, climate, 
and man's level of technology. In European history an "agricul- 
tural revolution" was a necessary predecessor to the industrial 
revolution so that a "surplus" urban-industrial population could 
be supported. Not only were the locations of the natural 
resources, especially timber, reliable water supply, and coal, pri- 
mary factors in early concentrations of European industry, but 
also' the accessibility to fertile agricultural soils. The most pro- 
ductive and intensive arable agriculture evolved and remains 
todav in those regions of relatively level land, highest soil fertili- 
ty, and reliable water supplies. One must realize, simultaneous- 
ly, that in regions devoid of the fundamental bases for industry, 
agriculture remains a major economic endeavor for a si/able pro- 
portion of the resident population. In most areas of Europe some 
form of agricultural pursuit is followed; only in the northern 
extremities of the continent or at high elevations is it severely 
diminished. Within the market orbits of most large urban areas 
agricultural land use tends to be at its most intense. In such loca- 
tions market gardening, producing fresh vegetables and fruits, 
and dairying are common. 

In three of the four major physiographic regions of Europe, 
namely Caledonian, Hercynian, and Alpine, the natural environ- 
ment restricts both the range and intensity of agricultural prac- 
tice. Therefore the plains areas are those that accommodate the 
most varied and higher levels of production. From western and 
northern France across .Belgium, southern England, the 
Netherlands, and central Germany, that area coincident with 
much of the Great North European Plain physiographic region, 
occurs the most continuous /one of high agricultural fertility in 
Western Europe. Only the plain of the Po River in northern Italy 
exhibits comparable productivity and significant areas here are 
dependent upon irrigation. Grain production, livestock and 
dairying, fruit and vegetable production prevail throughout 
much ot these plains regions, in contrast arable agriculture 
diminishes with increasing latitude, cooler and damper climates, 
and less fertile land. In highland Britain, northern Germany, and 
much ot the settled areas of the Nordic realm cultivation gives 
wav to the dominance of grazing and forestry. I lore populations 
must rely upon imports of wheat, maize, and other crops which 
require warm, dry periods for ripening. 

Throughout most of the Mediterranean climate zone a very 
different set of influences prevail. Except on the limited areas of 
coastal and river plains or where extensive irrigation is present, 
agriculture is restricted to the production of those crops which 
can sustain periods of summer heat and drought. Thus much ot 
rural southern Europe is dominated by the olive, citrus truits, 
vinevards, and dry crop farming. I lore the prevalence of sloping 
land, a history ol over-grazing, especially by sheep and goats, 
combined with the climate regime result in extensive soil ero- 
sion. Vet the people have adopted agricultural practices, still 
very labor intensive, which have allowed them to continue on 
the land in verv considerable densities. Southern Italy including 
Sicily, portions of Spain, northern Portugal, and central Greece 
exemplilv these characteristics. 

Industrial Activity. (See Figure ~->) Hie major pattern ot 
industry reflects still todav the influences on location that have 
been inherited from the Industrial Revolution ot the late ISth and 
lVlh centuries The conversion from primarily .igruultural to 
industrial economics w as first experienced in Britain and 
Belgium, somew hat l.itei in (..ernianv . and northern France. I he 
initial stage ot the Industrial Revolulion was based prinupalh 
upon textiles and shipbuilding, endeavors duselv linked to the 
major maritime and mlnni.il trading stales of northwestern 
Europe. 1 eeds ,md Mailt hestev in England w itnessed the mass 
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production of wool and cotton textiles, respectively. Towns in 
Belgian Flanders, as well as l.ille, France, and Wuppertal, 
Germany followed as centers of mass production of cloth. Only 
in northern Italy were comparable pursuits on a large scale con- 
temporary. The several early shipbuilding port cities which 
attained supremacy included Glasgow, Liverpool-Birkenhead, 
Belfast, and Newcastle upon Tyne in Britain and Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and Hamburg on the continent. This 
first stage stimulated a drift of labor from the rural areas to the 
cities, a trend which would magnify with time. 

The second and more familiar stage of the Industrial 
Revolution was that based upon coal, so that those European 
regions which possessed accessible coal gained the advantage. In 
most cases at least modest deposits of iron ore were located 
proximate to the coal resources. Once again, Britain, Belgium, 
and Germany gained the advantage. Not only did they possess 
Western Europe's major coal deposits, but they had begun the 
urban-industrial experience, were cognizan of the need for 
improved transportation, and had accumulated investment capi- 
tal. Admittedly intensive German heavy industrialization lagged 
behind that of Britain and Belgium in the early decades, but, 
after German political unification in 1870-71, the Rhine-Ruhr 
region rapidly evolved as the single largest concentration of 
heavy industry in Europe. France, on the other hand, was slow to 
adapt to these changes. Fler only significant resources of coal 
were secondary, the primary producing region being a westward 
extension of the southern Belgian coal field located near Lille on 
the Belgian border. Though in possession of the largest iron ore 
reserves of Europe, in Lorraine, two factors minimized its value 
for France First, the ore is high in phosphorus, an impurity that 
renders the iron or steel brittle and of less value or use for many 
products. Until the development in Britain of the Gilchrist- 
Thomas open hearth process in steel making, such impure 
"minette" ores were less than desirable. Only in the 1880s were 
the patents for this process acquired on the continent, initially by 
Luxembourg. Second, as the result of the Franco-Prussian War 
(1870-71), the French Lorraine iron region was politically incor- 
porated into Germany, so that the French were deprived of con- 
trol until after World War 1. 

Certainly at the beginning of the 20th century the dominant 
states in basic industrial development and wealth were the 
United Kingdom and Germany, with Belgium and Luxembourg, 
though small states, also in this vanguard. Only the north and 
northeastern regions of France exhibited similar activity. These 
states gained the historic momentum or impetus in industrializa- 
tion and would continue this relative dominance well into the 
20th century. An urbanized heavy industrial core for Europe, 
extending from northern England and South Wales through 
southern Belgium and adjacent France to the Rhinelands of 
Germany was firmly established. 

Little comparable heavy industry emerged elsewhere in 
Europe. The Nordic realm, as has been noted, lacks the fossil fuel 
energy resources, but also the capital and large populations 
needed tor basic industry on a major scale. Northern Sweden 
does possess a high quality reserve of iron ore, used as the basis 
tor the limited scale domestic steel industry and for export to 
other European countries. Few sources for coal or iron ore exist 
in Mediterranean Europe. Only Spain possesses both, in modest 
quantities, along her north coast. The Spanish had failed to 
develop an economy which could provide the capital or incen- 
tives for significant early industry. A geographic dichotomy had 
been established that would impact on the character and policies 
ol European integration in the second half of the century. '1 he 
northwestern European industrial heartland had emerged as the 
' economic engine,' wheie.is the northern, western, and southern 
ni,u gins of Europe remained more agricultural. Although the 
original coal field industrial regions would suffer stagnation and 
decline, requiring special concern and attention, the impetus lor 
an industrial and urban focus would remain Industrialization ot 
the outlving regions, almost in direct relationship to distance 
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FIGURE 5 
Coal Fields and Industrial Regions 
European Union 
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1 nun tlii-- heartland, would require considerable .ml .nul atten- 
tion troin both ii.ition.il gov ertimcnfs and. Liter, the 1, nion. 

With tin 1 advent ot pi- 1 roll' urn ,uul electric ily .is energy 
sources .nul tin.' growth ol more diverse maniilai-furing, includ- 
ing engineering and vc'liulcs, as well ,1-- tin.' ihemiial industry, 
the location ot iiidu--lri.il activity broadened geographically. 
Nevcrlhcless m,inulai.Uiniig indu-try in Western Europe 
remained coiuentraleil in the German Rhinelands, tlu 1 Rhine 
delt.i, Belgium, northe, istern Franco including the I '.in-.- lower 
Seine Valley , .nul central England- I he prineip.il concentration oi 
such ,u'livilv physically separate from this .ue.i is the L pper To 
Valley (Milan-Turinl ot northern It.iK. Not oiilv does nortlnvest- 
ern Europe possess the resources and bc-4 transportation infra- 
structure, but here evoked the most skilled labor- loree ,ind the 
greater concentrations oi wealth, im e--tnient capital, and market-, 
for manufactured product--. 

More contempor.irv geographic change has ovohod in light 
ot' the declining importance ol the traditional resource--, especial- 
ly coal and iron ore, and (he rise ot "toot loose" and high technol- 
ogy industry. A loeational trend that has been significant since 
World War II i-- the expansion ot industrial centers at coastal 
sites. -\s the dependence upon imports ol raw materials grew, 
including cheaper and higher quality coal and iron ore as well as 
petroleum, steel mills, ancillary metal processing industry, oil 
refining, and petrochemical operations were constructed in sea 
port locations. Among the principal coastal steelworks are those 
at Ijmuiden, The Netherlands; /el/ate (Gent). Belgium; 
Dunkerque ,md Eos (Marseilles), 1 ranee; Scunthorpe, England; 
Port Talbot, Wales; Bremen, Germain; Bagnoli (Naples) and 
Taranto, llalv. Bv the earh P>SOs the combined steel production 
of all lit' coastal works had exceeded that ot the older plants 
located on or near the coal fields. Many ol these coastal develop- 
ments were recipient-- of investment loans and other benefits 
from the European Coal and Steel C ommunily and, subsequent- 
ly, the Common Market. Heavy investment by the Spanish gov- 
ernment combined with American and German monies stimulat- 
ed the expansion ol coastal works in that country prior to Spain's 
accession to the European Community in l l >«Sh. Smaller coastal 
integrated mills have also been constructed near Lisbon, 
l'ortug.il and .Athens. Greece, contributing to the trend.. With the 
decline in the market lor steel since the mid-1 L TUs. retrenchment 
and rationalisation ot the industry has had .1 spatial impact. In 
part this reflected o\ er iiu eslment in the IMWl- and, therefore, 
excess capacity . I lowever the older outdated t.u ilities, principal- 
ly 111 interior locations, rather than the newer coastal plants, has e 
borne the greater proportion ol the brunt ol closures and capaci- 
ty reduction. 

Similarly the chemical industry has gravitated to co.ist.il 
sites as well ,is lurther developing those locations along major 
ris ers. Transporl.ltiiHl considerations together with market prox- 
imity have been the primary influences 011 location lor more 
recent installations, the area proximate to the North 'sea I nglisli 
C hannel rclviisa prominent position in t Benin .ils, cspoi l.ilh the 
middle Rhine \ alley, and central and eastern Belgium 
Petrochemical production has been especially drawn to coastal 
locations where imported oil is relined. I eeside and the I lumber 
estuary ol eastern England, South, liiipton, Rotterdam. Antwerp. 
Hamburg. Marseilles, Geinvi. and Naples are major polroc herni- 
al] sites still, inland market -related huafioiis are crucial. In addi- 
tion to the West German Rhineland concentration, such markets 
include london, Paris, Brussels, I von. Milan, and lurin. all ol 
which possess very signilu ant Uu.il 1 luminal industries m 
response to their si/able markets. 

( 'ther mdilstn is not m> umliiied in Lu.ilion to eithei the 
resoune base 01 co.ist.il hie.ik-ol bulk points 1 ight inanul.u tin 
ing, iiu hiding the range ol most nin-aimcr goods indu--tiios, is 
"loot-loose, that is. they en|ov .1 mm h greater flexibility ol Ima 
lion I 1uuL11ne11t.il to this iloxibililv .ire the imprtn ements in 
transportation, rail but parliuilaiTy express highways, almost 
universal .mess to electricity and to pleiililul skilU'd laboi 
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Market factors and labor costs, therefore, become predominant 
as Kn.itioii.il determinants. Such growth sectors include electron- 
ics .aid electrical engineering, vehicles and components, synthet- 
ics, and other si icnce-based industry. In Western Europe much 
suih industry has located in industrial parks in or near major 
urban ■'metropolitan areas. Cither situations reveal the influence 
ot national government incentives to attract new industry and 
thus employment to needed regions. With common frequency 
these sites ,ire selected to disperse economic activity within a 
Country to where additional employment is needed and to diver- 
sify the economic bases of declining heavy industrial areas or tra- 
ditional agricultural regions. 

As the modern industrial economy of Western Europe 
evokes, greater geographical dispersion is a certain component. 
I his dispersion is gradually reducing some oi the regional eco- 
nomic disparity'. Increasingly- the loeational siting of industry is 
motivated to address just this goal, whether strictly as a single 
state's national policy or within the broader aims of European 
Union cooperation in regional development. I lowever, these 
aims lace (he reality of a considerable "historic impetus"; that is, 
those locations where much industrial activity originated contin- 
ue to be the more favorable. The largest and most affluent mar- 
kets, the most efficient transportation systems, the greater 
sources of investment capital, the most educated and skilled 
populations are disproportionately still to be found on or proxi- 
mate to the heart of the North European plains— the Benelux 
region, northern Prance, the German Rhinelands, and southeast- 
ern England, plus the Upper Po (Milan-Turin) region of Italy. 

Surface Transportation Networks. The patterns of major 
land transportation networks continue to reflect both the influ- 
ence ot physiography and the legacy of systems developed large- 
ly- for individual national purposes. Directed efforts toward 
trans-national integration of rail and road links to overcome frag- 
mentation has occurred principally since World War II. Historic 
routewavs, following the more easily- negotiated paths as related 
to physical constraints, dominate. The most prominent of these 
are the east-west corridor across the North European Plain 
(Paris-Bcnelux-Middle Rhine-Berlin) and the north to south 
Seinc-Paris-lowcr Rhone and Rhine-Rhone corridors from France 
and western Germany to the Mediterranean. Rail and road as 
well as water routes were opened to interconnect regions of 
major resource development and associated industry Willi urban 
centers and sea ports. Within states, networks evolved with capi- 
tal cities often as principal hubs, and major ports and industrial 
1 enters as other nodes, Limited access express highways and 
international rail services are transcending the prior nationally 
focused systems and reflect the progress toward transportation 
integration that is ,1 major Union goal. The movement of liquid 
luels bv pipeline from ports to interior European markets across 
state boundaries as well as the increased importance of air traffic 
contribute to this cooperative and mutually beneficial endeavor. 

Road and rail network densities clearly show the disparity 
111 the relative si ale ol development between broad regions, 
Northwestern Europe, particularly Belgium, the Netherland:., 
western Germany, northeast Prance, and the 1 onclem Basin pos- 
sess the highest tiaiisportation densities in both modes. Onlv the 
densely populated and highly lirbani/ed Po Valley of northern 
Italy has developed road and rail nets to compare with north- 
western I u nape in its mesh. Most heavily utili/ed inland water 
transportation facilities, both navigable rivers and canals, are 
concentrated within an even more restricted portion of the north- 
west European Plain, principally in the Netherlands, central 
Belgium, and the Rhine region ot Germany. By contrast, high- 
land But, 1111 western and southern France, Iben.i, southern Italy, 
laeeio, and Scandinavia are less well served bv rail and road 
and have tew significant navigable inland vv atoi ways. 

Surface Networks: Railways. (See Figure (-») Though the 
bash railway networks reflect the late l«th century national 
li.inspoi latum needs ol the rospeittv e states, primip.il systems 
exiept that 111 Iben.i were lonstructed to the standard 4 S 1/2" 
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FIGURE 6 
Electrified Mainline Railways 
European Community 1995 
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gauge. Tliorefure track gauge is no! .1 barrier to intonitilion.il mil 
movement. With mainline electrification in the presenf century, 
often with incompatible voltages, through traffic between cuun- 
tries was hindered. It is precisely this t<- ■. ol inc»inp.itihility th.it 
is being addressed and overcome th .igh international cooper.i- 
tion in our era. 

Nearly .ill European railways arc state-owned and operated, 
with 11.jtk1n.1l subsidies, ,md are viewed .is in.voss.iry public ser- 
vices siniil.ir to highways .ind telecommunications. Following 
the physical dostruction of World W.tr II there w.is massive 
rebuilding and niodorni/.ition ot tho trunk rail systems with 
electrification of main lines common in most states. These 
improvements have facilitated international connections and ser- 
vices, both passenger and freight. It is common to see a single 
international long distance passenger train on the continent com- 
posed of cars from two or three different countries. 

The rail svstenis of Belgium, the Netherlands, West 
Germany and France, even with network rationalization, are the 
most complete and dense. British Kail has experienced relatively 
greater contraction since 1%3, enhancing the primary radial ser- 
vices focused on London, and reduced or eliminated services to 
the more rural communities and peripheral regions of Britain. 
The svstems of the Mediterranean countries are less dense, 
though individual main lines, especially in Italy, are operated at 
high standards. Spain, Portugal, Greece, and Ireland exhibit 
more skeletal rail networks. Though their importance as freight 
carriers has declined relative to alternate transportation modes, 
particularly highway and pipeline, the rail systems continue to 
p!av very significant roles in both cargo and passenger move- 
ments. The intermediate to longer distance services, for example 
the "Intercity" passenger trains, have gained traffic. 

With the increasing concerns for the environment and with 
road traffic Hearing or at saturation levels in congested areas, rail 
transportation is w itnessing a moderate revival. This is exempli- 
fied by the initial high speed links in France, Italy, Spain, and 
West Germany, now in service, as well as up-graded lines in 
these countries, the United Kingdom, and elsewhere. The 
Channel Tunnel should contribute substantially to increasing the 
direct flow of people and goods by rail between the continent 
and Britain by the late IWOs. 

Surface Networks: Highways. (See Figure 7) As with the 
West Furopean railway network, highways, as measured by lim- 
ited access motorway development, are most closely integrated 
on the North Furopean Plain in that area from the Paris Basin 
across the Low Countries and lluoughout western Germany. 
Highest densities are reached in the Netherlands and Belgium 
contrasting with the few limited access roads .iy.iil.ible in Spain, 
Portugal, western France, the highland portions of the British 
Isles or Scandinavia. Similar to the railway pattern, northern 
Italy also benefits I rum a well developed super highwav grid 
focusing upon Milan, Turin, Genoa, and Bologna. With consider- 
able Common Market financial assistance since the 1%!K supple- 
menting national investments, southern Italy has benefited with 
the construction ol the Autostrade del Sol (Konie-Naples-Keggio 
di Calabria) and connectors. 

Whereas the best balance between rail, road, and water 
transportation tor internal freight is attained in Belgium and 
Germany, the United Kingdom and Italy ate most dependent 
upon road haulage (7K\ and 75'; respectively). Unique to Ihe 
Netherlands is the high percen'.ige ol bulk cargo transported via 
inland waterways (51S), with only x>'< by road and but ()' . bv 
rail. The interconnected motorways ot the Union have captured 
an increasing percentage of international Ireight movements, 
now raising serious uHueril-. about energy use and envmnmii-m 
t.il impacts. 

Patterns of Urbanization. (Set' Figure ,S) Relative degrees ot 
urbanisation are correlated with the influences ol industrial and 
transportation developments through tune and, therefore, relleif 
regional advantage or disadvantage. Ihe major lonceiitration ol 
urban centers is attained in that are.) ol western 1 urope uniiii- 
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dent with highest overall population densities, most intensive 
transportation networks, and greatest economic productivity, 
nameh the northwestern plains and tributary river basins adja- 
cent to the North Sea and Fnglish Channel. The four most popu- 
lous citv-regions or "conurbations" are London ( 1 2.750,01)0), 
Rhine/Rulir-Cujogno (12,000,000), Paris 0,900, 000), and 
Randstad - I lolland' (5,2OO,00il!. The last area includes the region 
bounded by Rotterdam, The 1 (ague, Amsterdam, and Utrecht in 
the w estern Netherlands. 

At least eight additional significant urban agglomerations 
exist in relatively close proximity to these: the West Midlands 
(Birmingham). Manchester-Liverpool, and West Yorkshire areas 
of England, the Antwerp-Brussels-Gent triangle in north-central 
Belgium, and the Rhine-Main (Frankfurt), Rhine-Neckar 
tMannheim-Ludwigshaven), Stuttgart, and Hamburg conurba- 
tions of Germany. These metropolitan regions all lie within a 300 
mile radius of the mouth of the Rhine River. Beyond this radius 
the most urbanized multi-city region of note is that centered in 
the upper Po Valley of Italy, dominated by Milan and Turin. 

Elsewhere in Western Europe urban development tends to 
occur in more isolated pockets, most frequently centered upon 
capital cities and /or sea or river ports. The primary list includes 
Madrid, Barcelona, Lisbon, Rome, Naples, Athens, Glasgow, 
Copenhagen, Lyons, Marseilles, Berlin, Munich, Vienna, and 
Stockholm. This compilation coincides with the most populous 
citv regions and includes all west European cities or conurba- 
tions in excess of one million population. 

When mapped the pattern displays a clear axis of urban 
development extending from north-central England southeaster- 
ly to London, across the Channel to encompass Belgium, The 
Ne:herlands, northeastern France, the German Rhine Valley, and 
the upper Po plain of Italy. Beyond this axis major cities exist in 
relative isolation surrounded by much less densely populated 
and more agricultural territory. Rural to urban papulation move- 
ment continues, proportionately greater in those regions outside 
the axis of cih' concentration. Since fewer large cities exist here 
and these are more widely spaced, the steady influx of new resi- 
dents poses the more sev ere pressures for housing, transporta- 
tion infrastructure, and other public services. Such impacts are 
most apparent in the typical citv- of Mediterranean Europe. 

WESTERN EUROPEAN REGIONAL 
DICHOTOMIES 

Core Versus Periphfry. (See Figure <■>) As the European 
I nion has evolved, commencing with the predecessor European 
Coal and Steel Community (FCSC- "Schuman Plan" of 052) to 
the original Furopean Economic Community of l l )58, and contin- 
uing through expansion to the present fifteen EU member states 
one region has remained the dominant and prosperous "core 
area." This economic heart ot the Union is characterized by the 
most dense population, greatest concentrations of industrial and 
urban dev elopment, and most complete transportation and com- 
niunkations networks. It also possesses some of the most fertile 
agricultural land and contains or is proximate to the major pro- 
ducing areas of basic resources for heav y industry, particularly 
the tossjl fuels. 1 1 ere data reveal the highest per capita incomes 
and CiNPs, industrial productivity, and the lowest proportions of 
the labor force in agriculture. Generally the populations of the 
region display the higher levels of educational attainment, pro- 
portion ot skilled la'xir, and percentages of the labor force in the 
tertiary (serv ice) economic sector. From the periods of world 
lokmial exploration and the agricultural and industrial revolu- 
tions, this 1 ore ,110.1 has prov ided much ol the economic leader- 
ship as i •"urope progressed into modernity. With economic 
power and prestige came political strength and influence. 

1 he Western l uiopean "core area" may be delineated in dif- 
ferent wavs bv dilleienl indiv iduals lor differing purposes, ,is it 
is yj.it 111 ei iselv delined and overlaps international political 
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boundaries \ev i-rtht'li'—- . x\ halc\er measures aio used, the heart 
or file region eiu ompasses the Benelux slals's, five Paris Hd^in and 
nuriheasteni I raine. loulral and south-eastern England, and tlu' 
Rhnielauds ni Cermain I his uw region is, therefore, largely a 
p.irt ul the (aval \urtli I uropvan Flam and within tin.' area ot 
Mamie \\ est ( ii,wt i Inn, itc \ pupiilatioii donsit\ map of Europe 
. leu Iv ili-pu N tins niir ,is t lull relatively u>njp«u I area with most 
i out unions high densities iSs-e Figure S ' 

I xtetiilmg from the mre are litusu' /ones ol population and 
in ban indtisfrt.il i oiu rnti .ltion, most notable those I) south 
along t!if uppt'i Rhine and lOtitimiing dow n ihf Rhone Valley to 
ili> Mi'diU'i i.iiH'.ui. and 2> cist (thv ' Horde' ) trotii tin.' Rhino-Ruhr 
iumplcx i)| ( .inn. im .Kios-. north-central C icrniativ into Silesia in 
southern I'ol. uid Both ol tlu'si' extensions p,ir,ilK'l historic corrt- 
dois ,i| movement In .iddihon lo thv transportation advantages, 
these extensions letieit loi.ihoiis ol better agru ultural soils and, 
for thr Bordr. tlu- silos ol io,ll lu'lds and consequent hwvv 
iiidiistri.il ,u li\ it\ 

C inn' Ivvond ihi- i orr atni lis i ontiguoiis extensions, the pat- 
tern is one ol mure isolated nodi's ol development. Among the 
more import. nit oi these developed outliers arc northwestern 
It.ih iodising upon Mil, in, lunn and Genoa, the Barcelona and 
Ba-qtie .iii-, is n| Spain, | hi" Alliens- Piraeus nodi.' in Greece, the 
old indiisiiutl i enters ol northern .nut western Britain, i.e. 
I am .ishiri' 'I i\i'rpool \laiuhe«.UT». Yorkshire, thi' Scottish 
I oul.mds t!d,ist;owi. ,uid Soiilh Wales, tho ( .crnian urb.in Cen- 
ters ot Muniih. Nstrenibctg, Bremen, and Hamburg, ,iml tin.' 
>, opeiihagcii-Malmii region bridging tho str.uts separating 
I ii'iini.irk and "svv cden 

With im D'asing distaiiu' from theiorc area, peripheral ihar- 
.Ktcinlus and probli'iiis hennne more pronounced. A most sig- 
nilii.inl disadvantage lor lln-si- areas is smiplv that ol sheer dis- 
tune Irom I lit- mre I r.lditiutwllv, most developed economic 
aituilivs were mm enlraled along thf coasts and in tho river 
basins ol tin- son' area I ho unliving regions have suffered both 
irom distame tioin markets and Irom ready access to major 
s. nines ot mdiisiri.il and in.iiuil.u hired products. Beyond the 
;rc.ii pi, mis, the Iandssape ol much ol the periphery is berell ol 
sigmlnanl amounts ol lev el fertile agru ultural land. With lew 
c\i options, the Western luropean penpher\' also lacks the abun- 
daiue ol and anossibiiitv to the major mineral resources lor 
industry (. onsiderable portions ol the periplHTV are limited in 
the range ol possible ciononiK pursuits bv aspects of climate, 
v. hethei it be too mid and wet, as m tar northern and northwest- 
em areas, or siib|« t to drought and problems ot w ater reliability 
as in the Mediterranean region 

Characteristics of the "Core Area." W ltlim the northwestern 
1 utopean sore area arc located several of Europe's most impor- 
tant port uties and nav igable rivers. The former include 
Roiteldaui (long tlu- Worlds busiest as measured In tonnage 
handled', Antwerp, 1 c I l.ivre. I otidon, ,md Anistenlam: Not tar 
bevund !he defined < ore are the maior t ierman porl cities ot 
bieinen and llanibiirg 1 he Rhine ami i|s I rib ut.tr it's provide 
an i'ss ior 1 1 'in men e (o ami Irom Ills' North Ss\i at the Rotterdam 
1 uiopurt lor the prosiustive hinterlands ol western anil south- 
s in (.einianv. mil t heasf em Iraiise, l.membuitrg, and 
suit/erl.md t'lher rivers are also s ritual unhiding tin Seine, 
si iving lln- Tans H.isin, lbs' SiheKit anil Ma, is Mouse, linking 
. i iitt.il and e.isleiii Hclgnmi lo the sea, and lower 1 hanles honi 
lb.- 1 ondoii H.isin ( onneiting these prmunal rivers are heavilv 
Italtl' ke.l «anals ospei laliv Ihosi in Helgnim, the Nellierlands. 
and in >i thw estern c .ernianv 

InteiiM- iirbani/ation is .molher m,i|ur i har.ii leiistu \s has 
p in ni'ii vl uithm i i idiu •■ ol inn miles ol the motilh ol the 
!"'inni IumiIii mam ul I mope •- latges) metropolitan an as I his 
tui'.mu'ed cole is inlei i onnei ted l T v elln ieul rail and toad net 
vvmks .is well a~ an lianspol lalluli Helgiuni, for e\ainple, pos 
■ i ■. tin uotld s iints! dense railwav net. with Ihose ol I he 
Nil Ihi I inds stuiilu-asiei n I nglailsl and ihm llnv estern C ,ei main 
i» ,,t i hat li v el sni ii l.ii K ihts /.ine i- l.ueil with a mesh ol limited 
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access higliw.ivs, the Nellierlands having the most dense? devel- 
opment in relation to area. Willi the completion of the Channel 
Tunnel (rail) between northern France near Calais and the 
[■aiglish coast at Folkestone, Kent, surface transportation between 
the continent and Britain has been further improved. New high 
speed limited-stop rail lines from the Tunnel are to serve 
London, Paris, Brussels-Rotterdam- Amsterdam, and Brussels- 
Cologne and the Ruhr. Brussels, headquarters of the European 
Union executive and thus "capital" of the F.U, will be no more 
than three hours bv rail from anv ot these other cities. With such 
highly developed transportation systems, the existing advan- 
tages of the core will be further enhanced. 

The physical geology of the core area determined the loca- 
tion of the primary resource base enabling this region to emerge 
as tlie historic locus of heavy industry. Most prominent is the 
presence of Western Europe's most valuable coal fields, sited in 
restricted locales from central Britain to southern Belgium and 
across north central Germany including the dominant Ruhr dis- 
trict. Associated witli immediate access to coal have been the 
plentiful supplies of water and relative ease of both surface and 
water transportation. Also the largest of Western Europe's iron 
ore reserves occurs in the Lorraine area of northeastern France 
extending into immediately adjacent portions of Belgium and 
Luxembourg. 

The combination of coal and iron ore within a single state, or 
the ease ot import of both, influenced the levels of industrializa- 
tion among European countries. The centers of the coal/iron aryi 
steel industry and associated heavy manufacturing therefore 
evolved in or near tbt" British, Belgian, and German coal fields 
and the Lorraine iron ore region. Accompanying this develop- 
ment and investment were the necessary transportation infra- 
structures, primarily marine and rail. Consequently urbanization 
followed, as excess agricultural labor migrated to the sources of 
new employment. With this impetus and thai of associated inter- 
national trade, a pattern of economic supremacy for the region 
defined as tlie West Luropean "core" was established. No other 
region ot Europe would compare or compete with this economic 
heartland. 

For such intensive urban industrial development to occur 
the aflected states needed to either supple or gain access to 
imports of additional foodstuffs to feed growing urban popula- 
tions. The natural fertility of tlie Great North European Plain 
provided much of tlie agricultur.il need supplemented by 
imports, especially from colonial domains and North America. 
Only Germany, among the principal countries of the industrial 
core, lacked a colonial empire. The unified Germany of Bismarck 
then faced this dilemma bv both acquiring a belated "empire" 
and by establishing the Zollverein ("customs union") with central 
Luropean neighbors guaranteeing an additional source of food 
grains. France, possessed of only minor coal resources and 
deprived between 1S71 and W4 ot Lorraine ore, industrialized 
more slowly. I ler economy continued to be based strongly on 
agriculture, as much ol tlie country, located beyond the defined 
"core area," is endowed with both fertile soils and an amenable 
climate. Thus the economic priorities and related political atti- 
tudes taken by France have long been influenced bv her role as 
Western Europe's most agriculturally productive state. This rela- 
tive status continues to affect the positions taken by France in 
I iiropean and particularly Common Market negotiations. The 
French perceive themselves as the primary purveyors ol the 
basic r.mge of lood and oilier agricultural products to the Union. 
In France the rural constituency continues to have significant 
pi ililical infiis'iice. 

l ln ". nellix stales though possessed ol small but rich and 
lnlotisiv elv developed agricultural base'-, emerged as trading 
snitches mcreastnglv dependent upon imports lor human suste- 
nance. Their longer term interests would gravitate toward sup- 
port ol open and live trade, placing them in the lorelronl of 
stales eager lo vvilncss and participate in the lowering of trade 
barriers and i tuisequvnt economic integration. 
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A gmdir.il change in population dynamics also characterized 
the emergent urban industrial (.ore. Whereas in traditional rtir.il 
agricultural societies large families are tin' norm, the United 
Kingdom. Belgium, the Netherlands, and Germany experienced 
the demographic transition relativclv earlv. I his involved Hist 
the lowering ot the de,ith rales due to medical advances arid gen- 
erated rapid population growth associated with industrial and 
urban development. As the perceived need tor large numbers ot 
children gradually diminished in urban societies and the eco- 
nomic advantages ot smaller families were realized, birth rates 
began to decline. Also, among most British, Hutch, and north 
Germans, there was not the cultural barrier posed bv Roman 
Catholic doctrine to preventive population checks ttarilih plan- 
ning). Therefore the core area, generallv. was the tirst to attain 
the "modern" stage in the demographic evele with relativelv low 
birth and death rates, and slower average annual r ates of popula- 
tion growth. In the mainly rural periphen ot Western Europe 
these changes would onlv emerge later. 

The West European Periphery. With increasing distance 
from the northwest European tore area, tundanieiital contrasts 
as compared to the core are noted. The differences are both 
demographic and economic, impacting on the European Union 
in a myriad of ways. Although exceptions to the rule ahvavs 
exist, the European periphery tends to be less urban and indus- 
trial, more rural and agricultural, and less densely populated. If 
one major goal of the European Union is to work towards reduc- 
tion in regional economic differences, the significance ol the 
"core-peripherv'' dichotomy is manifest. In an integrated Union 
the states and peoples of the more prosperous cure will be oblig- 
ed to financially and politically support those changes which are 
designed to improve the economic and living standards ot less 
developed peripheral regions. 

The periphery generally constitutes those countries or por- 
tions of countries beyond the orbit ot concentrated Nth eenturv 
industrialization. It includes most of Mediterranean 1 urope, that 
is Iberia, central and southern halv and Greece, plus large areas 
ot southern and western France, and the highlands ot the British 
Isles. The more remote Caledonian sections ot Scandinavia arc 
also peripheral *"*ot all of this very extensive area win be termed 
"backward" or deprived, but significant portions do exhibit 
aspects ot comparatively less intensive development. Within the 
confines o! the Union, it is these peripheral areas that receive the 
greater' percentages ot economic assistance, largely through agri- 
cultural, social, or regional development grants and subsidies, 

In addition to the bask- disadvantage ol distance tram tin.' 
core, these regions are lacking in the resources for industrial 
development, Little coal or other fossil fuels occur either in the 
Mediterranean countries or western I rance, and none in the 
Nordic states. Indeed, with the exception of the relatively minor 
quantities ol mineral resources in Spain, the periphery is essen- 
tially lacking in an industrial resource base. Accessibility consti- 
tutes another disadvantage, both within individual peripheral 
regions, and to and from the core. One need onlv recognize the 
barrier effects ot the Alps and especially Pyrenees to perceive the 
historic isolation ot Mediter ranean Europe. On a lesser' scale, but 
present, is the pain rtv of efficient transportation av ailable Irom 
lowland England into the highlands ol Sot laud and Wales, and 
the insularity til Ireland. Indeed much of the ome more devel- 
oped railway net serv ing highland Britain and belaud has been 
abandoned since World Wai II. with lew new or- improved loads 
hi compensate. 

With the inherent limitation'* ol the peiiphcial regions, ceo 
nomic development has j;enerallv been slower paced 
Agriculture, fishing, torestrv, and related pursuit*, miiluured to 
pl.iv more dominant loles. Often these region*, were seen as pri- 
marily sour ce areas ol loodstutK including lish. building materi- 
als, and labor tor the more industrialized urban centeis In more 
recent limes manv ol these same peripheral locations have 
emphasized and developed facilities tor the growing tourism 
industry. I his pattern is represented, tor example, m the eio 
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nomic relationship ol the Scottish highlands, Welsh mountains, 
miii h of Ireland, and even Devon and ( urn wall to urban 
England. Western and south-western 1 ranee have continued to 
perform a primarily agricultural role. With relatively compact 
and isolated regional except! >iis. these same economic character- 
istics may be applied to Spam, Portugal, southern Italy, and 
Greet i\ 

Manv o! the peripheral regions ol Western Europe have also 
experienced decades ol out-migration ot population. In this cen- 
tury the greater pen entage of this migration has been lor reasons 
ol economic betterment. Ireland is perhaps the most familiar 
case, lor the island lost more than hall its resident population 
between the mid-PHli and mid-2tlth centuries Though still over- 
populated, emigration has been an enduring lactor lor southern 
italv. Since the I 'Hits large numbers of Portuguese, Spanish, and 
Greeks, in addition to southern Italians, have lelt their native 
communities in search ot employment, especially in the urban 
i enters ol the core area. (Simultaneously the narrow eastern fron- 
tier of West Germany, that area adjacent to the tormer "Iron 
C urtain." was viewed as negativ e in the minds ot people and 
potential investors because of its pi iximitv to the Sov iet bloc. 
Government incentives had to be created for this border zone 
merely to stabilize its population and economy). Since the found- 
ing of the European Community the highest percentages of out- 
migration have persisted in Italv south of Rome, Sicilv and 
Sardinia, northern and central Greece, much of interior western 
Spain, adjacent portions ot Portugal, and western belaud. 

Vet, tor the West European periphery as a whole, most areas 
continued to exhibit somewhat higher birth rates and population 
growth than the industrial urban core. The traditional influences, 
both cultural and economic, in rural agr icultural societies tended 
to prevail, although the demographic variations between core 
and periphery in this regard are today less pronounced that in 
the relatively recent past. With greater distances from the core 
and less developed intrast natures, with lew sources of needed 
raw materials, and with less affluent local markets, the prospects 
ol attracting investment to the more remote regions was reduced. 
Other incentives must overcome these problem*., and these 
incentives must be promoted and sustained bv both national 
gov ernments and the European Union. 

tine ot the most valued assets ol the periphery in the 
attempt lo attract economic investment, create local employment 
opportunities, and reduce out migration, is the supply ol rela- 
tivelv lower cost and potentially skilled labor. Such an attraction 
is ol particular interest and henelii to investors or firms in eco- 
nomii endeavors which are labor- intensive, not those requiring 
local mineral resources or w hich produce bulk commodities sub- 
ject to high transportation costs. ,\s labor costs have risen in the 
northwestern core region of l urope. Erenell. German. Hutch, and 
other- linns, including loreigrr multi-nationals, have opted to 
establish new or branch labilities in Spain, Portugal, southern 
Italv. and Ireland. Within individual member states significant 
etlorts have been exerted through national regional planning 
measures and grants to attract development to less prosperous 
areas. Western and southwestern Irani e, and the highland 
regions ol the I nited kingdom are exani|>les. Suc h investments, 
both Irom private capital and directly bv governments, have 
olten been accompanied and enhanced bv lav incentives and 
subsidies |->rov ided bv both national gov erium nts and the L iiion, 
As these regional economic changes occur, some disparities are 
being slowlv icduc ed. 

Between the core and poripherv aie transitional amis which, 
though in >t exhibiting the complete c hara-. lei istu s n| the 1 c oie, are 
lelativelv stable and du ersiliod legions, accessible to the core. 
1 or the mo-t pall these area-, have balanced economies, strong 
agricultural bases together with moderate urban growth, and 
have nici'oasiugh atti.icted light industry and servn e activities, 
Within this intermediate zone are sited several urban growth 
nodes, acting as dovelopmcnl pnlt". loi their hinterlands. 
1 xani|iles include I Limn or, \iuvmbeig. and Munich m western 
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Germ.mv; the upper I'o Vallev and Bologna in Italy; Dijon and 
Lyon in France; ,ind Norwich (Fast Anglia) in the United 
Kingdom. However, in this same relative location between tlie 
core ,md periphery occur several older ini.iuHtn.il and port ,ire,is, 
frequently with problems related to industrial and or urban 
change, sir h as West N i orkshire ,ind Lain ash ire (Leeds, Bradford, 
Manchester, I iverpool) in Lngland, Hamburg. Germany, 
Marseilles, France, and Genoa, Italy. Whether modestly prosper- 
ous and stable, or with economic adjustment challenges, these 
transitional areas are gaining advantages with the improv ements 
in transportation and communication >, particularly new express 
highways and enhanced rail serv ices, bringing them closer in 
travel time to the core. 

NORTH VERSUS SOUTH 

The Mediterranean Lxpansion. Whereas the core-periphery 
relationship continues to exist, another analogous dimension or 
perspectiv e has become more pronounced. A spatial socio-eco- 
nomic dichotomy is evident between that broad area generally 
north of the Alpine svstem and the Mediterranean region to the 
souti "his perception and reality was enhanced tor the 
European Community with the admission ol Greece in l*Jtfl, and 
Spain and Portugal in P!H(s. A verv si/able territory dominated 
bv economic and demographic characteristics associated w ith the 
periphery was added. 

In the early 1970s Spain and Portugal emerged from the rule 
of dictatorial governments under Franco and Sala/ar, respective- 
ly. Thus a major barrier to acceptability in democratic Western 
Europe and the Community was eliminated, Greece gained a 
democratic regime after a period of military /authoritarian rule 
ended in 1974. Although still seriously concerned with the eco- 
nomic burdens which would be assumed bv the accession ol 
these three states, the Community felt that it had an obligation to 
support .md strengthen the new fragile democracies. Lxdusion 
would be resented bv the Mediterranean peoples and their gov- 
ernments. Membership in the PC would act as a strong stabiliz- 
ing influence politically as well as linking these states economi- 
cally to the Community. Benelits in several forms were also per- . 
ceived to the existing Community. Pxpanded markets tor manu- 
factured items would gradually accrue. Also manufacturers 
especially in the labor intensive industries based in the north, 
would view favorably the possibility of establishing subsidiary 
or branch tacilities in the Mediterranean region, taking advan- 
tage of less expensive labor, In turn, the creation ol new employ- 
ment opportunities in Greece, Spain, and Portugal would hope- 
fully reduce the influx of Mediterranean guest workers, espeii.il- 
Iv to northern cities in an era of diminished labor need. 
Gradually small, inefficient, and high cost producers in the 
Mediterranean states would be eliminated, ultimatelv giving the 
average Luropean consumer the bene! it of lower cost, better 
quality products. 

The enlargement of the Mediterranean dimension has 
brought with it numerous problems typii.il of this part of 
Europe. Prior to P'Kl ami tiie accession ol Greece, southern Italv 
(the "Me//ogiorno") constituted the onlv large PC region charac- 
terized bv rural overpopulation, high dependence upon .igiicuL 
tore, verv limited energy sources and industrialization, and the 
disadv .ullages of extreme remoteness from the prosperous IX 
core, t - nli I the 1970s southern Italv received bv far the greatest 
proportion ol Community development assistance such .is agri- 
cultural support, Luropean Investment bank credits tor infra- 
structural improvements, and Social Lund benefits. .After |M7"5 
the highland legions o! the I lilted kingdom and the Kepublu ol 
Ireland added to the geographic area ol the C omniunitv eligible 
lor such assistame. At this stage, with the urging of the United 
Kingdom, the Regional 1 1e\ elopmeill Lund heianie functional 
However, w ith the inclusion ol Greece, Spain, and Portugal, the 
dhhutoniv was widened and the proportion ol peripheral 
reeions m the aid -elieible category increased substantially. 
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One important spatial attribute of these Mediterranean 
lands is the distinct differential between the extensive underde- 
veloped, laigelv rural areas and the focused concentrations of 
urban and industrial growth within each country. As economic 
transformation /modernization has come to the region, associat- 
ed investment and grow th has centered in a few favorable loca- 
tions. Common among these are port cities, e.g. Maples. 
Bad/Brtndisi, Athens/Piraeus, Barcelona, Valencia, and Oporto; 
or capital cities, e.g. .Athens, Madrid, and Lisbon. Thus, 
urban/industrial/transportation growth nodes have emerged in 
a matrix of relatively underdeveloped and often overpopulated 
rural hinterlands, 

Economic and demographic contrasts betwe.": the urban 
centers and rural landscapes within the Mediterranean states 
have been exaggerated. This pattern is more typical ol Eastern 
Europe and areas in less developed countries of the world than it 
is of northwestern Europe. The impact is to further stimulate the 
drift of population away from the poorer and more remote rural 
districts and toward these urban nodes. Rural infrastructures 
and community social and economic life deteriorates, rendering 
the prospects of any significant improvement or investment 
increasingly difficult in the future. 

In tew areas of the Mediterranean states, isolated mineral 
sources have attracted industrial development, principally the 
iron ore of the Bilbao/Basque region in northern Spain and the 
coal field to the west in the Asturias Province (Aviles/Gijon). 
Spain also produces modest quantities of lead, zinc, manganese, 
copper, and mercury, and has expended considerable sums on 
hvdro-electric developments. Among the 1980s additions to the 
HC, Spain has exhibited the most rapid transformation from an 
agricultural loan industrial state. 

Regional Variation in Gross Domestic Product. One means 
of perceiving the disparity that distinguishes the Mediterranean 
region from most of the remainder of the European Union is dif- 
ference in average wealth as measured by Gross Domestic 
Product, liven w hen weighted, using the "Purchasing Power 
Standard" (PPS) to eliminate distortions clue to price levels and 
to give GDP in real value, the gap in relative prosperity between 
Portugal, Spain, southern Italv and Greece, on the one hand, and 
the core area plus northern Italv on the other, is notable. Few 
regions within this peripheral South attain SO percent of the 
Community average GPP. All ol Greece, Italv south of Rome, 
and Iberia with the e xception of the Madrid, Barcelona, and the 
Basque industrial regions fall below the SO percent ol average 
level. Onlv Ireland, among the larger areas of northern Europe, 
displays GDP statistics at this lower level. The disparities remain 
considerable when one recognizes that in countries such as 
Luxembourg, the Federal Republic of Germany, and Denmark, 
the per capita GPP (expressed in PPS) is between 12 and 25' i 
above the Community average, whereas Portugal, Greece. Spain, 
and Ireland lie between 25' I and 45". below average. Within 
individual states regional variations in GOP are frequently equal 
to or greater than differences between states as wholes. This is 
particularly clear in the contrast between prosperous urban 
northern Italv and the Italian Mezzogiorno region south of 
Rome. (Statistical Oft ice of the Luropean Communities |9Ko, part 
14 ) 

Regional Unemployment. Another measure which demon- 
strafes both the North - South" as well as "C ore-Periphery" 
dichotomies is regional unemployment. Following the energy 
crises ol the P'70s and the subsequent slowing ol the ec onomies 
of the member states, unemployment in the Community reached 
approximately IP. in I l ',Sfi. Bv 19 1 '0 the overall rate improved to 
S V,. However neither countries nor regions within individual 
i ountries are evenlv affected. Sp.nn s i.ile has remained uiiilorm- 
Iv high (over Id", in IWll), as has been the situation in southern 
Italv (over 21'. in P«l) for Sicily, Calabria, and Basilicat.il, 
Northern Ireland (1^7'; ), and the Irish Republic f lh.4'. ). Bv con- 
trast uneniplov nient rales lell below 5'. in |99() in southeastern 
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England and southern Germane, with Luxembourg inhibiting 
uttlv 15' I . 

Buth the more remote peripheral areas and smaller economi- 
cally depressed districts in or near the core displav tin- highest 
rates. Examples of the latter, including the French Nord (l.ille) 
industrial region (11.8';) and the southern Belgian coal field 
(13. 1'! in 1 lainaitt Province), reflect conditions brought about bv 
tin" decline of mining and traditional heavy industry. Long term 
unemployment has become an almost endemic problem in some 
regions with a third or more of the unemployed in the Union 
being without work for more than two vears. 

Probably masked by these statistics, especially in the agri- 
cultural Mediterranean areas, is the factor of imdcr-cmplovmenl, 
both part-time and seasonal. In the late lWlk the Community 
faced these problems by increasing the resources made available 
to the European Social Fund to promote job training and focus 
on the creation ot opportunities for the unemployed voung (See 
Eurostat Rapid Reports: Regions 1W0, No. 3). 

Regional Economic Development Areas. While emphases 
on the disparities between the cure and periphery and the 
"North" and "South" are fundamental to understanding regional 
diversity within the Union and the challenges to integration, it 
must be realized that the North, including the core, possesses 
problem regions. Similarly the periphery and the South incorpo- 
rate areas of distinctly modern development and prosperity. 
Regional exceptions abound, though these are generally much 
more restricted in areal scale. Such localized differences are the 
result of both unequal distributions of economic activ ity (agricul- 
ture, industry, and services) and changing economic demands, 
markets, and production. 

Numerous /ones of northwestern Europe, including some 
within the narrowly defined core, receive assistance. This reflects 
indiv idual circumstances, usually of relative location, changing 
economic conditions, and /or environmental impacts. Some of 
these "problem areas" may be classed as older industrial districts 
where the traditional economic bases, such as coal mining, steel 
or textile mills, and shipbuilding, have declined, and economic 
diversification and revitalization are necessary. Examples in this 
category are Glasgow in Scotland, Northern Ireland, South 
Wales, the Franco-Belgian frontier including the Lille district and 
the southern Belgian coal fields, the Lorraine iron mining region, 
and the German Saarland. v 

Rural regions, often with declining populations, although in 
the more prosperous North, are also designated as development 
areas. These tend to be areas of infertile soils, often accompanied 
by difficult terrain, where pastoral agriculture or forestry have 
predominated. The Hercvnian plateaus, such as the Ardennes of 
south-eastern Belgium and northern Luxemboi „ and the adja- 
cent Eifel and Hunsruck of western Germany are examples. 
Likewise the infertile heathlands, with their acid and frequently 
sandv soils, such as the Kempenland ol the Belgian-Dutch fron- 
tier and the North Sea coastal plains of the northern Netherlands 
and Germany, qualify lor aid as designated assisted areas. 

The narrow /one ot German territory adjacent to the border 
with the Czech Republic and former Fast Germany tell within 
thi' parameters of the development area qualifications. Mere 
sheer proximity to the "Iron Curtain," a problem ot relative lota- 
tion, mitigated against investment and was for decades an area 
ot negative psychological impact. Not only were prospects tor 
new investment or development minimized, but the communi- 
ties within this sensitive Itontier oxperiemed out-migration. 
Todav this region no longer qualifies lor development aid, but 
most ol former Last Germany is eligible lor Union benefits sup- 
plemental to ma ssi ve assistant v I rum the Get ilia n 1 eilei a 1 
Republic. 

The areas ol the European Union eligible lor assistant e qual- 
ilv on the basis ol several criteria. Those receiving maximum aid 
are the underdeveloped regions, where low income levels, high 
unemployment, and poorly developed transportation anil torn 
municalions infrastructures are prevalent. These, lor the greater 
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part, are the agriculturally dependent regions of the periphery. 
Other aid-eligible areas are those undergoing redevelopment, 
principally more limited in si/e and whose traditional economies 
were based on hea\ v industry now in decline. Outmoded physi- 
cal plants, aging infrastructures, unhealthy working conditions, 
but particularly declines in market demand characterize such 
areas, high and sustained unemployment contribute to qualify- 
ing them for Community assistance. A majority of the redev elop- 
ment regions, such as those cited above, are situated in or proxi- 
mate to the "Core." Other "redevelopment areas" are those which 
have remained overwhelmingly rural and agricultural. 

The gap between the regions of prosperity and those in 
decline or relative underdevelopment continues in spite of both 
LU and national forms of assistance. In part these disparities 
have been exacerbated bv the general slowing of Europe's econo- 
my and rising costs of energy and labor, as well as increased for- 
eign competition. An increase in the attention and available 
financial assistance to qualified regions is part of the Single 
European Act. According to the SEA, the regionally focused pro- 
grams will be designed to "promote the development and struc- 
tural adjustment of underdeveloped regions, "..."to redevelop 
regions, frontier regions, or areas within regions, including local 
labor markets and urban communities seriously affected by the 
decline of industry," and ' to speed up the modernization of agri- 
cultural structures" as part of a reform of the Common 
Agricultural Policy. 

Sizable portions of the EU periphery and particularly the 
South will qualify for very significant attention from these assis- 
tance and regional development efforts. However the reunifica- 
tion of Germany in 1W brings into the Community another 
"peripheral area," the former German Democratic Republic (East 
Germany), which is in need of massive redevelopment aid and 
investment. Although the German government will assume the 
major share of this burden, the European Union will plav a sig- 
nificant role. With available assistance limited, though increased, 
this added geographical dimension will mean further geographic 
dissemination of such aid. (Statistical Office of the European 
Communities 1s>8 1 ), part (■>). 

EUROPEAN COMMUNITY MEMBER 
STATES AND NON-MEMBERS 

Geographical Contiguity of the Founding EEC States. 
Commencing with the establishment of the European Coal and 
Steel Community in P)iS2 followed bv the creation of the full 
European Economic Community in IWK, the six founding mem- 
ber states created a geographic entity with several advantages. 
Although all democratic western European countries were ini- 
tially invited to participate in the planning and to accede to these 
organizations, only France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, The 
Netherlands, and 1 uxembourg signed the final agreements. 
These six states, importantly, formed a contiguous area avoiding 
the problems ot both political-geographic and physical fragmen- 
tation. Only peninsular Italy, particularly the less developed 
Me//ogiorno (southern) region, was seriously disadvantaged bv 
relative geographic isolation. Also these six countries possessed a 
considerable degree ol economic and trade complementarity. 

Whereas this original Community was composed ol three 
I ge ami populous states and three very much smaller, an 
important geographic and political balance was achieved. The 
small Benelux countries possess high levels ol prosperity and are 
critically dependent upon internation.il trade. The Netherlands 
and Belgium also ouupv a most strategii relative location lor 
Western I mope lontrolhng some ol the most heavily trafficked 
arteries ol movement, not the least being the lower Rhine and the 
ports ol Rotterdam and Antwerp. Additionally, being situated in 
small lountrtes, vet with very central locations, Luxembourg 
C ity and Brussels were selected to be the administrative seats for 
the I t M ' and I EG, respectively Lhis avoided placing the sites of 
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power and decision making in anv ■'lie of the larger states, par- 
ticularly in either of the .'ncient enemies, France or Germany. 
Therefore it was crucial ti.it these three small countries be 
among the founding members. 

The initial full decade of the Community'* existence, Hie 
1960s, coincided with a time of unparalleled grow th and devel- 
opment. This also was fortunate in providing a successful begin- 
ning to an integrativ e approach never before attempted on such 
a geographic scale. All previous major attempts to unity Europe 
throughout history had been essentially on a "top dow n" basis, 
with a single powerful state or even individual leader striving to 
gather territory and people under a centralized rule or authority. 
Now, in an era of economic prosperity and prompted by the per- 
ceived necessity to inextricably link national economies so as to 
prevent another major war, the logical path was the "bottom up" 
approach. This meant incremental integration, commencing with 
the ECSC, and the consent of each member-state at every stage of 
the process. 

Community Expansion from Six to Nine. For many reasons 
the United Kingdom opted to remain apart at the outset of seri- 
ous negotiations. The British Isles are not only physically sepa- 
rate from the continent, but it has always been difficult for the 
British people to view themselves as true Europeans. Still today 
many speak of "going to Europe" when they intend to cross the 
English Channel! Psychologically the water separation had 
always meant protection, merely reinforced by the events of 
World War II. Also Britain then perceived their Commonwealth 
and Empire as the most important of their trade ties and commit- 
ments, together with the "special relationship" with the United 
States. They were reluctant to join any organization which would 
inevitably place trade barriers between the United Kingdom and 
both the Commonwealth and America. Other reasons for the 
British reluctance included the fear of losing any of their autono- 
my in decision making and of the probability of rising prices in 
the market place, especially of foodstuffs, which would ensue. 
Those European states which depended heavily upon the British 
market for their exports, Ireland, Denmark and Portugal being 
most representative, followed the British lead at this early stage 
and remained outside the new "Common Market." 

I lowever the first move toward expansion of the European 
Community came in 1961, when the United Kingdom did submit 
its initial bid for membership. Vetoed by France (and Charles 
DeGaulle), Britain would wait another twelve years and two 
additional applications before gaining admission. Following the 
departure of DeGaulle from the Presidency of the French 
Republic in 1%8, the United Kingdom, Ireland, Denmark, and 
Norway proceeded in negotiations with the six EEC member 
states. All but Norway acceded to the Community on January I, 
1973. Although the application from Norw ay was accepted and 
nil negotiations had been completed, a popular referendum on 
the issue in the autumn of 1972 was defeated by the Norwegian 
electorate (an ev ent repeated in the rejection of accession to the 
EU in 1994). The issues which prompted the negative vote in 
Norway included the imminent realization of North Sea oil 
wealth, apprehension of the impacts of foreign labor in-migra- 
tion, and the prospect of loss of high national subsidies especial- 
ly by tanners and small business. The accession of Denmark at 
this time broke, in a sense, the perception of a Nordic regional 
unity and separation from the remainder of Europe. A less com- 
pact, more geographically fragmented European Community 
resulted with its expansion from six to nine. Simultaneously con- 
siderable territory that qualified for various lorms of economic 
assistance was added, namely most of highland Britain (much of 
Scotland and Wales and the whole of Ireland), as well as parts ol 
the rural lutland peninsula of Denmark. Unlortunately this 
enlargement of the Community coincided in time w ith the tirst 
major world energy crisis and the rapid rise in tttel costs. 

From Nine to Ten to Twelve. The early years ot the decade 
of the 1970s also witnessed the political change in Spain, 
Portugal, and Greece which would eliminate that barrier to 
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potential acceptance into the EC. With the demise of the fascist 
regimes in the former two states and the ending of military rule 
in Greece, the Community members faced the realization and 
fundamental obligation to seriously consider a Mediterranean 
enlargement. Greece, though most geographically remote, was 
the fir.st to gain admission. There was a sense that bringing 
Greece into the fold would strengthen and help stabilize a strate- 
gically located young democracy and member of the Western 
defense community. Also this accession brought into the EC a 
smaller and more easily "digested," though relatively backward, 
economy. Still major concessions had to be granted to Italy in 
order for the Italian government to vote its approval. With simi- 
lar physical environments and exports, especially in the 
Mediterranean agricultural sector, Italy naturally saw Greece as 
a rival and direct competitor. Nevertheless political and strategic- 
considerations prevailed and, in 1981, Greece, the most isolated 
state, joined the Community as its tenth member. 

In the case of the Iberian peninsula the prospect of enhanc- 
ing further the Mediterranean dimension involved a far larger 
area and population, though with geographic and economic 
characteristics and problems analogous to those of southern Italy 
and Greece. Spain, however, had experienced significant growth 
and modernization from the 1960s as well as political change 
from dictatorship to democracy in the early 1970s. Portugal 
remained less developed, but it, too, shed its dictatorial govern- 
ment with the passing of the Salazar regime in 1974. With a 
paucity of mineral resources, very modest industrialization, and 
the economic and human drain on Portugal which resulted from 
her attempt to maintain colonial control especially in Angola and 
Mozambique, this state had not made major progress toward 
modernization. 

Nevertheless, the European Community had come to fully 
realize by the early 1980s that the positive reasons for admitting 
the Iberian countries outweighed the adjustments and costs 
entailed. As with Greece, there was the necessity to prevent the 
Spanish and Portuguese from feeling alienated from the Western 
European community of nations. EC membership would support 
and help stabilize their young democracies. Iberia forms a con- 
tiguous geographic part of Europe and completes the natural 
Mediterranean limits. Spain possesses considerable economic 
potential, with mineral resources and a rapidly developing 
industrial sector. Also the addition of these states strengthens 
links to North Africa. Of obvious importance was the enlarge- 
ment of the market for EC products with the accession of a 
region containing some "SO million inhabitants. Simultaneously 
the protected industries, both traditional and newly emergent, 
especially in Spain, faced severe competition within the 
Community. The accession of Spain and Portugal, together with 
Greece, has exaggerated the "North-South" dichotomy in the 
Union, and there will be a period of gradual integration at con- 
tinuing major cost to the EC budget, especially for the more pros- 
perous member stales. The necessity for and the pace of this inte- 
gration has affected the imminent decisions facing the EU in 
light of the most recent political and economic changes transpir- 
ing in Eastern Europe. The reunification of Germany has already 
extended the limits of the Community further east, incorporating 
into the Federal Republic five new lander' or provinces, an area 
in critical need of redevelopment assistance. 

From Twelve to Fifteen. Entering the decade of the 90s, 
Western Europe was composed of the European Community of 
twelve, with six principal states remaining outside. Of these six, 
lour are Nordic countries— Norway, Sweden, Finland, and 
Iceland, and two are landlocked neutral states — Switzerland and 
Austria. All were member states of the European Free Trade 
Association, which bv definition lacked the Common External 
Tariff that t haracterizes the much more integrated "Common 
Market." However, these six ER A states lacked both spatial geo- 
graphic contiguity and anv major elements of significant eco- 
nomic or trade complementarity. In most instances their respec- 
tive trade and markets were more with the EG than amongst 
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themselves. Lltimalelv, three u' these. Austria, Sweden, and 
hniland, applied lor and ratified .hiosmihi mlo t!u' new 
European Lnion. 

Sweden overcame .1 lung-held, self-imposed policy ol neu- 
trality 011 tlu' international scene. Einland, following World W'.ir 
II, survived in precarious proximity to the U.S.S.R. by following 
,1 practice of compromise and political neutrality. Austria's posi- 
tion is somewhat different, in that her post independence (State 
treaty of IVnn) existence li.is been governed bv <in enforced neu- 
trality. Shi' was precluded from joining anv organization which 
is of ,1 pulitic.il nature and from anv buclv in which Germany is ,1 
member. These restrictions were mandated as parts of the agree- 
ment which relieved Austria ot post World War 11 occupation 
and established her independence. On the other hand her econo- 
my, though relatively affluent, has not been as strong as that of 
Switzerland. Austria's principal trade is with the EL", compensat- 
ing for a negative balance bv rev enues deriv ed from her lucrative 
tourism industrv. With the demise of the Iron Curtain, Austria's 
relative geographic location has become a major asset and 
Vienna stands to regain some of her lost importance. Accession 
to the European Community was viewed not onlv as desirable, 
but a necessity, bv most Austrians. 

The West European and Other Non-Member States. Much 
speculation anil considerable discussion is occurring about the 
possibilities ot future EU expansion (See llurwit/ in this vol- 
ume). The governments of Turkey, Cyprus, and Malta have 
applied for Union membership. Poland, Hungary, the Czech 
Republic, Slovakia, Bulgaria, and Romania already have "associ- 
ation agreements" with the EU which Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Slovenia hope also to achieve. The Union faces a dilemma. 
There is the more urgent necessity for completing the integration 
process of the most recent Mediterranean members and the three 
new member states prior to assuming any additional burdens 
from further expansion. There is also the final effort to complete 
harmoni/ation under the Single Europe Act (1992) and monetary 
union, and the unresolved questions regarding the extent to 
which the Union should proceed toward more political unity 
under the Maastricht Treaty. Vet there are perceiv ed benefits and 
responsibilities facing the organization that auger for serious 
consideration ot dealing with the remaining LET A states, as well 
as for acquiring a potential "Eastern" or "East-C entral" European 
dimension. 

The remaining West European nun- members hav e remained 
apart for several major reasons. Norway and Iceland are now 
alone as non-members among the Nordic nations, which had 
long valued their distinctiveness and regional isolation, and had 
seemed bound bv cultural attributes, similar economic character - 
istics and linkages. All are ol relatively small population and 
exhibit the benefits that derive from quite homogeneous soci- 
eties. There had been a natural reluctance to risk change in coun- 
tries that have minimal ethnic problems and have ev olved excep- 
tionally prosperous economies and enviable social standards. 
Anil so, Norway rejected Union membership in 1994. Similarly 
Switzerland's affluence and stature have emanated from her neu- 
tral position in the heart of Europe, her unique economic charac- 
ter, as reflected in tertiary activ ities including banking, finance, 
and tourism, her high value specialized manufactures and 
exports, ,ind the internation.il diplomatic roles she plays. 

\\ ilh thi' changes occurring in Eastern Europe as well as the 
tornier L'.SS.R., and the stability and prosperity that has come 
Iroin Common Market success, neutrality may no longer be 
viewed as the safeguard or necessity thai it long has been. Ihus, 
the neutral European stales reviewed their positions, the 
prospect ol remaining, outside the C ommunitv is being pertciyed 
as more and more a potential eiononuc and possibly ev en politi- 
cal risk. Perhaps even Switzerland may enter talks lor some form 
ol linkage in the future. The reality ol the situation is not lost on 
the remaining non-membei slates; lor each their trade, positions 
m Europe, anil futures will be more and more inextrii ablv bound 
to that ol the L nion bloc. 
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Endnote 

1 Although hcvond the scope of this volume which tocuses 
upon the European Union, the Slavic languages do prevail in 
much of Eastern Europe, though the general region is far from 
being a Slav ic monolith, as it is often perceived. Those lai 'ages 
which are Slavic include Polish, Czech and Slovak (Western 
Slavic); the principal languages of Yugoslavia (Serbo-Croatian, 
Slovene, Macedonian), and Bulgarian (Southern Slavic); and 
Great Russian, Ukrainian, Hvelo-Russian (Eastern Slavic). The 
language pattern of Central and Eastern Europe, therefore, dis- 
plays a broad wedge ot non-Slavic peoples and area extending 
from Austria (Germanic) through Hungary (Ural-Altaic) and 
Romania (Romance), separating the Western anil Southern Slavs. 
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INTRODUCTION 

As described in .1 Furopeail t uunnunitv thu ument, i he 
Community is a political structure unique in tin.' world. I's legal 
and institution.il framework is unlike tli.it ot any other grouping" 
(f l.iv IW, 47). Mast Amorieaiis find it difficult to understand 
tht' type ot ptilitit.il relationships th.it govern I hi- Furapean 
Union's key political institutions and tlii'ir interactions with tht' 
governments of the niemhw states themselves. Tlu' new- 
F.urope.in Lnion (FL ) is neither fish nor (owl-, it is 'not .1 lederal 
system like the United States, but neither is it amip.ir.ihli- to any 
ot tlu 1 intern.itiiin.nl organizations to which the Lniled States 
belongs, such .is the United Nations The 1 : L is not .1 sovereign 
regitin.il government whose decisions within its areas ol compe- 
tence .ire .ititom.itic.ilh' regarded .is "the l.iw ot the l.md.' but nei- 
ther .ire its member stales fullv independent and tree to establish 
domestic policies a-- thev see lit. 

Two additional reasons whv it N otten difficult lor 
Americans to easilv comprehend the nature ot political relation- 
ships among the governing bodies ot the FL N that they have 
changed considerabl v over time, and thev atfect myriad sectors 
of governmental, economic, anil social aclivilv ditlerentlv. As an 
EC document describes it. the pattern ot governmental relation- 
ships within what was then the FC has been "evolving as it goes 
along, allowing the arrangement best suited to a particular sector 
or situation to be worked out pragni.iticallv" (Noel l l ).SS. 22). No 
snapshot in time can adequately capture the role in policy mak- 
ing plaved bv each ot the ke\ institutions • particularly the 
Council and the Commission-- or tht' nature ol their relation- 
ships with the governments ol the member states. Indeed, the 
Treatv on Furiipe.in L nion (also referred to as the Ma.isti it lit 
Treaty, alter the Netherlands city where the heads ol the member 
states negotiated its basic terms in Pet ember. IW1) substantially 
expands the siope ol Fl's activities and shiit import. ml polity- 
making functions .inning its political institutions. 

This is not to s.iv that the formal structures ot these institu- 
tions are in a tonstant state ol lluv the "0rganiAilhn1.il charts 
describing the I ouiuil, the Commission, the I'uropean 
Parliament the C ourt ol lusHee, the Court ol Auditor., and the 
Economic and Social Committee ha\e been stable over consider- 
able periods ol time, and have only rarely undergone significant 
changes tslith as under the terms of the Maastricht Treaty ). hut 
simplv examining the lornial organizational strut lures ot these 
bodies tells us very little about how important tietisrous are 
m.nle, and, therefore, about the bash tliaratter ol the govern- 
mental tunrtkms ol the I I. 1 litis, it is neccss.irv lor us to begin 
this exploration ol political institutions bv dt'Miibing three tlil- 
ferent forms ol government 01 gam /a lien federal, intergovern- 
mental, and supran.ititin.il institulioiis ami b\ tlestnbing how 
and win patterns ol governance within the I'uropean L nion 
have changed over time. I his w ill involve a briet but essential 
description ol three appt'ti.11 lies to regional integration: U'deral- 
ism, tunctionalisin ami neoltuit tionahsiti. ami intergovernmental 
institutionalism 

THK DtMlSli OF TH1£ NATlON-STATIi? 

\\ e ha\ e seen in eai her 1 haplers that a Mgmln .ml miinl'Hn ol 
I'uropean politic al leadeis sjw 111 the wreikago lelt behind bv the 
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Second World War main reasons win a continuation ol lull sov- 
ereignty ol F.urope.in states should be regarded as undesirable 
and dangerous. Rather than rivalry and competition, they 
regarded cooperation and integration among the peoples tit 
Furope as preferable. Rather than nationalistic pride and preju- 
dice, thev preferred the dev elopment of a broader sense of com- 
munity membership that would transcend national boundaries. 
The more ambitious of these visionaries believed that the best 
means ot achieving these objectives was to dismantle the nation- 
states ol Furope altogether and replace them with a United 
Stales of Furope. The most important question to arise from this 
commitment was, bv what process could Huropean integration 
be achieved? 

Federalism. One approach is that followed in establishing 
the United States ot .America. This involves negotiations among 
representatives of each independent country over the establish- 
ment of a teder.il structure. Federal forms of government share 
certain common features. First, autonomy to formulate and exe- 
cute some policies (within usually well-defined sectors of activi- 
ty) remains in the hands of the member states, but a strong cen- 
tral government is created that is the ultimate repository tif sov- 
ereignly. A formal constitutional document is written that 
attempts to demarcate the separate responsibilities of the states 
and the central government. Accordingly, foreign relations, 
national defense, and manv other kev functions are reserved 
exclusively for the central government. Disputes will inevitably 
arise, since the jurisdictions of the two levels of government 
alien overlap or were never clearly spelled out in the constitu- 
tion, but the central government and its courts will usually be the 
ultimate arbiters ol these disagreements. 

Second, decisions w ill be made at the federal level bv a sim- 
ple majority vote among the elected representatives of the states. 
No state has a veto over the enactment ot legislation. Thus, no 
state can independently block the enactment of laws that will be 
binding within its territoiv. 

Third, the central government will create a standing bureau- 
tracv with authority to initiate new policies (subject, of course, to 
approval In the legislature) and to issue regulations concerning 
the implementation of established policies that are binding 
throughout tht 1 entire country. The central government a No 
reserves lor itself the right to interpret leder.il law and apply it to 
specific cases In some t ases (e.g.. the United States of America), 
manv polit ies are tarried out directly bv employees ol the central 
government (i.e.. bv its own teder.il bureaucracy); in other cases 
(e.g.. Germany) most polities established bv the federal govern- 
ment are tarried out bv the individual states' bureaucrat res. In 
both instances, however, lederal government law is the law ot 
the land, 

Fourth, sinic the 1entr.1l government has a great deal ol leg- 
islative, exetnlive, and regulatory authorit\ . interest groups 
I rum throughout the iiuintrv develop t lose relationships with 
the various organs ol the central government: they establish ties 
to bureatit r.itic agent it's whose activities are relevant to their 
interests; thev intervene dircctlv in the legislative process bv 
piessiiu; then Slews on legislators, tcstilving belore legislative 
mmuntlee-*, ett .. ami thev tultivate t lose personal 1 elationsliips 
w ith kev 1e11t1.1l gov eminent dei Men makers. 

1 11v.1l I v, nine a loimeilv independent state enters into a tod 
eial union, it gives up IN sovereignty ll is not tree to refuse to 
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recognize federal laws, ,nui it is e-tt lice to leave. Ihe American 
Civil War, tin' Nigerian C nil War. the violent dissolution n| 
^ ugoslavia. and several other dramatic ov cuts have made it deal 
tii.it attempts tit ma (."ssion b\ stales .nv usually opposed In mili- 
tary force 

We can regard a federal union .is Iv mg ai tin- oxlicme end ol 
.i conliimuni of political integration t.ilt hi uii;h . theoretic ally a 
unitary government without autonomous region, il gov ernmonts. 
as in Great Britain, could ho regarded even more extreme' 
This was and. still is the ultimate goal ol irunv luropean sup- 
porters ot political integration. 1 he l uropean L nion i-. not (ion, 
and mav never become, a tulle lederal system. 

One reason win attempts at federalism tailed m the imme- 
diate aftermath ot the Second World War is inherent in the h.isu 
decision-making process ifsoll. The onlv ua\ in which negotia- 
tions over creation ot a lederal system can succeed is 11 each and 
everv state participating in those talks is u Hling to give up its 
sovereignty and subordinate it-.fl t to a higher level ol govern 
inent. That is. there must be complete unanimity on the ultimate 
goal ot establishing a lederal system h the leaders represent ins; 
even one single state oppose Ihe ultimate objective ot creating 
such a system — or it thev simply oppose the idea ot giving up 
their own independence' — thev can stop a federalist attempt a! 
integration completely. Because tedorahsm lorcc's the leaders ol 
independent states to confront immediately and directlv the 
most difficult political decision a politician can make -to abolish 
his or her nation-state as an independent political entilv it is 
easy to understand win' such efforts are usually doomed to fail- 
ure. The appearance ot a single influential national leader umli 
as Charles de Gaulle, Winston Churchill, or Margaret I hate hen 
who wishes to preserve sovereignty ol his cm 1 hei nation Is sulft- 
cient to block a federalist integration process. 

Functionalists. Il federalism is not a viable means ol bring- 
ing about greater political, economic and scnial integration 
among citizens of initially sov eloign states, u hal allemalo e- .11 c- 
there to a continuation o! the' status c|uo."' 1 et us turn our atten- 
tion to two related apprcVK lies dealing with, gradual in.. i omental 
processes that can progrossiy oh transfer governmeiil aulhonu 
to regional government institutions and erode auav the sovc! 
eigntv of member states- I unctionalisui and neulum tionabstn 
These differ from ledcralism m one important iesp-.-i 1 the-, do 
not force political leaders to directly address the most ehtfi, 11 1 1 
decision (outright abaiidonmonl ol sovereign!* > at the beginning 
ot the process. Instead, thov acknowledge that then isnocoiisen 
sus in support of this ultimate obiective. and thev devise str.ite 
gic's to lure the leaders ol nation-states into handing o\ or gov cm 
mental authority to the international organization 111 bit - and 
pieces. 

Participants m the integration process, theu-loio. can be 
motivated bv differing goals While I hi-V mav disagirc lunda 
men tally about what will bo the ultima I e 011 L omo ol the pmc is- 
thev can still reach pragmatic agreements ahull Ihe ne\l men- 
mental step I hev may no! agi ee on Ihe ultimate goal o! lull lc ■ I 
eral union, lor example, but thev can all agree thai expanding lite 
markets tor their countries products by eliminating internal l.n 
itt barriers is desirable, but 111 Ihe process ol establishing .1 , iw 
lonls union. Ihev siiileiidei some ol Iheu soV c'jenmtv ancl 1 1 .111- 
ter gov eminent »i I authority 1 \v ilhin 1 erl.i'n I mill si to tlu- 1 oginital 
gov ei Mini lit body \ciordmg to these two appio.ichc-s inu-.;ia 
tlon is the' long-term cumulative piodliel ol a si-nes ol sin.illei 
scale decisions o\ ei which bio.nl agreement 1* moio easily 
,n luev ed 

Ihe fust ol these appro. n lies initially -el lorlh bv I >av id 
Mill am in l u li> t\liti .1 n\ 1 «!,„.. .,, . lh -d 1 1 1.1 1 11 ti it 1011 -1 tti ■ 
would en lei 111I0 c ollaboi a 1 10 n rt ilh oiu .inot lu 1 . on. c-i 111 ng 
uiu ontrov ei'sial. 11011 /em sum social is-.iu-s iwlu-ie .ill p.ului 
pants w cuild gain 1 1 0111 111lernal1011.il e impel a 1 1011 1 linn mope! a 
tiv e habits w 01 ild gi ad u.illv glow n id displ.n e I In- I n ah ie«- ,11 id 
c eirtlu Is pie\ 11 <\ 1 sly 1 haiai lei isju ol 1 el.i lion - hi I w i 1 11 •• laU-- 



I very one wcuild agree thai the eradication ol potentially deadly 
1 iimniunic able disease's, lor example, may require international 
c eioper.ilion: bacteria and virusc's do not recognize international 
boundaries, sci why should eftorts to control the spread of certain 
diseases stcip at national borders 1 And it the governments of par- 
tie ipating states recognize the benefits of cooperation in this 
domain, would not success in this endeavor teach them a broad- 
er lesson thai international cooperation is inherently better than 
conflict? It so. then the scope of international cooperation might 
spread to include cither areas ot government activity as well. In 
short, this called upon governments "to work tor co-operative 
solutions to social and economic problems, and thus hi root out 
the material causes ol war, and to promote establishment of 
iiu re.isinglv intensive patterns of social interaction across nation- 
al boundaries' (I indberg and Scheingcild l l >70. 7). This "tunction- 
alist approach required only that participating states cooperate 
witii each other within intergovernmental organizations. 

Intergovernmental Organizations. This kind of internation- 
al hodv should be most familiar to Americans, because it is the 
onlv form of organization that the U.S. has c hosen to |oin. In 
sharp contrast with a lederal organization, member states retain 
lull sovereignly. I hev give up none ot their ultimate indepen- 
dence', and are tree" to leave the organization. Delegates from 
member si.it, 's function ,is representatives of their respective 
countries, and thev lake orders from their national governments. 
1 hev cm be dismissed as their countries' representatives bv their 
national governments at any time, tor any reason. Since member 
slates are tullv sovereign, important decisions taken bv intergov- 
ernmental organizations must be unanimous. A single country 
can veto the adoption ot a new police, and each state may claim 
th.e right to interpret unilaterally the policies adopted bv the 
organization. Ink-rgov ernmciital institution's of this kind are 
assisted bv a professional statf, but the organization's bureaucra- 
cv has little or no power to formulate and implement policies for 
Ihe organization, finally, there are tew, it am, direct contacts 
between the international organization and the citizens of its 
member stales Since the organization's standing secretariat has 
little decision-making authority and controls tew, if any, valued 
ic'souices. inlcrost gamps are generalh uninterested in establish- 
ing close iic's. choosing, instead, to channel their efforts towards 
Ihe member slates 1 I harp 1^71 . il. 

Ihe L niled Nations and its alliliated bodies, the World 

I lealth ''rganization, I Nl'SCO. etc ., are good examples of inter- 
governmental organizations. I hrough the cooperative etiorts of 
main member states, thev have provided many useful services 
to Ihe cilizc'iis ol many countries, and have made a measurable 
contribution to the ejuali. , ' life ol main indiv iduals. But it is 
painlullv obv ious thai the functionalists" prediction ol the long- 
lerm 1 on --ee 1 u e 11 c c's of such cooperation has tailed to material- 
ize the scop..' ol intergovernmental activ ities has nol broadened 
appieciablv lo el her sectors ot social and economic lite, and the 
lev el ol pi 1litic.1l authority granted to the inlergov ernmental bod- 
ies has nol sigmluautlv increased. What began as .1 purely inter- 
governmental term ol cooperation has remained at Ihe intergov- 
ernmental level, without anv ol the progressive political integra- 
tion thai the lulu tionalists expected, 

Neofunctionalism. Neotuiictionalists added Iwo important 
nis'.i ed lenls lo Ihe pioi ess desc rihocl above, firs), thev pointed 
out lli.lt the' soc ictic's and economies nu hided within the commu- 
nity must be relatively homogeneous in certain important 
lespects, must have complex, developed, and c oinplenientary 
i-ioiiomies. as well as pluiahstic polities, and must be- located 
cvillnn a relatively compact region among genei ally contiguous 
■ t 1I1-- 1-0, - I la. 1- I'l'-s. 1 nidbeis; and "nlu'ingold l"7H, and 
Svhnuiiei I" •'.".'! 1 In sin 11 1. attempts at in 'egr.it ion between Britain 
and Mongolia is unlikely to progress, whiie integrative efforts 
would h.o e much gioatcr prospects ten success among Ihe 
a.lvancecl iiidiist 1 ml i/ed so< idles and dc 11101 ratu political 

I I ginir-- ol \\ eslel 11 1 mope. 
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Second, they argued that an expulsion in the Mope ol the 
activities tailing within the jurisdiction of the international hodv 
would not occur hv itselt. Individual political leaders, wishing to 
advance the integration process because it is in their institutional 
self interest to do so, must servo as facilitators, and must perform 
a kev role as strategists and tacticians to induce the member 
states to give up their autonomv. In short, at the outset o! the 
process, a supranational bureauciYicv must be established and 
entrusted with performance of important functions. 

Supranational Organizations. It we can regard federal -Os- 
teins as K ing at one extreme end of a continuum finvoh ing the 
complete loss ot sovereignty by once independent member 
states), with intergovernmental organizations at the oilier end 
(where members retain full sovereignly), then supranational 
organizations should be regarded as falling somewhere between 
the two extremes. Membership in these bodies represents a par- 
tial loss of sovereignty bv the member states. 

I'irst, it entails establishment of an influential and (within 
certain limits) authoritative regional bur aucraev that i- not 
accountable to the member -late-. A- we will see, the 
Commission ot the European Communit\ i- a supranational 
bodv. While its twenty Commissioners are initially selected from 
among the ranks of prominent politicians ot the member states 
(two each trom the 'larger states of Britain. 1 -Vance, Germany. 
Italy and Spain, and one each from the smaller Union countries I, 
once thev take their posts in Biu—el- the\ are explicitly forbid' 
den to regard themselves as representatives ot their states ol ori- 
gin: thev are expected to represent the C ommunitv as a whole, or 
at least the Community-wide set ol i"terests affected bv their 
respective bureaucratic agencies. In short, an Italian serving a- 
Commissioner for Agriculture is to represent farmers all o\ er 
Western Europe, not Italians or Italian farmers. In actual prat dec, 
Commissioners have effectively represented the Community, 
often clashing with their own home governments, 
Commissioners, moreover, cannot be removed trom oitice b\ 
their home governments or bv the intergovernmental Couiuil .>i 
Ministers thev are responsible onlv to the luropean 
Parliament, another supranational body 

A second kev characteristic of bureaucracies ir. supranation- 
al organizations is dial thev plav important roles m initialing 
new policies. In contrast with the U.V (where important malters 
are brought before the intergovernmental LA. Secunlv Council 
bv individual member slates, not bv the U.V s staff), the 
Commission ot the European C oinmumtv has exh n-ivc authori- 
ty to propose new policies tor con-ideration bv the' decision 
making EU C ouncil ot Ministers. In addition, even though flu 
Commission dors mil itself execute communilv policies, it 
scrupulously monitors the implementation of Union policies bv 
the bureaucracies ot I he member states. When it uncovers v lola 
Hons, it has full authontv to bring the offending member -laic or 
private sector group or individual before the I I '- I emit ol 
llistice, whose' verdict is binding. Moreover, unlike- in inlergi-v 
ernmenlal organizations (where interpretation ot the mternation 
al organization's policies is at the discretion ol each mciiibci 
state), the supranational Commission and the ( ourt ol iu-iue 
have the exclusive right to rule upon member state- comph.iiiie 
with I nion law . 

■sine e the huicauerac v ma supranational organization pla v - 
•important policy-making and implementation role-, mtc-ie-l 
group- grav ilate low aids it \s we shall se e. thi- i- an iinpoi Lint 
asset in advancing the integration ptoce-s, according to neolnn. 
tionahst theorv 

l inallv. even though the ptimipal polu v-nwknlg bodv in a 
siipiaualional organi.'alU'n mav -li uc tin allv le-eliible an ililj i 
gov ernmenlal organization 0 e . its membei - oxphe llh i epic-rill 
tile governments ot the states belonging to the organization, and 
thev are usually high ranking politic i.ms in those gov eriimenl -'. 
dec isions ai e made bv v oles th.il ,ne nol unaninioii- Most i om 
monlv. thev are appiov ed bv a qualified iii,i|ouH . v.ell in 



excess cif a simple' inajoritv. Nonetheless, abandonment of the 
cmanimilv principle represents a considerable loss of sovercign- 
tv . suue no single' stale can block a piet e ol legislation that will 
be binding u ithin it- territon 

lll-elar a- llle voting rules followed bv the CcHincil ot 
Mini-feis have- -hilled awknardh belwcen the unanimity and 
e|ualilie'el m4|c>rifv principle-, it uav be regarded as in compli- 
.uue with thi- important Icalinv ol -upr.malionali-m onlv at cer- 
tain times and with regard to cerl.im i—ues. for the' most part, 
the Council must be regarded a- an uitergov ernmenlal body, 
labile I summarize- the dilU re'iue- among intergovernmental, 
-iipraniilion.il, and lodcral iorm- ol government. 

THE NEOFUNCTIONALIST DYNAMICS OF 
INTEGRATION 

According lo ne-ofun. lionali-t iheorv, bv what proee's-i -. 
clues integration pio.c'c-d. ie. what pu-he- a regional organiza- 
tion closer lei the ledi-ral" end ot tin' continuum, recognizing 
that it mav never become a luli-lleclgod lederal s\slem? In two 
H'-pe'et-. iii'ofuiu tionalist- re-emble tunc tionalisfs in describing 
liu- dvnamic process, while neolmic tionali-t- go we'll beyond 
linn iionali-ls In -citing forth additional integrative mechanisms. 

I unctional Spill-Ov er. One mechanism that is shared by 
both approaches i- lunolion.il spill-over.' I hi- is the' simple 
notion that, in a complex sucielv, the- performance ol one set ot 
ta-k- en ei lap- with other la-k-. 1 lence, it an infrrnatiiMi.il ongani- 
zalion l- given responsibility lor implementing policies in one 
sector ot society or economy, it mav find that it i- dragged inle> 
e lo-elv related see lor- a- well. 

A class u e-xample livm (he eailv dav- ol West l uropean 
integration involves the close' relationship between the steel 
indilslrv and the' se rap iron maiket. 1 he I urepean i oal and 'steel 
l ommunitv i| CM , which wa- absorbed within the European 
( ommunitie's in bh-ri was enirusiod in 1^2 with responsibihH 
loi coiirclinalins; the prodiulion and marketing ot coal and ste'el 
within the' s|\ member slates One lactor atlecting the ability to 
prod in e a i ei lain Volume ol s|e-el w it Inn a specilic price range is 
the- supply and cost ol siiap metal lakmg advantage ot Ihe 
un.inficip.iled spiIl-o\c'i between -leel prociuclion and manage- 
ment ot the scrap uon maikel. Ihv 1 hgli Authontv of the EC">C 
ei lee tiv elv e xpande d the oiv ol its |uris-,iu tion tc> include the 
lattci ItlBc lion as w ell 

A nul her important anil mere receiil example ol an expan- 
sion m I In se ope ol the i then i I'm epoan t onnmmilv ac tiv Hies as 
a product ol spill over is relleeied in file Single l uropean Act ol 
P'.sk In order lo .oniplele I he la-k ol dealing a tree market lor 
Ihe llow ol good- u bee anie i lear that, in addition lo abolishing 
internal I, if ill- >a» . ompllslied ill i'liKr, is was necc-san to elimi- 
nate all noil-t.trifl bamer- lo it.wle as well i his imphi-d that the 
1 nioiisseopi ol ,ii lion had lo be ;.;n alK extended into areas pre- 
vionsK enil-ule ol !l- fin i-dn lion Ac i oi dinglv . as explained in 
olhel ehaplci-- m tin- book, till— ha-, led to llle lornrulalloii and 
nuposiiion ci (. omnaitiilv wide- p'olu ie- colli ernmg an enormous 
nuiubei ol.piev uuislv inn egul.iled matter-- su. h as c|iialilv stan- 
dard- loi the- piodiulion ol m.inv Iv pes e>| s;intd- and llle lull 
ai i av ol i nd n ei I lave- impo-ed bv nu iiibei -lair- piv ei ttmonls. 

the nio-l dl, mi, lln ex.imple ol -pill o\ c-1 logic ■. olle el lis 
I lionet a i V poln v whu !i ha - a -lejnlu a nl mip.u I on pi i ispec Is lor 
,i. tin \ eineiil ol a mi ml 'el ol i. onomn ml eg ration obfei tiv e- 
i '. toon ol a lire niatkri Im Ihe tlovv ol iapit.il .hio-- member 
-I. lies boidi f- loi example would he gieallv facilitated by 
. i 1 1>1 1 .lii it • I I o;,i > ol » c i lln 1 1 folic 1,11 v poh, ie- ol a II Ihe 
ill, mini -i.il"» Vviih-Mil -.ii' h • ooiihiiallolj i hange- in inleiesl 
i. lie- ;'iai'.',ecl ol p.o I I'V b.inl- III llle vanoiis membei slates 
i on Id ; lilnmialt m potentials «lc -sl.ibihzm-,: llow- ol capital horn 
our- ei oih m iv |o ii o! hi ' '•<imil.il Iv -table exi hallge rale- Ol 1 1 e 
alum oi ,i single i i ii o in \ '.', t Mill I I. it ill I ale pi '1 loi II 1,1 lln - ol a luuil 
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TABLE 1 

Characteristics of Intergovernmental, Supranational 
and Federal Forms of Government 





lntergoyernment i 


Supranational 


reel ci al 


Who sets new 
policies? 


Ministers/ heads of 
of goy eminent of 

mom nor ch/ifr*^ 


Ministers/heads 
of government 

policies; ratify 
others 


Central and state 
governments set 

L'k'l i L iv_ r» 111 WWII 

jurisdictions 


1 law are new 
established? 


Unanimous vote 


Qualified 

m 1 K 'if! f*\* vi^fo 

1 1 U I IW 1 1 I \ \ V l L 


Majority \ otc 

* 


Does central 
bu reaucracv 

in iH,T te new 
policies? 


\o 


Yes 


Yes 


Are central 
bureaucracy s 
decisions 
binding? 

CI 


\o 


^es 


Yes 


\<* i 1 1 1 m*i * i "1 1 root 

interest group 
participation? 




Yes 


Yes 


Does central 
bureaucracy 
execute policy? 


\o 


Yes 


Yes (but not 
a 1 wax's) 


1 "Hies the central 
authority ha\ e 
so\ ereign 
control 1 


\o 


\o 


Y's 
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biT ot C umniunitv lunctions, sin'' as mauiteiiam i 1 nl the 
Common Agricultural Polky. 

Regulating monetary policies of the member slates, howev- 
er, requires l-.L intervention ui .1 tiutnbi'r ul highly controversial 
areas, and would greatly restrict member states' abilities to for- 
mulate stale budgets and ni.m.igi' their economies. Indeed, the 
intense tight user this i-.mil' was one t.ietor tli.it led to tin' t.ill ot 
Margaret Thatcher in Lite fWti. C ompletion ot a monetary union, 
as envisaged under the term-, of the Maastricht Treaty, commits 
the Humpe.m Union to establishing .1 single current')' by 1W, is 
the ultimate e\.imple of spill-over .it work. and represents .111 
0\tr.'nnT\ important loss of sovereignty tor the member suites. 

Actor Socialization. A second mechanism tor progress 
towards higher levels of integration th.it is sh.ued by both func- 
tionalisni and neofunction.ilism involves learning by representa- 
tives ot member states of the good th.it cm result from coopera- 
tion. Government policies are made by human beings w hose atti- 
tudes evolve in response to salient experiences and interactions 
with other political leaders. Successful completion ot joint tasks 
through intergovernmental cooperation can lead not only to the 
general belief that cooperation can pay handsome dividends, but 
alsi) to close personal relations with counterparts from other 
countries. A product of such collaboration may be a sharp reduc- 
tion in suspicions ,ynd an increase in interpersonal confidence 
among govern mental officials that can at least remove some ot 
the barriers to closer cooperation in the future. A recent study ot 
the intergovernmental negotiations that culminated in the Single 
European Act, tor example, alluded to this confidence-building 
process: 

.i- fr, hth:r,i!~ i.-.f.v :i;.vi •uli..:l •!.« »•■ ," ,,:■}•< >,i,'(.»: ■;.l!i»'i;.tf /.v.* 
t'i~ hif.v in. fi',K,'(i s '/(( -tii'i't'ihti I :in'/V.f>.' fi.'ii'-; 1 '.!/.'!"/ A! -i manly r' 
iwul- in thi- ih-\'>tu!i'lx ht~!i'<\: 1" /'ic' M 1 '.»' iXiinifh-. i/i'i'ii'-'ii 
/•ifrnim r,h .v* .!;•/'. lie I.' h.i.Y m.vi if.'.' (a . /i.uk'i' the . 1. .«'- 'i.'n.i- .•' 

V'l'.'l'f UllfJ JlJ. I'll'-.' Wl.ll'lv .Wvfl /i' l.'l"'! I II- frl'fjVi/ 1 •>>/.-/).-■ • 

tiuit, hi"' .'(' ■.'in (V i'ifr>\v;v'Ji»lrf ;!.!.' 1 fitH'irih v 1 Ali'f.i.w'A / Kl / <l ' 

The major difference between funeliotialism ami neutuac- 
tionalisin is that the latter places great stress 011 the existence of a 
supranational bureaiu r.u \ as a facilitator ot the integration 
process. T his facilitating role is relevant to several ot the integra- 
tive mechanisms explored here. One is based on the observation 
th.it "functional ■.pill-over could not ilsell be counted upon to 
produce the ever more cumulative integrative process foreseen 
b\ some functionalists' il mdberg and Scheingold P>70. IIS). In 
setting forth his concept of the "autononiv of functional con- 
texts," Hrnst 1 Luis pointed out that the coalition ot torces in favor 
of international cooperation 111 one sector mav not at all exist in 
other sectors, even tbeNe that ale elttselv related. Hilts . membel 
state governments and relevant interest groups may have to be 
fh'r>ii,hlvil that a fuiiitional overlap t between activities previously 
entrusted to the regional government and those still outside its 
jurisdiction) requires .111 expansion in the siope of regional inte- 
gration. Since a supranational government body has ,i \estod 
interest 111 doing so (where the member stale governments dear- 
ly do not), it can be expected to fornvilate arguments b.ised on 
tlic logic ol spill-over, and press them upon member slate gov- 
ernments. .And sime supranational girt eminent bodies have a 
legitimate right lo formulate new policy proposals, such initia- 
tives would not be regarded as improper. In this respeit. pureh 
ittterguv ernnieul.il agencies may be at a distinct disadvantage 

Log-ttolling. A more divisive role plavi'd bv the suprana- 
tional bu roam rat v . .molding to neoluiu lionalisls. involves 
mobilizing publu piossiirc in suppmt ol proposals to expand the 
siope and level ot ugional government .nlivilv. Nine supr.tna 
tronal hodio-. ale linked In main networks uf private so, loi intei 
est gri'ups. tiles are 111 a good posilion to on host rate lampaigiw 
in support ol stall piopos.ils. I hev 1.111 persuade suih gioups 
(in.lnv ol whom are inteiesled in expanding markets tor then 
goodsl lh.it it is in then interest lo work lor higher le\eK ol into- 
gtatioti. and In pi ess I heir own gov 1 imieiils to trarislei new gov 
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ernmi'tital aulhuritv to the regional lev el. In some respects, then, 
neofunctionalisl integration theories cm be regarded as ",1 strate- 
gy for attacking the castle ot national ? cereigntv by stealth, with 
interest groups as mercenaries anil technocrats as agents within 
I he w alls to open the gates quietly' (\ye 1471 1. 

Supranational officials can also serve as brokers between 
member states whose interests ,ire not inherently compatible 
concerning an increase in regional integration. They can propose 
creative deals that convert potential conflicts of interest between 
member states into positive assets for the integration process. 
"1 og-rolling" involves the formulation ot a set ot payoffs to dif- 
ferent interests w ithin the same economic sector. "Package deal- 
ing" involves the linking of payoffs in entirely unrelated sectors 
in such .1 fashion as to induce member states to go along with a 
proposal to transferaddition.il authority to the regional level. In 
one of the most important examples of "package dealing," the 
C ommission induced the French to go along w ith an acceleration 
of the timetable of establishing a customs union for industrial 
products (which would mainlv benefit the Germans) bv promis- 
ing generous benefits to French farmers through the Common 
Agricultural Policy. The result was a simultaneous expansion of 
Comniunitv involvement in both the agricultural and industrial 
sectors of Furope's economies. In the absence of a supranational 
organization independent of national governments, the differing 
interests of German industrialists and French farmers might have 
served as an obstacle to integration. 

In short, neofunclionalism stresses the importance of cre- 
ative leadership by officials of the supranational government 
bodv in collusion with national interest groups having some abil- 
ity to exert political influence over their respective governments. 
It is an incremental process in which no individual step is per- 
n'ived as gravelv threatening the sovereignty or basic interests ol 
the member stales, but w hich, in the end, locks them ever more 
tightlv into integrated relationships with each other, and which 
progressively transfers governmental functions to the suprana- 
tional bureaucracv. As described bv I indberg and Scheingold, 
"Kadi step taken forward has tended to increase both the costs ot 
going back and the incentiv es tor going on" (P>70, I ^7). It snares 
tormerlv independent states in a web o! interilependencies that 
makes departure from the regional lumnuinity unthinkable. 
P hile it is a process that mav never criminate in a full federal 
union, it nonetheless profoundlv and irrevocably transforms 
them troni the sov ereign and autonomous sl,nes that had iniliat- 
Iv entered into the integration process. 

The Failures of Neofunclionalism. The 11eotu11ctio11.il 
dvnamii's ot regional integration, then, are gradual, incremental, 
and driven primarily bv utilitarian calculations ot economic 
advantage. The principal actors in this process ,ire siipr.in.ition.il 
bureauciats in collusion with private sector interest groups, who 
push member states' governments to surrender ever greater lev- 
els o I gov eminent authority to the regional institution. 

I his process can be serum si v disrupted, halted, or even 
reversed under lert.iin circumstances. When powerful political 
elites with dramatic-political" aims intervene in the process, 
thev can overpower the incremental -burea ucratic process 
described above (Haas Plh7). Under what circumstances might 
thev intervene 1 First, il thev are strongly nationalistic in their 
values and thev correctlv interpiet the otherwise mundane and 
iviuonlrov ersial activ ities ot technoi rats and interest groups as ,i 
threat to national sovereign I v , thev mav diouso to take an activ e 
part 111 Hoiking the proiess. Seiond. it the international environ- 
ment beioiiu's so hubulenl that incremental solutions to prob- 
lems ,ire no longer adequate, high-ranking pi Hit n Mils must inter- 
v one i" establish new poll, v duei lions I wo ol the woisl set 
b.uks expeiieiued bv the 1 uropean V uninulnllv i.lli be under- 
stood as prodik ts of ,h tiv e intii v ention mohv aled bv these 1 ir- 
1 uiiisf, lines. Ihmughout the pnUs and earh' plitds, integration 
within the I utopean C omnuinitv pioi ceded at a rapid pate, 
Liigelv m .moid with the spill ovei. log rolling, pat kage-de.i ling 
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i"i - ■ >! i i> 1. 1 — i - ,fi • , i ■») ,i! '»'v t ( uniplrti. >n hi the earlier period ceased lu move tin* Community forward m Ihv 

><■■■■ ' tut ■ ii- s.i. • lii i»->!. iin-uli-i.ii'K ahiMil bCOs and earls l-JXik— a period one observer lias described as 

the era oi ' buropessjnijsm" and "f-,nru«-tk'ri>si»." t.Muravcsik IvWl, 

■' ' ! '■ . |V,i,ll!-, .1.1..! V.'tll ,i',,ll«>,lti. political .11111- l^l. 

. i ' i I,. ii-.. - .tin mud i.' ■ tli. pint . -— iii ii- Intergovernmental lnstitutionalism? 'I lu- intervention of 

1 •• .1. «. .iii;. 't..;., i. ),-,» Iik .fiititr, - lepie-eiit.itiscs political le.iders with 'dramatic-political" aims does not, howev- 



i < i ii'.- - 'I I h. i . . I i tn ;mii-. • n h',. h I rti ■ s did lul 



it, necessarily lead to the halting or reversal ot the integration 

es de 



I- i>.<.!." ■■ »■!! i"..t!!i- ■ drill, iiitln) i n 1 1 ii. 1 1 1 . . 1 1 nt l!n- -npraii.i process. Clearly il did in l%% with I'rench-nationalisl Charles d 

•'" ' *i' ■ !i.:l I i.ti.!!ti,iii tun t oiimnmiH U e.i-latu<n. (..aullo upsetting prospects lor progress in the integration process 

it d '•»:•-':> ■ .'. i ■:>,•.] tli. m, t, ii'iuii.ih-i i .t.ni'iiiii 1... niiiohw In insisting on relention of uiwnimuus voting in the Council. But 

i ■' ' .is 'i ,'«.|, | i, i r.illi ,.'iirsi!', uiidi i siuud die 1o-.;k not all national political leaders were, are, or .nvtssarih* will be 

••' J' 1 ' " .." i-i >!• il i' ;■•:' ui'i li.i.'lrmvrd thr utlrgiatiun hostile lo the further integration of liurope. I he Treats' oi Rome, 

;•!.. . - - .1 .!>.!,;:•. '.i I u p l» n.i-u-i'.i! .■•••mgnu » In* Ii. .is itseli, had Id 'eit the product of intergovernmental negotiations 

1 •••«"•!•»'!« -i > : ' 1 '■ il'i pi.iiniM' «l no among national leaders, and it produced the most dramatic 

■• I' 1 ' muse toward union m post-war history. 

! ! >■(. '.!•;•!,.. >,,. nil. r\ , ),t!.>!i u.iv ,i J.itKe similarly, the integration process was given a major boost in 

"• ''"•'!*• 1 1 . ,i',\ ■ .i Ui -is'. ;■..,! i -i ,Mi-!>i->: l.iiin.in I !-«■«• ,i- the l l ».Kibvkcs national elites who instructed the Comiviission to 

•'• • ii .!i.ii'.mii> v.jtlun the l uninil «,(•» i.i lv dralt an e\teHM\ e series ol reforms that ailminated in the Single 

' ' i ' *•' l-v ■"■ <'■'■'• ,j m.n.'iiis dr, i-n-n nuikin.-. I In- svoiild ha\e I uropean Act. One part of this Act focused on specific policy 

• : .... , .1 ■ ■ • ■ - ■ ■ - • r 
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areas relating to completion of a single market "without internal 
,!-: ' '■ »•»>• ••! >'*• i ••••• : • ■•' ill'" 1 ' , mmi--H'ii liontiers,' and is discussed eMensivelv in other chapters of this 

V .Mr- '•• >••.••> ' v sriutd In .i single book. Hut a second part ol this Act instituted a procedural 

- ; -I..U..1 !•■. u, t ..mil* - inlet wini, hi uas change that significantly affected the functions performed bv the 

"• 'Md 1 n'i,,.ii:.- n>rapiumise 1 hi- nru kev decision-m.iking unit of the Conimumlv. the Council of 

. -.I'lLijri.ii m.i lb. it . onii'.iu-nrd a ke\ Ministers. It partialis rex ersed the "Luxembourg compromise" by 

: ' "I K'.-nu • [Himiii.t! t!'..iitn!t\ wUing un dei laring that, heiuetortli, all decisions pertaining to the internal 

'■ ■ -•• -i.p'.la.ii tint .ui i-u. - \.n import, ml market would be taken through "qualified majoritv' voting. 

i''U.l-i! . ...n-.!'. i.-s. ih,. i ..mittl -lunild m to While there had been gradual movement toward majoritv voting 

I'dii.r *!• sheirl". rmpi\ in-.; that r\en ewn prior to the ST A (majoviu decisions bv the Council 

" " • !<• ii ;'.'H. in 1 ir.,!-!.iti..n increased from a rate of about one per vear from "iVfth to l u 74, to 

■ : .i' 1 '.i - the it .il . rniri .-I d. i i-ion- about seven per vear in the I l >74-7 1 > period, to about eighteen per 

1 • 1 '-' " u ' nut < k niti't nl.d i mnn il oi sear tnun i'C* until I MKh |Mnravc-ik. I l )°l, ^1 1), its adoption 

I '.i.-f'-ni --ii. ■ <■■>, n..:.le,l in anlitipatn.il giealh l.uilitaled decision making bv the Council toward the 

» - •'• iddiii.-." i uiiK ii miii e . nmber-eni!- obiective o! completing the internal market '.See I lurwit/ in this 

it' d mi .-!■!.!» il-,, ( .inimeMt'ii had to ■ un-ull sohmiel. 

■• e I • , j ■ , -, r.i \ , . , a n\, mb, i -tat. - . uikri n- I he S1A represents a partial abandonment ot sovereignty 

I'l' in-! ti'sid! u as Mi, it tit,i-inii mak In the member states. With regard to all issues pertaining to the 

I'' 1 '' !••».'.'''•• i'lo r-s .md meant that internal market, individual Council members could no longer 

■" *!••-»♦ - I l" il" '' rt tli, ii'-,-! i, hi, i, ml block legislation proposed bv Ihv Commission indeed, at a 

"' ' h 1 "iM.ii I'ubhi .liunts ,,| l!i, I iittijH-an niinimuni (given the number of s oles granted to e.uh member 

' -' 1 I l'ii- pi-tt.hi ,a .in .i, is . us, e in the mi, state) it required the opposition til three or more large states to 

,;: >•>. ! ' i, "i.ili , s.n\ ih, uiiintliu Hun ol ... re|ect legislation, unless a state succeeded in persuading the 

1 ' '■ I'l-n i-i, "i- th.it -e! bat k the miei;i alinu (. ommiwon that the proposal would adseisels- affect its "vital 

interests ' At (he same time, il required a unanimous vote of the 
(. outuil to roll back a piesious decision supported bv the 

; ' - ! | "••>••'• ' ilr.',.,'- e, nit, i di-inptrti the un ii nun ( i iriimi -sion. 1 hus, with regard to market liberalization, consid- 

'■ • ■• •••••» !• ! "" !')'•• • •• <l" •.»•!» 'i iiit'ii punt s- I he s.ilur .on erahlc governmental .uithontv w,is transferred ti> Hk- regional 

•' ' ■ ' ii 'pi ■". ,-i t , I'tii'iei. . k • . i, .pi ii. ui ,i- i he I'ar.inioiiul Irs el bv the member states. Hut this applied o'llu to legislation 

-">■'■<- l, ...e. i,. Ii, t Jim ii iii the Lite pun 1 -. pertaining to the internal market: in othel policy areas, the una- 

l' 1 '' ' "' • •" irii'f...i' .i.,( i,ip;,l[\ m tti.iluv.: r\t h, in-41' i. lies iiimits principle remained more or less in etfect. llius. this sig- 

'•' ' ■■'■•""..' ii -> st'ii d ]»l i. ; md k w n implement i mlicanl step tmvard integration ssas a limited and conditional 

1 ••• •' ' •' 1 :■•«••* \ .>•• ,!''it a r.'ii.i -,\.'ik!s imp, ti. tl .ibanclt'iinient ol suscreignts- bs' memberstates. 

I i ■• •■■ "i " ' ■ i.'i'.t d 'At -i I inept in et oiii iiiiie, Hs ss hat picicess did this important move take place? The 

' '' • '*•"'' (''iMi'ts "t.t 1'ii'sp. Htt I in- , • rated a ret em s nl this es ent and. as a result, the relative lack ot scholarly 

' ; "" '■ •t'.ii iijM.. I ih, in. u m, m.ii bine, nr. i.iih publu ali* nis on Ihis matter make it impossible to reach a defini- 

' ■ •!•'•• *•'•'• >U-!» s- ,!k-s. nln tl In I Lias lis e lonilnsion One study (Sandhol/ and /s'sman IW-)) claims 

that the old nec'imetionalist alliance ot private sector interest 
groups (ui this case, business organizations! and prominent 
members ol the' (. onimission (especially its then-l'resident 
[atqties Delorsi wc'ie the kes' actors. A more recent studs' 
i Moras i sik pici|i reietts this claim and asserts, instead, that the 
leading roles we're pi, is cd In national political leaders acting 
mlf rgut ei nmenlallv IhrtHieJi the ( tuituil and through negotia- 
ll.'tls behind the si cues 

I he theoietit al Iraniessoi k set lorth bs Moias cstk, ' intergos'- 
rinmental mstitutinnahsm, stresses (he importance- ol national 
ptihlit.il leaders and lheirperson.il sallies and polii s- conimit- 

>• '•• | i. . >|% i«n .tlu tin nit'iil- as the' dec isis'e elements in this str[i tcHsard lurther inte- 

■ >•'' : • • • ..it-, . ! i.,i ,, i, 1 1 a ,, ,.| ition \, t oidim;ls', i akulations ot national costs and benelits 
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drive the process, rather than the neotunctioiulisis' stress un ml- 
culations di sell interest hv prhalo scitor mlciosis hi lotijuuctiuii 
with the Commission's cumcm with (hi- uillectivc interests ol 
tho Union. [ his new theoretical approach ako predicts tli.it this 
kind of decision-making pimv^ will usu.illv result m TmvoM- 
cuminon-denominator" outcc ihn, i.e., those th.it will he «mepl- 
«lblo to the state (especially il a is ,1 largo state! with the least into- 
grationist objectives, If this analysis is lorrect, then wi might 
conclude that the self-propelling dynamics ol the spill-nwi 
process, log-rolling, and package-dealing hv the ( onrmissmn 
mav 1 1 1 »t he the mos' important i haractcrislns of Luropean inte- 
gration in the tuture. 

This is not to snv that these neoluiutionalisi mechanisms 
will be absent troill LI politics in the tuture. Indeed, there is 
plentiful evidence that the Commission is still nciivclv Irv ing to 
enlist private sector interest groups ,is allies in the integration 
process. A recent olfidal publication oi the lit', tor example, 
called upon 

i'h-mr-- /.'i '«"" . ,; !C . 'M'Ki- lll.lt Ill lU'tVi *r' \'-r ,i! "l,t' '.- ' 

,V fy, 'V.f/.'.l Witk'lit /'(.-I'l, -- i/- /' JWUl, f'lfJUK :k :hi- :'. ,- 

h> Cii-i* n.iiith.- iMtiiiiuh-ih .111:1 i»i<U; ?*>**.*» — f ;fh»:- !'- 

.■li/hfJii vi 1'in i »■'!- Hiifl r l/i. w .'i> i.ni.nu Hu-iw-- U.i.U •■■ 

ihHX :in inijh'ii,inl mlt'iY-l iii »e/cJ'i<,' I'li'd <> s f'> I'u-iiir— / 1 1 -•/■/■-> i : — 
through 'Hvnfi>!fi/s," ihr ai'UoiiMi ict-. ti/ i>; / nm|V fi'f.i/ nnJ 
^iNl'n/iiftii/- I'l'tith i,:n- ivul >i,iih<ihil 'i,liuiin-:i,ilii-n- in i/i .d in,' /.'.-p.! 
fi-oii- tfj.fi tfi i J-M'ii- r/rr (UvViiJ/u m».iY.! >l>".'i. '.»( i 1 '". 

I'iiWu.r/fci'N III. - / Hi - iiji»-i)ij c ,'immottUi-- i'W 1 - 1 >,■> "'. 

Indeed, even if we accept the argument that the main impe- 
tus for the SKA came from national political leaders interacting 
in an intergovernmental setting, there is no reason to e\pect that 
neofunctionalisl mechanisms tor further integration will cease to 
e\ist. They mav no longer be the principal driving lorce behind 
the process, but thev can contribute at least marginallv to fur- 
thering the process. The neolu net iona list and intergovcrnmontal- 
institution.ilist approaches are not mutu.illv exclusive, but meie- 
ly place different emphasis on the roles pLived bv dilterelit insli- 
tutioiis. 

The treaty on b'uroponn Union is another example ol ,i 
major step lorward in tile integration process (hat was initiated 
and negotiated through intergovernmental procedures, ,nul 
largelv. motiv ated bv national government leaders (particularly 
Fr.inc.ois Mitleirand and Helmut Kohl I /'lie W.r \otk I'/'i/c- 
Oecember si, |W1, p. A 10). This agreement masshelv expanded 
the scope ot luropean Union lunctions. 1"L aitivities would 
henceforth include v irtually all of the (unctions ol modern gov - 
ernments (albeit through dittering procedures and at v.irv ing 
levels (it Community authoritv). 1 hese include education, health, 
the environment, consumer protection, industrial polk\, and 
even toreign and defense policies. I'levon ol the original twelve 
member st.ites iexi hiding Britain) also agreed to place their 
social and labor polk ios (health and salelv, social seeuritv , unem 
plovnient insurance, etc.) under the Community's iurisdn tion. 
Most dramatu allv , the Maastricht Irealv committed member 
states to creation o! a single Luropean currem v and central bank 
(Again, Britain at first reserved tor it'-ell the • ight to opt out'' ot 
this unnmilmoni at some point in the tuture.) 1 his implies loss ol 
member state control over monetarv and tisuil policies, and rep 
resents an enormous tr.uisler ol sovereignly to regional institu 
(ions. At the same time, however, the Maastricht 1 reatv stihstan 
tiallv reinlorced inlergov ernmenlal dei ision-making proceduies 
at the expense ot the supranational Commission. Ihus, in lernis 
ol progress towards a I uropean lederation, the M.i.istrn hi 
I'reatv represents two steps forward and one Mop b.n k (It el. ill, 
howevei. il is deal thai llie I mopian ( oinniunitv has eiuere.ed 
Ironi the doldrums ol the l"7Ds and earlv P'SHs into ihe I tno 
pi-an I nit in ol the I'Ws 
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EU INSTITUTIONS AND POLICY-MAKING 
PROCESSES 

1 laving explored some ol the dv namiis that have driven the 
legumal inlegi.ition pimess in 1 mope over the past lour 
(ieuules. lei us examine in some detail the most important insti- 
tutions oi the l uropean I nion the Commission, the Council of 
Ministers, the I uropean Council, the luonomic and Social 
(. 'ummiliee, ihe l uropean Parliament, the Court ol lustice, and 
Ihe C (in i f ol Auditors In this discussion we shall also explore the 
processes through which these institutions interact with each 
other to formulate, exeuile, and adjudicate Community deci- 
sions 

The Luropean Commission, ' he Commission is a suprana- 
tional bodv that pl.ivs kev roles in initiating new policy propos- 
als and in overseeing implement. Hion ot l!L' law bv the govern- 
ments of the member states. It consists ot twenty members 
appointed lor lour-vear terms (five-year terms, starting in PW5) 
bv agreement among member states within the Council. The 
composition of the Commission broadly reflects that of the EU 
iNelf, with two C omniissioners coming from each of the larger 
states (Britain, France, Ccrmnnv , Italy, and Spain) and one from 
each ot the smaller member states (Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
1 inland, ('.recce. Ireland, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Portugal, and Sweden). 

I'ven though thev are appointed by the representatives of 
the member st.ites governments serving on the Council, 
Commission members, throughout their terms, "must remain 
independent of the gov ernments and of the Council. The Council 
ujnnot remove anv Member from office,' as a high-ranking EC 
utliiial onto explained (\oel 1»<SH, (->). Instead, the Commission is 
responsible onlv to the Luropean Parliament, another suprana- 
tional bodv, which has broadened powers under the Maastricht 
I re. iv to Approve the Commission. As another LC spokesman 
put it 

i ! h c .•'■i"it- 'en i' "i.'.'i* i- 1 >i»i , 'ft'-, il i.'rlluii -Kill- .Wii'mii 

h >,/.r,/ .1)'. i - ',' di-i'liv i)'U '.i iwh-fi-mh Km'- ' lilt'pulil- iillh.-r Hum 

K.i'.h'n :l- Iii: mi in/'i'i- !hr (. i.ii,>ii//—.i««ij ii't n-ilhncii 1.' I'cih'ini llh'H 
» ;» ('Jlt'h' • i" I /ft l'i"iBWl|illl»i*llil "li"' 'h»l il-K 'il l"' li'll'li'l' 

ll-.'l 'ii )iW» 'I.".' !<ir ri;li/,-i;i ,11(1/ (ucni/iri -lil/l i./i- hi'lilhnv 

.'. I f'-H' ">' 

As in national pari io men tarv systems, the Commission can 
he removed hv the 1 urope.in Parliament through a motion ot nci- 
umlidelice approved bv a two-thirds majoritv. The structure of 
the Commission is also comparable to cabinets in parliamentary 
s\ stems ot government It is headed bv a President with other 
( oinniissionei's assuming responsibility tor specilic police areas, 
assisted bv prolession.il si. ills. Accordingly, there is a 
( onimisshiner tor agriculture, an Internal Market Commissioner, 
ck . 

The Commission's Executive Functions. I nlike the execu- 
tive and bure.uur.itH ottices ol national governments, the 
( oniiiiissuiii does not itselt execute nuist l uropean Union poli- 
ties. 1 hese ,ire implemented hv the burcuu racies of each ot the 
member stales Ihe principal administrative lunction ot the 
i onimivsiuii is lo make sure that the legal codes and public poli- 
ties ol the member st.itcs are loiisistent with L!U law. Thus, thev 
musl iloseh niumtor the polk ios ol the member st.itcs, thev 
nu estig.ile siispec led violations ol the I'reatv, and, when 
inlnngenieiits ,uv identiliod, thev lodge iiu|uiries with the rele- 
\ alii slate or st.ites A member is given two months to respond to 
sih h queries. Il its tesponse is uns,ilis|,iclorv , or il the State coii- 
Imue. lo eiigaiie m the disputed pr.utice, the Conimission mav 
H lei the mallei to ihe ( outl ol hislue, whose |udgmcnt is bind- 
ing t\oel b',sK. I li. In this respect, a principal responsibility ol 
Ihe ( oniniission is to sen e as the "( .nardian ot the 1 reaties" and 
mipleiueiiii r oi 1 inope.ui I nion law through homogeni/atioii of 
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the" laws and practices ot the member states. Tin 1 Commission is 
greatly assisted in these tasks bv the tat I thai the totirt systems 
and administrative organs of the im-mber stales iruTiM-inglv 
respect Union law and decisions by 1 1 1 1 ■ I uropean Court ol 
justice .is representing pieccdeiits lor legal and administrative 
divisions within their respective boundaries, l'hus, in curving 
out its oversight functions, the (.onimission is imreasinglv aided 
by a decentralized monitoring ol tin.' applitalton ol L muii law b\ 
national ottieials w ithin the member stales ihcmseh is. 

Tin.* Treaties ol IViris ,md Rome do gi\e member stales the 
right .to claim a waiver ut FU law w lien the loitntrv s \ ital inter- 
ests" might be adversely atleeted. Were it not tor an important 
procedural provision, these 'safeguard i luuses" could lead to 
wholesale suspensions ot Lnion law whenever private seiior 
interests or national-government ministries desire to reassert 
their autonomy, eventually creating a chaotic patchwork ol 
national exceptions to the L'nions's polities and a threat to the 
IZL' s authority. Such prospects are greatly reduced, however, bv 
the fact that the Commission has exclusive authority to authorize 
such waivers. Exceptions to Lnion laws have therein been held 
to a minimum, and normallv have been granted onlv io new 
member states as they attempt to complete the daunting tasks ol 
adapting their national laws and practices to tit with I nion stan- 
dards. 

In general, with regard to policy areas clcarh placed under 
its jurisdiction (the Customs Union, the Common Fxterual Taritl, 
the Common Agricultural Policy and. since l l >87, the broad array 
of policies relating to the internal market) the Commission must 
be considered a powerful, authoritative, supranational bodv. It 
reserves tor itself the exclusive right to interpret Lnion law and 
supervise its application within the member states. In conjunc- 
tion with the FU's Court ol lustice, it can guarantee that national 
policies and practices are brought into line with the founding 
Treaties and the Lnion legislation based upon those treaties. 
Finally, within those police areas entrusted to it (e.g., loreign 
trade police), the Commission serves as the Union s diplomatic 
representative in international arenas. 

I he Commission also serves directly as administrator ol siz- 
able and politically signilitant luiuis. These include the 
European Social Fund (for vocational training and other pro- 
grams ti' combat unemployment), the Furopean Development 
Fund (which prov ides financial and technical assistance to devel- 
oping countries), the Furopean Agricultural C.uidaiue and 
Guarantee Fund (for price supports and agricultural moderniza- 
tion), the Furopean Regional Development Fund (to encourage 
economic dev elopment in the L nion's poorer regions), and the 
F< SCs fund lor modernization ot coal and steel production and 
retraining ot workers (Dallrop l l i.S2, ^'). Obviously, it also 
administers its own operating budget, which amounted to V 5 
billion F.CLs in l l W7. \earlv two thirds ot these resources came 
from a portion of the Value .Added la\es lolleiled bv the gov- 
ernments ol the member stales, with about one quarter ot the 
L nion's rev enues derived from urstonis duties imposed on 
imports troni outside the Common Market, and most ol its 
remaining budget resources coming troni agin ullural revenues 
t\oel N.s.S, M). ' 

Sectoral Advisory Committees. In reaching its administra- 
tive decisions, the Commission dues not ait in complete isola- 
tion. Sectoral advisory i ommitlecs, lonsisting ol publu and pri 
vale sector representatives Irom the member slates, meet with 
the Com mission and otter non-binding opinions i tun on ling siu h 
matters as the administration ol the I iincls under its eontro!, as 
well as implementation ot the ~<ngle internal market In some 
respei ts. these lommttlees represent the embodiment ol de 
(, ttiulle s demand thai t onrniissiun polu\ making pioiessr- 
should involve extensive consultation with member stales' repie- 
'-enlat iv i's. Insofar as members ol these lommiltees are not as 
predlctablv I uiopeanisi m their outlooks as aie meinbcis ot the 
(. onimission (and lhe\ are more keen lo deleiul parln nlaristn 



interests!, they can exert the kind ol restraining influent e that de 
Caulle had hoped would limit ihe Commission's freedom ol ini- 
tiative. On live oilier hand, this consultation process tan lead to 
the lorging ot a broad nmsensus (particularly among atleeted 
interest gioup rcpresetilalh i—i in support ol the police recom- 
mendations set torth bv the C onimission Hacked by this consen- 
sus, the Commission ian argue ils case betore the (. ouncil with 
considerable auihoritv . 

Ihe most important ol these consultative tomimttees is the 
1 tonoimc and Social Committee. She IS 1 ) members ol the F.SC 
'representing consumers, trade unions, business, agricultural 
producers, and others) are appointed bv the Council troni lists 
previously prepared bv the governments ot ihe member states. 
Ihe Commission consults extensjvelv with the F'SC during its 
tormulation ot all new policies coiuerning social and economic 
matters (as w ill ho lurther described below). 

A series ol 'management committees' was also established 
to implement the C ommon Agricultural I'olk v. I hose commit- 
tees (one lor each ol the prnuipal agricultural markets] an' 
appointed bv governments ol the member states Thev adopt 
opinions bv qualiiied majority ' voting (i.e.. fifty-four out of sev- 
enty-six) which, il consistent with the policy proposal of the 
(. onimission, ratify the Commission's policy and give it the lorce 
ol law throughout the L nion. !l the management committee does 
not approve the Commission's policy proposal, it is referred to 
thi' C ouncil, whit h is given one month to reject the Commission's 
proposal. Rarely, however, do the management committees 
refuse to endorse the proposals ol the Commission, tine survey 
lound thai management committees opposed only IS out of the 
2.0.sti policies proposed bv Ihe Commission in F>S7 (Noel b)SS, 
I')). 

Similarly, in matters pertaining to ioal and steel, the 
Commission is assisted bv a Consultative t ommittee of ninetv- 
six. I hi'se individuals represent producers, workers, dealers, and 
consumers in the coal ami steel industries in the various coun- 
tries. 

A series ot regulatory committees in other policy areas were 
also set up along the lines ol the agricultural management com- 
mittees, since the degree ol executive auihoritv in these other 
areas (e.g., environmental poliiV, consumer-protection stan- 
dards, eti.i is loss than that which had been granted to the 
C onimission in the agricultural sector, most ol the interactions 
between Ihe (.onimission and the regulatory committees can be 
regai deil more properly as involving the legislative functions of 
the Commission, which will be discussed below 

The Council of Ministers. 1 hi' Council is the principal deci- 
sion-making bodv in the Lnion. It is predominantly intergovern- 
mental, particulailv insofar as its membership consists of gov- 
ernment ministers irom the member stales (one from each coun- 
Irv i, who serve explnitlv as national representatives. The 
( tunic il is an unusual (it not unique) bodv whose composition 
vanes, depending on the subject matter under consideration. 
When agrii ullural policies are on Ihe agenda, lor example, the 
Council consists ol tin' agriculture mmisteis ol the governments 
of the member states; when transportation polities are being con- 
sidered, thi' member stales' transport ministers attend; etc. Since 
lo.vign ministers t unction js the main representatives ol the 
member states, the Count il thai meets most iroqnenllv is the 
( oiuu il ot I oreign Ministers. 

IV pending: upon the politv in question, the Council makes 
decisions bv unanimilv . "qualiIied-m.t|oritv " voting, or "absolute- 
ma|oritv " v oting (See Figures 2 ami t in I lurwitz m this v olume). 
In making tlet isiofrs by absolute majority, e.uh member state 
i a s( s one vole, alhi a simple m.i|orilv deleimines Ihe ouliome. 

I his pi o\ ision ol Ihe I realv ol Rome is raielv applied, htmev el . 

II is usuallv lt'striited to decisions loiiieming agru ullural poli- 
tics, approval oi the I nion budget, and appointments to the 
( onrt ol lusiiie Most decisions are made by either unanimity or 
quahhed maioiitv I oi all but labor and soi lal poluies, a qnali- 
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tied majority is equualenl to sixty-two out ot the total ot eighty- 
seven soli's i.ase,- with each member casting multiple voles 
roughly in accord w ith its population: Britain, France, Gcnnanv, 
and Italy cast U'li voles each; Spain casts cighl; Belgium, Greece, 
tin 1 Xetherlatuis, and Portugal cast live votes; Austria ami 
Sweden i.ist tour imiIi; I )cnniark. Ireland, and Finland cast three; 
and Luxembourg casts two s oli's. I luis, when only a qualified 
majority is required for approval ol a new policy, rejection ot 
proposed legislation would require the opposition ot at least 
three countries. 

The European Council. In December ! 1 '74 a European 
Council was created, composed ot the President ot France (head 
ot state in a semi-presidential svstem), the prime ministers 
(heads ot government) ot the other member states, and the 
('resident and one ot the \ ice -Presidents ot the IX' Commission. 
The twelve Heads ot State or Government were assisted by then- 
foreign ministers at the semi-annual meetings ot the Huropenn 
Council, but by no other aides. It was believed that this format 
would facilitate dialogue and decision making: but it has subse- 
quently been realized that the absence of st.it f assistance at these 
meetings often gives rise to confusion when it comes time to 
translate general agreements into specific policies. 

The European Council (now including the I lead of State or 
Government from each ol the fifteen member states) is headed 
for si\ months at a time by a president, who is one ol the 1 leads 
of State or Government. This position mines from country to 
country in a regular rotation. The position of President of the 
European Council is not only symbolically important (serving as 
a source el pride for the citizens of the smaller European democ- 
racies in particular*, but it also enables a national leader to play a 
prominent role in setting the agenda lor European cooperation 
and integration for a period ot si\ months. 

The Huropean Council was first established in P'74 — a time 
when the integration process was in the doldrums. In some 
respects, it could be regarded as a step backwards in the integia- 
tion process, it created a powerful intergovernmental body at the 
expense ot the supranational Commission; and its initial sched- 
ule of three meetings a \ear was regarded by some Puropcinists 
as encouraging appeals to the Council level decisions that other- 
wise would have been made b\ the Co in mission and its advisory 
committees. To some, it appeared as the institutionalization of de 
Gaulle's vision ot a form ol cooperation and consultation among 
European states th.it would not infringe on then national sovov- 
cigntv. \onetheless, as argued earlier, this shitt to an intergov- 
ernmental arena did not lead to a permanent stagnation ol the 
integration process; instead, in P'S^ Mitterrand and Kohl used 
this forum to join tc'i ces in pushing Margaret Thatcher to accept 
the package ol reforms that became the Single European Act, and 
in |W1 this body reached the momentous Maastricht Treaty. In 
lW^, the 1 leads ol State or ( Government also agreed to limit their 
Huropean Council suiumil meetings to twice a year (instead ol 
the three times per year that prevailed between P)74-l l -'Sii), as ,- 
means ol "limiting interv ention bv the European Council in the 
general running ot the Community" t\oel PWH, 2H). 

The Committee of Permanent Representatives. In ordei to 
enhance' policy-making and institutional continuity (particularh 
important sjiuc' the membership of the Council is const, mtly 
changing, in accord with the agenda lor each session!, the 
Council is assisted h\ a Committee of Permanent 
Representatives (CORFPFR) 1 his intergovernmental stall struc- 
ture consists ot civil servants and diplomatic olliciak Ironi each 
member stale, with each stale s delegation headed bv a 
Permanent Represent. itive or ambassador. tORPPER perlorms 
several important luni t'oiis, most miportanllv , undertaking 
preparations necessarv toi each ministerial level ni luropean 
Council meeting, and serving as links between I I and member 
state institutions. 

1 he position at C OKI PI l\ was strengthened bv the partial 
shift back to intereo\eninu ntallsni in bind. \ev ertheless, ii |„is 



not served to undercut the position of the Commission or serve 
as an obstacle to the integration process As described bv Anne 
Daltrop, "In practice CCIRHI'FR has acted as a hinge' between 
the Commission and the Council of Ministers, in many cases 
supporting a C. (immunity line against that of the national gov- 
ernments" (P.'S2, f>7). Daltrop attributes this to the long-term 
appointments of national olliciak to CORFPFR in lirussels, dur- 
ing which mam of them come to adopt the L nion's point ot view 
on important issues. 

Several specialized intergovernmental committees have also 
been created, Some have existed for decades, such as the 
Monetary Committee, founded in the first year after the Treaty of 
Rome. Cither committees (usually consisting ot officials from the 
relevant ministries of the member states' governments) have 
been formed to deal with agriculture, employment, energy, and 
economic policy. Tike CORFPFR, these committees do much of 
the preparatory work in advance of ministerial-level Council 
meetings. 

Policy Making: The Commission-Council "Dialogue." The 
policies established bv the Furopean Union take several different 
forms, and can be roughly ranked according to the FU's level ot 
authority vis-a-vis the member states. In descending order of 
decisiveness, the Treaties of Rome (establishing the EEC and 
Furatom) refer to these as "regulations" (which are binding for all 
member states), "directives" (which are also binding, but which 
leave it up to the member states to establish specific policies for 
the attainment of the general objectives established by the 
Union), "decisions" (which are binding only for the specific pub- 
lic or private sector body to whom they are addressed), "recom- 
mendations" and "opinions" (which are not binding). The Treaty 
of Paris used different language in defining the kinds of deci- 
sions to be made bv the ECSC, but differentiated among them 
according to the same hierarchical principles as described above, 
Anv understanding of policy making bv FU institutions 
must be based upon a realization' that decision-making processes 
vary, according to the issue in question, With regard to some 
issues, the Commission has considerable authority to establish 
policy w ith little or no intervention bv the Council. With regard 
to other kinds of decisions (particularly those involving political- 
ly-sensitive questions cm" an expansion of Communitv invo'Ve- 
ment into new sectors!, it is the Council which functions as the 
principal decision-making body. In short, the actors involved, 
the procedures followed, and the rules which govern decision 
making all v arv from one set ol issues to the next. In order to sort 
through the complexities ol policy making within the 
Community, several distinctions should be born in mind. 

"To begin with, a distinction should be made between policy 
issues relating to the FCSC and Furatom treaties - -both codc-ot- 
rules treaties'— -and matters derived trom the FIX' treaty— a 
homework treaty.' As described bv a former high-ranking 
I urocrut, the FCSC and Furatom treaties... 

i/ii- nth- li< /'i ,11'i'hcil miil I'V !,i-k- fi> /ij'Ii'udi J in thin 
ir-jvi ficr ~)'fe-ir- (in* / / c" f'lWhf iijwl ''I'm tiuh'Uhitu ' |'ii(»7~iei(~ 
.■ii !'(.■ ,/i-"r.'u/fjny i'i I, in' 1 - iiiiil i/neftfo . <■■;'// it -cH -ki ,\ lmi<t >'fit 

'.lie Ik'/'. 1/ /UK- .V (V I'HI-ih'il HI the illtllll illiii- i' 1 .h'IIi'IHH ihth'ltU 

let, i'i\' it Ii' ;'.v c I'mmunilu - in^tititliotf-. ji/ii weiy i -/m uilhi the 
i . 'inii il .niil fl;c i i"nmi—tiin in i ait iron fti'ii .ritli f'.n tiiimnit h' ,ii>rk .'ii! 
fi/r id lihrf iiriiin^itm'iit- If tv i/j'j'/ifif .fithm 'hi- Uituii-tfivk. hi ii -eii-t 
r,v' i//'iii';„' Ii 1 i/a .nth thi- ctmifinii ;wii>n .nt- hit hi, ink tit I'tc fJiVtht 
hitt llh- l'knk- :,ui fv nihil in hi thi !<t-tithih>ih i Vac/ l*'!\<. ?<l ?l '. 

In short, the IX SC and Furatoni treaties established policies 
and granted the Commission authority to exeiute and modify 
regulations pertaining to the relevant sector. The FIX" treaty set 
lorlh a commitment to ailneve the ob|eitive ol a live internal 
market, but mereh established the procedural framework within 
which specific policies lor the achievement ol that objective 
would be d railed in the future. I hus, from the outset the 
C oniinissiun was giailted more executive authority by the IX SC 
and 1 tiraloni treaties, 
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I his argument should nut he carried tun lar, however. 
Subsequent policies adopted b\ tlu' Council have granted to tin' 
Commission Ic-veTs of decision-making and implementation 
authority comparable to those ot the TC sc .Hid 1 uratom treaties 
In general, tin- Commission lias greatest authority in dealing 
with policies relating to the C usloms Lilian ,ind tilt' Common 
Fxternal Tariff, tlu- Common Agi-icultur.il Policy, .ind tin.' awl 
and steel industries. Tin.' Single Furopean Ait -ubstantiallv 
increased 1 1 ^ authority bv adding to this list al! matters ptTl.un- 
ing to tin' completion of tin.' open internal market. 

A second distinction to be born in mind pertains to the 
degree to winch the proposed policy involves politicallv-sensi- 
tive issues, represents an important new initiative, or threatens 
the vital interests or national sovereignty ol' the member states, 
on the one hand. or. on the other, is imcontroversial. unimpor- 
tant, or merely represents the issuing o! a new guideline or regu- 
lation pertaining to implementation ot a policy within a sphere 
or activity dearly entrusted to the Commission (such as the 
Common Agricultural Police). The Commission will have con- 
siderable latitude lor decision in the latter cases, while in the lor- 
iner the Council will plav the decisive policy-making role. The 
Maastricht Treats' further complicated this uneven patchwork 
distribution ot decision-making authority bv excluding the 
Commission altogether from involvement in C ommunity coordi- 
nation ot immigration, police, and judicial matters. 

lor all except these new policy areas, decision-making 
process are initiated bv the formulation of a proposal by the 
Commission. This does not necessarily mean that other actors are 
uninvolvcd in the early stages ol the legislative process, but it 
does mean that Council decisions are most frequently based 
upon formal proposals submitted bv the C urn mission. 

The Commission bureaucracy initiates this process b\ estab- 
lishing the broad outlines of the new policy proposals. Once 
these have been set, the Commission stall engages m the lirst 
round ol consultations with specialists trom the member states, 
either through contacts with standing committees or through 
more ad hoc procedures. As \uel explains: 

i'fi'ic i WvM- Jr >;,'! i ,m»VI ■''»'" ii'-i'i'i i' ■„'<", '."".•»■< n,'- ! i- ;'.vl« 
-t<"/i icMlu .\Yll l'l'.Hu; -,i ,V .'„•;,'■' '- ,'!-<';.•» (»[„' vtW-i' JV-i 
fi.'i! t'liv i. in iuuli- fi'.-.-n l ",'•'</'«■«-;<■■: ..■fi','«Y'|'.f S i>: !>u ■:> -i V' 
if'/.' ."i- t '.''.' .\ .il vi ••Uiti- . h .I't'il ! ■ yh'i.iUu . . rKii'k (V „v. 
. - ■ u »•/.->;.' ~ </ >, SS -I.* ' 

At the same tune, relevant interest groups are ilrawii into ittlor- 
mal disiiissioiis. 

(.luce the Commission lormulates its proposal, diltereines in 
polk'V-lliakillg processes begin to appear, depending upon the 
i~~tie in question. W ith regard to the agricultural sector ( w ithin 
which the Commission enjovs considerable authority), the pro- 
posal is presented to the relevant management committee tor 
an opinion. It the management committee endorses the 
Commission's proposal bv a qualified majority sole, it autoiiiati 
i.illv becomes law. It is onlv it the Commission's proposal i>- 
opposed bv the management committee thai the question is 
referred to the Couni.il, which is given one month to support or 
overrule the Commission's recommendation. Ycrv rarely is this 
latter step necessary. Out ol policies proposed bv tile 

Commission in 1 1 1H~, management i ommitlees supported the 
Commission's proposal m I .'C^ ol these cases,, tailed to issue an 
opinion (which is tantamount to approval, since the policy sub- 
sequently becomes law > in 14f> Sustain es, and opposed the 
Commission's recommendation onh IS times i\'ocl I'JKS. PM 
llius. except when sigiliticailt controversies erupt, the 
C onimjs^ion eiqovs i onsjdcrable autnnoilu . and the lole ol the 
(. oiuml is ml 

Similarh . the einntmenl ol legislation concerning non-ton 
tmvefsial policies in othei vilms largeh entrusted to tile 
Commission invokes the exeuise ot coiisidei able independent 
iiutlloritv hv the C oniuilsston I he role plavod bv icgulatorv 
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committees in -ectors such as management of the Customs 
L nit m U similar, except that direct involvement of the Count il is 
somewhat more frequent. In instances when the "regulatory" 
committee (which actually performs onh" a consultative role) 
either tails to support In quail tied majority, or fails to take action 
on a Commission proposal, the Council must make a decision. 
While most decisions are made bv qualified majority vote, on 
some occasions a simple majority vote bv the Council against the 
Commission's propos.il forces the Commission to withdraw 
and or modify its original proposal. 

With regard to important or controversial policy proposals, 
or to areas within which the Commission has not been granted 
considerable authority (e.g., monetary policy and the other new 
issues taken on under the terms ot the Maastricht Treaty), how- 
ever, the role of the Commission is sharply circumscribed and 
the Council serves as the most important decision-making body. 
Commission proposals ol this kind are much more carelully 
scrutinized and broadly debated. 

Most important policy initiatives received bv the Council 
from the Commission are sent to the Huropcan Parliament 
(described below) and the relevant consultative committee (such 
as the Fconomic and Social Committee). These bodies, in turn, 
assign the proposal to a relevant committee or subcommittee for 
sluclv and discussion before rendering an opinion. At this same 
tune, the member state governments will also have received the 
draft ot the Commission's proposal. Member state governments 
mav, in turn, pass on the draft to the relevant ministry or to the 
national parliament for consideration. In response to the Opin- 
ions ottered bv these national, intergovernmental, and suprana- 
tional bodies, the Commission mav decide to revise its original 
proposal, but the opinions of these groups are not binding. 

Once these consultations have been completed (and, on 
occasion, after the Commission has revised its draft proposal), 
the C ouneil assigns the proposed policy to an Fxpert Group, , 
composed ot civil servants active in that sector ot activity repre- 
senting the member suites. Members of these I xpert Croups also 
consult further with interest groups in their respective countries. 
!t is during tins review process that national perspectives and 
those ot particularistic interest groups can be most ilearlv articu- 
lated. It no significant conflicts emerge during this state ot the 
process, the proposal is passed on to the C ouncil tor ratilication. 
I low ever, if significant clashes ol interest do erupt, the proposal 
will be passed on to the Committee of Permanent 
Representatives lor I u it her deliberation. It all significant disputes 
are satisfactorily resolved bv COREPFR, then approval ot the 
policy proposal by the Council will be perfunctory it not auto- 
matic. Matters that cannot be definitively resolved bv CORFPF.R 
tor deliberate e bodies at earlier stages in the process) must be 
effectively decided bv the Council itself. In general, the more 
important, the more conflictual, or the more the issue deals with 
matters tailing outside those sectors clearly entrusted to the 
C omniissioii (agriculture, coal and steel, the customs union and, 
simo l*JXn, the internal market), the more decisive the role 
played bv the Council. Conversely, policies tunecrtiing less 
important, uncoiltiwersi.il, etc., issues can be effectively made 
bv the Commission itself or through its interactions with the 
lower-ranking intergov crnmontal committees described above. 

Voting rules within the Council also varv according to the 
r-sue area under consideration. W hile the Treaty ot Rome stipu- 
lated that qualified majority voting should have been established 
as the normal decision-making principle after lamiarv I, 1%(\ 
the practices that evolved out ot the 1 uxembourg compromise," 
somewhat modilied bv the Single Puropcan Act. have implied 
that impel I, ml new legislative uutialiv es should be approved bv 
tinaninutv w ithiu the C ouin il. 

1 his doe-- inH necessarily imply that a single member will be 
able to get its way all the lime bv threatening to veto legislation. 
Realizing that excessive re* ak itrailie i oin erning loomanv issues 
i an alienate oilier countries, member states usually hesitate to 
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unilaterally block policies. Instead, they will usually use their 
opposition to a policy proposal as a basis either for modifications 
in that proposal, or as r means of extracting concessions in other 
areas. Since Commission representatives are full participants in 
all Council meetings, they are in a good position to facilitate such 
"log-rolling" of package-dealing" in order to secure approval tor 
their legislative proposals. 

Since ratification of the Single European Act in I l 'Kn, the 
hand of the Commission has been considerably strengthened 
with regard to all proposals pertaining to the internal market. 
While the SEA did not formally repudiate the Luxembourg com- 
promise, it sharply circunisi ribed the right of member states to 
veto legislation on the grounds that it would damage its ' vital 
interests". As described by Moravcsik: 

lo mrc'V lln- i/im-c ^ii;vi/ilH<"iif» mit-l tnnniu the l'iwmi«ii'H. 
Ullllll llti'H lish'riUlll,-- .('flW'li'i .'7 /Ml'flld/.rl UlrtlMl H' u >ll-.f/f(jfi"' ifl! ill fa 

triiru lorm •<< itiMiiniithitwu oi d ilt^ui-n;t »r*/i/i Iton on uwmi'fic 
rnlhcr tlltiil ii li^UnnuIr hmn i>! i'riiH;il!li>H. / he c't'iiwiN-hW oi .-mi.- \'iv 
fnmieul llml Ivhcrc- a tuition tm- ,tl<u-,\l tlio %,il<$wnj i /rfior nun/ -n't 
r<7fc'i Ivhnv tin' I idi'/iiwn O /' ml .(uWt'VfVi/ /'n'n'i/il't'. . 
/ fVm*.j fie f i»'il iiif'/hT* h.fi'i" iiMfH,vj /hi' c'niirf .mil. It* i/ /!*♦■•! t i",«/<s(l. 
l/ii' c'i'»/Mii--/ii» lie/ (In- Dioii/Vr •ittilr-. ,i- HKili'f (/»' / i/icii.'h'iii'x kW 
fWWi-t' h<i;c nUmnitfhi i/i'/c/ mine ic/wl uni>Uintc- >hv\\*i fn^U'iuiliou 
lor t:\oinptiitx >i >liilc t'vm ,m I C i/ci i-n'i; < I"' 1 ! . -f i -|i. 

This procedure, however, does not apply to issues not directly 
related to the internal market. 

In general, then, it can be said that new EC policies are 
established through a variety of patterns ot interaction among 
national, intergovernmental, and supranational bodies — private 
sector interest groups and representatives of national govern- 
ments seising on standing and ad hoc committees, the 
Commission, the Council of Ministers, the European Council, the 
European Parliament, and, on occasion, even the European 
Court of Justice. Let us turn our attention to a more detailed dis- , 
cussion of the structure and functions ot these latter two bodies. 

The European Parliament. The parliament of the European 
Community is very different from the fully intergovernmental 
bodies (such as the L.N.) to which the United States belongs. 
Since P-OT, its members have been directly elected by the citizens 
of the member states— they are not appointed by or responsible 
to national governments, flies' do not sit m parliament as nation- 
al delegations- -thov are grouped together on the basis ot their 
general ideological predilections. The majority of Members ol the 
European Parliament thereafter, MEPs) have tended to be more 
committed Europeanists than national representatives on the 
various advisors' and regulatory committees described above. 
But like members ot parliament in most European democracies, 
thi'ir role in the policy-making process concerning most issues 
has been limited and is largely symbolic. 

As in most democratic systems sc. its are apportioned in 
rough accord w ith the population of each territorial unit (in this 
case, member). Of the b2(-> seats, Germans- has W; Lrartee, Italy, 
and the United Kingdom are each allotted 87; Spanish voters 
elect <i4 representatives; the Netherlands is represented bv 
31MEPs; Belgium, Greece, and Portugal 2^ each; Sweden, 22: 
Austria 21; Denmark and [ inland have Id members; Ireland, l\ 
and 1 uxonibourg has h representatives in the new European 
Parliament. 

Once elected, hmveser, MEPs organize themselves ,-ilong 
ideological, programmatic, lines. I hey lonn international parlia- 
menlars' groups that caucus, adopt common policy positions, 
and vote together (although voting discipline within those 
groups is otten quite Lin), the * l 8 Members ot the I^H 
European I'm Lament (prior fo the addition ot the three new 
members suites and more rep resen Li lives tor (.erniany due to 
unilicition) lormod the following parlianiontars- groups (trom 
right to letl): the lechtlical Croup ol the l ui'opean Right (H 
MEPs!, the I, roup ot the European Democratic Alliance (20 
Caullists). the Group ol the European People's Parts (l(>2 
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Christian Democrats and Consers'atis'es), the Liberal Democratic 
and Reformist Group (44 Members), the Socialist Group (198), 
and Left Unity (13). The remaining three parliamentary groups 
cannot easils' be located on a left-right continuum: they are the 
Green Group (28 , the Rainbow Group (16). and the Unattached 
(24). 

The European Parliament gises some (but not much) demo- 
cratic legitimacy to the Commission, insofar as it lias the ultimate 
authority to remove the Commission from office by passing a no- 
conlidence motion bv a two-thirds majority. Most MEPs, hosvev- 
er, regard this as a crude and drastic mechanism (which has 
never been used), and svould prefer to have the power to remove 
individual Members from the Commission, or have authority to 
participate in the appointment of new Commissioners. Hence, 
the notion of "democratic responsibility" or "parliamentary 
accountability" of the Commission is s'ery poorly developed. 
From this perspective, an even more serious limitation of the 
powers of the Parliament is that the principal decision-making 
bods', the Council, is in no way responsible to it. Thus, one 
important function of parliaments in democratic regimes — the 
recruitment of governing elites— is virtually absent from the 
European Community. 

The Parliament also plays a sveak and purely advisory role 
in the Community's policy-making process. Indeed, new legisla- 
tion need not be ratified by a parliamentary s'ote (as in fully 
democratic parliamentary systems). The European Parliament 
issues "opinions" on proposed legislation, but the Council and 
the Commission are free to adopt legislation that is not support- 
ed by a majority opinion, although in actual practice they do pay 
some attention to the opinions offered by the Parliament. 

The Parliament, however, does bas e real power in its delib- 
erations os'er the EU budget — or at least the one quarter of the 
budget that is malleable (the rest of it constituting largely com- 
pulsory expenditures, such as those for the Common 
Agricultural Policy, where- the extent of discretion is much more 
restricted). Here, the ultimate sveapon of the Parliament is to 
threaten to reject the budget altogether. This has not been a hol- 
low threat: on three separate occasions (concerning the I WO and 
IW Community budgets, and the P)82 supplementary budget), 
the Parliament rejected the Council's budget outright. Having 
demonstrated its commitment to play a more active role in the 
Community's budgetary process, the European Parliament has 
subsequently been able to influence budget priorities through its 
"dialogue" with the Council. 

In general, Members of the Luropean Parliament bas e been 
dissatisfied with their lack of impact on the development of poli- 
cv proposals tor the Community. In response, there base been 
some reforms that attempted to address these grievances, but 
none of these has gone sery far. The most recent such attempt 
svas included in the Single European Act. The SEA granted to the 
Parliament "the power of assent" to major international agree- 
ments between the EC and other countries (such as its aid and 
trade relations svith Third World countries under the 1 ome 
Convention), as well as concerning accession and cooperation 
agreements with countries seeking to affiliate themselves svith 
the Community. This granting of "joint decision-making power" 
to the Parliament, albeit within a s ery narrosv segment of legisla- 
tive activity, represents a marginal expansion ot its capacity to 
intervene in the setting of Community policy. 

1 he SLA also included the establishment ot a now "coopera- 
tion procedure" that can be followed in policy making relating to 
the internal market and some other decisions for which qualified 
majority soling in the Council is possible. This basically consists 
of adding lo the polti s process ,i second round ol deliberations 
In the Parliament, L uder previously established practice (called 
the "consultation procedure"), the Parliament svould be called 
upon to formulate an "opinion" concerning proposed legislation 
at the time when the proposal is lirst presented to the Council bv 
die (. oinniission As slated earlier, the Commission unm modify 
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is oi iginal draft in re-poiise to parhanieiitarv opinion betore bli- 
ther consideration b\ I ho C onneil. 

L'nrier tin' "cooperation procedure,' to this initial round oi 
deliberations is added a second opportunity lor tilt' parliament to 
issue an opinion, Hris incurs ^ I tor thr C mint il has taken a "loin- 
mon position" on the policy proposal by a qualified majority 
vote. 'I lie Parliament liven has a second opporhmilv to loiisider 
the ver-ion oi tlii' proposal endor-ed In thi' Cnuiitil. It the 
Parliament reject- tin- policy initially endor-od bv tlu- Council, 
the SKA states lh.it a final Council decision i.ni 011K be made bv 
uri'aniniitv. 1 low ever, it thi' Parliament has propositi amend- 
ments that ari' also endorsed bv the C onmiission. thev can be 
enacted bv qualified majoritv vote; it parliamentarv .miendrnent- 
are not supported by the C ommission, a unanimou- vole by the 
Council is required (see \ool I'-'SS, 3^-(i). Again, it is important to 
note that this procedure applies onlv to proposals invoh mg the 
internal market, social police, and a tew other areas. 

Despite this recent procedural change, the Kuropean 
Parliament, like most legislatures in parliamentary systems, i- 
less influential in the legislative process than it is in "oversight 
of Community policies. Parliamentary control ' or "responsibili- 
ty" thus pertains less to the shaping ol new policies than moni- 
toring decisions made by other actors and scrutinizing their 
implementation of established policies. Much of this activity 
unfolds in the ten specialized committees whose structure more 
or less reflects the structure ol the Commission bureaucracy. 
Commissioners and their staff aides are frequently called to testi- 
fy before these committees. Members ol the Commission and the 
Council are also called ipon to explain their activities to plenary 
sessions of the Parliament during "Question Time." 

The Court of Auditors. A i lose collaborator ol the 
Parliament in exercising its oversight lunriions is the Court ol 
Auditors. Indeed, this body was created in P'77 in part because 
ol requests bv Parliament tor improvements in fiscal auditing 
practices of the Community. The stall of the Court of Auditors 
can examine both the expenditure ol Community hinds and 
activities carried out on behalf ol the IT bv the governments ot 
the member states tsiu h a- collection ol customs duties and agri- 
cultural -pending). 

The stall resources and auditing expertise of the Court ot 
Auditors greatly assists the Parliament in its ellorts to monitor 
policy implementation bv IT and member state institutions 
alike As Paltrop points out. "It works closely with Parliament s 
I'll Mil Accounts Committee , which can call upon the Court ot 
Auditors to carrv out specific inquiries and advise Parliament to 
refuse to accept the annual accounts it it is not satisfied with 
them" I P>S2. p. 7 ll >. 

The Luropoan Court of Justice. In contrast u ith the lolativ o- 
ly powerless Kuropean Parliament, the I uropoan Court ot lu-tuc 
exerc ises a great deal ot authority in manv areas ot evendnv lite, 
particularly concerning economic matters (banking, iiisuniiue, 
taxation, restritthe prauiie-, patents, eh. I. immigration, and 
consumer and cm inniiiiental protection. As l")altrop argue-. All 
this represents a loss ot legal sovereignty bv the member states. 
Hv joining the Community, thev surrendered lar-reaihmg pow- 
ers to a new and independent legal order, which can act in 
Community affairs on the international siene. and whiih tan 
bind its members" t |»S2. s|i). 

The need lor a supranational bin.lv ot this kind is obvious, 
given the lontext ol I I. ai tivilios: not oulv is it nei essun to hav e 
an authoritative bod\ to determine the legality ot the policies 
and activities ol the luropoan Community'-, own institutions, 
but given the extensive -i ope ot the ai li\ ilies ol the C omnunitiv 
in. lor example creating a -*invil> '. tree, internal in.nket, n i- uei 
e— aiv (or .1 single body to make u'liatll lh.it I realv pio\ isions 
and IT law s are interpreted and eulnricd ioiisi-lentl\ through- 
out the Community. 

The Court ai uimphshes these objective- in two ways. 1 ns|, 
it rules on insc- brought beloie it loiuerning alleged violation- 
ot C oinmunitv law. In thi- re-pnl it works ilo-eh m tandem 
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with the Commission, whiih, as described above, investigates 
loniplainls and lauiuhis enquiries coik erning both public and 
pi n ate sector ageniies and indiv iduals throughout the member 
states. Mam such inses involve allegations thai law sand policies 
ol the member stall's are inconsistent with Community 'treaties 
or laws Cltthe n» rulings bv the Court betw een I^Znml PW, 
Mi\ vveri' the result ol t oniplainls lodged bv the C ommission, I IS) 
w ere actions bv gov e nnients ol member states, and hlS were 
actions by individuals (See Noel, P'SK, 3Sl. 

I'he Court is the supreme adjudicator ot Community l aw — 
which has precedence over national law within the specific sec- 
tors ol activitv of the Kuropean Communities— ami its judgment 
is binding on all member states. 

I he second wav in which the Court succeeds in bringing 
about uniform interpretation of and compliance with 
C oniniunitv law is indirect: its judgments have increasingly been 
regarded as establishing precedents tor decisions bv national 
courts. In this manner, it is not necessary lor the Kuropean Court 
itself to resolve all disputes — widespread acknowledgment of 
the applicability of its decisions to the legal systems of the sepa- 
rate member states has meant that the national court systems 
have shared in the task ol administering a single code of legal 
principles throughout the Community. These principles pertain 
only to those sectors directly or indirectly involved with the 
function- of the Community (thev do not involve criminal law, 
lor example), but within those sectors. Community law is 
supreme. 

THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY AND THE 
MEMBER STATES 

As we have seen, governmental rule making, implementa- 
tion and adjudication within the Kuropean Community is 
I'xlremelv lomplex. L.nlike the virtually complete loss of sover- 
eignty characteristic of intragovernineiital relations in federal 
system-, and unlike the lull sovereignty retained bv states 
belonging to intergov ernnientnl organizations, the Kuropean 
integration process has to this point culminated in an uneven 
and extremely lomplieated structure ot gov ernance In some 
areas (thv coal and steel industries, the customs union and inter- 
nal market, the C ommon Agricultural Policvl, the authority of 
the Community and its supranation.il organizations (the 
C ommission and the C ourt) is very extensive. In other sectors of 
political lile (such as loreign policy and national defense!, the 
Community has only just begun to inordinate the activities of 
the member states. In still others, patterns of gov ernance are 
intermediate and constantly evolving, with some kev actors 
(most commonly the Commission, "federalist" tactions in the 
Parliament, some interest group-, and the Court) pushing to 
increase the scope ami level ot 11 au-'lioritv, while others (the 
gov erninents ot some member st.ites, some interest groups, and 
some members ol the Count ill are vigilanl in their defense of 
national -overeigntv . 

In -m h a lontext, it is virluallv inev liable that policy 
pi oi esses will be niniplex, involving considerable "dialogue" — 
between public and private sector groups, between Community 
and national institutions, and among C ommunity institutions 
themselv es towards the ob|oiliv o ot building ioiisensu-. In the 
absence ol i on-eilsus, it is usually quite dillii ul! it not impossible 
lor one ai toi to impose a policy on another. Coenion or the 
applu a! ion ol Ion e is not what holds (hi- IT together or makes it 
w ork 

I he-e i iin-ensu-. building proi tsm's involve enormous num- 
bers ot ailor- at vaiuni- stages ol the poluv proies-, in Ihe 
i nurse ol whiih national government institutions and interest 
groups hav e numerous opportunities to interact w ith lommnnitv 
organizations and intlueiue i oniniunitv policies. | h-|, the 
C ommission undertakes extensile minimal i onsultalions with 
lepri'sentaliv es of membei gov erninents and interest groups in 
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formulating its pnl i<-\" proposals- Seumd. once it receives a pro- 
posal from the Commission, the Council refers it to the 
Parliament and at I fast one advisory, regulatory, or management 
committee tor 'opinions.' At this same time, the proposal js 
passed on to tin.' governments (and. in mativ countries, thv par- 
liaments) cit tin- member stales. Third, both the Lxpcrt Groups 
and (it nivessarv) the C onimittee ot Permanent Representatives 
that subsequently rev iew the proposal and the solicited opinions 
consist ot national representatives. Fourth, since the intergovern- 
mental Council ot Ministers consists ot' high-ranking representa- 
tives ot the member states, national interests can be safeguarded 
at the most decisive stage in the policv-making process. Finally, 
once the lit' has established a policy, it is up to the governments 
and parliaments ot the member states to incorporate the new 
Union lav.' into their respective national legal ('odes. It thev tail to 
do so, ,i different form ot 'dialogue' mav be entered into 
between Union and national institutions — the C ommission may 
launch enquiries into the reasons tor the tailure ot the member to 
adhere to Union law, and it not promptlv resolved, the issue mav 
be passed on to the Luropean Court for final resolution. Thus, 
policy making within the European Union involves extensive 
and often complex interactions among a large numbe r of nation- 
al, intergovernmental, and supranational actors. 

Endnotes 

1. While still logallv called the Commission lor the Luropean 
Communities, the boclv is commonlv referred to as the l uropean 
Commission since the adoption ot the Maastricht Treaty. 

2. Since Britain opted out ot the Maastricht chapter on social poli- 
cy, a qualified majority was redefined as fortv-tour out ot sixty- 
six votes for these question prior to enlargement (now, Httv-Uvo 
uf sevenh -seven). The fourteen member states who have adopt- 
ed the social chapter have further dillerentiated between policies 
requiring a qualified majority (health and safety, working condi- 
tions, information and consultation ot workers, and sexual equal- 
ity in the workplace) and those requiring a unanimous decision 
(social security and social protection of workers, unemployment 
insurance, collective bargaining, and employment conditions ot 
foreign workers) ikef-iii\;'- liciord <>' Uerf,/ / ,vhK December 
|W1, p. VStiiKt. 

?>. I 'ecisions . according to Ihe LCM vocabulary, are roughlv 
equivalent to the Rome Ireaties regulations:'' l-'CSC "recom- 
mendations" are analogous to directives; while opinions ,ue 
not binding an ording to both I realic-- terminologies 
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INTRODUCTION 

As the "IrcaU on I urupean I nion demonstrates. I uropc.m 
integration is concerned with much more than the nanovvlv 
defined problems oi tullv i-lopint; the Furopcnn Feoncnnk' 
Community Xeverthelcss, the I- ft", usiiatlv referred to .1-- tin" 
EC, has boon «i t tin.' heart o! the integration process since the l«i ti- 
l l >3l)s, and has provided .it some limes the political justilkation, 
at cithers the political and economic mechanisms, on whii. li l ho 
whole process has hinged. Whether one is inU -rested in the .u tu.il 
evolution of ecomvmie integration or in understanding tho eco- 
nomic influences on tho political evolution ot tho Coiniuunitv. ,1 
knowledge ot tho economics ot integration is indispensable. \e>l 
everv ro.idor is going to anno to this oh.iptor with. .1 dourer in 
economics, and wo have tnod to koop this in mind by mini mis- 
ins; toihun.il usage, or coniining it to ondnotos. 1 he' loader with 
a prior knowledge ol tho dismal science who w.mts to take tho 
subject matter ot tho various coitions ot tho chapter will find 
somo usolul suggestions in the further reading sources listed .it 
tho ond. 

PROCESS OF ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 

Types of Lconoiuic Association, lor m.uiv vears tho 
Furopean Comniunilv was widely retorrod to .is die Common 
Market. As ,i description ot an aspiration that has been iiistitt- 
ablo; as a des. ription ot the aetual realil\ it has been misleading. 
In fact, the whole thrust o! the program ol X omplelion of the 
Internal Market ", popularlv called the 1*12 program, has reallv 
been about the requirements lor creating a common market in 
the I : C". In a sense, it ,s the partial e ulmination ol a process which 
has been going 011 lor over lhirt\ vears, and which is not vet tin- 
i«hod I hat pro. e-s the movement trom a relatively primitive 
tvpe ot ecollomii trade association to .1 lull-blown economic 
merger ol countries with all its attendant political implications. 
Before analysing the process ol integration it is important to 
define tan k oxaclh what is iiw ol\ ed at eai h stage- ol integration: 
/ !hi,l>- .fie,/ '/ / . \ '.• a group ol coimtiic- which agree b\ 
troatv to remove taritl and cjuota restrictions on imported good- 
originating within the group. 

(."//-fiims //'//on. a II A which in addition operates a common 
policy on trade relations with nun -member countries, espeualh 
by establishing a common external tantl. 

( o/i/ii/i'i/ nuuki'l a customs union which removes all restric- 
tions cm the movement ot goods capital and labour between 
member countries, ,md eliminates all discriminatory arrange- 
ments designed to protect hrnis or groups within a member 
country Irani c ompetition h orn Mi nis or groups in cither memhei 
countries. As tin 1 name suggests, [his moans single market loi 
all goods and sen it o-. 

Ale/jo/ (iii in/zed. a group ol countries which in the simplest 
case' operates .1 regime ol c onipleteK lived exc hange rales 
between then cnrreiuies and permits a Mee llow ol capital 
betwi 'ii members 111 Ihe more a.haiued i.i-r a gionp which 
uses a single i onimon c 111 1 eiii \ Miietlv speaking, a Ml . an ovist 
without a common ni.nkel (toi example, between Ireland and 
(.real Unlain between Irish independem e 111 l"~2 and I'CUi, but 
is usii.ilb -een as a tuilhei degree ol uilegialmn loIUm im; a 
common ni.iVct 
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/ un/iiiK/i uiihW a common market and monetary union, plus 
the establishment ot institutions and policies to ensure a single 
regime for macro-economic policy incorporating an effectively 
unified fiscal policy. This suggests, but does not strictly require, 
sonic' torni of federal institution*. 

Free Trade Areas, FYonomisSs distinguish between differing 
degrees ol integration between trading economies. The simplest 
ot these is the "Free Trade Area". In such an arrangement, the 
countries involved agree to eliminate' tariff and cjuota restrictions 
011 trade between them. I he European Free Trade Area (or 
Association), established as a response of non-members to the 
creation ot the FFC, is an example of such an arrangement. 

One problem with the FT A is that it does not provide for a 
common trade policv regime with respect to non-member coun- 
tries. I'll is can cause problems arising from what are otten 
described as "back-door imports". !t we imagine a FT A agree- 
ment covering two countries, say the U.S. and Canada, it will 
provide lor Canadian produced goods being given access to the 
U.S. market. Suppose that (for whatever reasons) the U.S. want- 
ed to protect a particular industry from competition from 
imports Ironi a third countrv, and that no such industry existed 
in Canada. L .S. tariffs could ettectivelv close otf direct imports, 
but would not appK il the third country producers decided to 
establish ,1 plant in C annda to "produce" (in tact, probably only to 
finish production ol) the commodity concerned, tin' components 
tor which it could import into Canada w ithout pav ing U.S. tar- 
ilts. 1 he result would be that the U.S. -Canada IT A would under- 
mine American commercial policv vis-a-vis third countries. Ihe 
same, ol course, would apply in reverse to Canadian policv. 

Customs Unions. 1 his results in a strong incentive to add to 
the I I A arrangements. \ot to do so would result in the FTA 
agi cement becoming unworkable through these backdoor trade 
tlows. I he' easiest way to deal with the problem is lor the mem- 
bers to negotiate a common policv on tariff or e[uuta restrictions 
on imports tremi non-members. File alternative is a costly, 
administratively difficult and ultimately rather porous regime ot 
regulations, inspections and restrictions designed to distinguish 
betwe'e'ii bona tide and backdoor trade. 

It the countries involved decide to set up a common set of 
trading rules tor dealing with third countries they have moved 
from being a FIA to establishing a "Customs Union". This is 
e liarac terised bv a regime ol Iree trade between members ,ind 
identical restrictions In 1 ' absences of restrictions) lor all members 
on their imports Irom '.he rest ol the world. The set ot tariffs they 
agree te> adopt is called the Common F.xternal 1 a riff, and, logefh- 
or with any quota re'stnetions, makes up the Common Fxtemal 
(. oniiuere i.il Folic v. 

Proceeding te> a customs union, however, brings the mem- 
bers' attention to further problems .ltlecting their trading rela- 
tions amongst themselves. For example, less obvious restrictions 
on the Ireedom to sell the' goods pt one c mm try in the markets ot 
the either I i.\ partners remain untouched. These are usually 
described (inaccurately) as nnn-larilt barriers, but in reality 
uie hide de'\ ic es wine Ii on the surlacc appear not to liav o much to 
do v ith Ir.ide al all, lull ale' designed to achieve totallv dillerenl 
Liigets, toi iiist.uiee regulations cm product --d which have 
the (unintended *) --ide elle'ct ol making it dillieult tor a loreign 
piodueei to sell m a given e cnnpol 1 tor's home market. American 
expoite is h.ive tor ,1 Ions; time and with c onsidei able |ustilie ation 
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claimed that their attempts to penetrate the Japanese market 
have been frustrated by Japanese product standards. In addition 
to such hidden protectionist measures, trade is hindered bv other 
restrictions such as border controls and paperwork, genuine dif- 
ferences in product standards, and differences in sales taxes. 

Common Market. Faced w ith these problems, the members 
of the original FTA can solve them by mov ing forward to a stage 
of integration described as a "Common Market". In this arrange- 
ment they agree to ensure Completely free access to each other's 
markets for producers in anv of the member countries. The first 
and most obvious things to go are border formalities. This in 
turn requires agreements on product standards, and has implica- 
tions for arrangements outside the economic sphere, policing, for 
example. It also (and especially in Europe, with the system of 
Value Added Tax rather than the simpler U.S. sales tax system) 
necessitates harmonization of indirect taxes and an agreed mech- 
anism for "clearing" taxes (as banks "clear" cheques to settle their 
accounts). A common market goes beyond just eliminating the 
so-called non-tariff barriers. It involves recognising that free 
access to a market may mean the right to establish operations in 
a member country. I fence, it involves a right to free movement of 
capital between countries, and an absence of anv restrictions on 
establishment or investment that discriminate for or against, 
firms from anv member countrv. It also requires tree and inte- 
grated markets in services, which in turn implies free movement 
of professional and skilled labour. Finally, when capital is per- 
mitted to move freelv, labour in genera! will have to be given the 
same mobility. 

At this stage, the economic association between the mem- 
bers has become much deeper than simply an arrangement to 
facilitate trade between them. A common market means that 
there is really a single market for goods and services uniting the 
member countries. To realise this state of affairs was the goal of 
the HC's program known variously as the 1*W2 Program, or the 
Program to Complete the Internal Market, or the Single Market. 

This level of unification in its turn draws attention to other 
problems atiecting trading arrangements. The first is the ques- 
tion ot monev and exchange rates. The second is the need for 
joint decision-making powers concerning government policy 
affecting the economy. 

Fluctuating exchange rates are a barrier to free trade and 
free movements of capital. An exporter laces uncertainty as to 
the value to be received for the goods sold when they are con- 
verted into the currency of the importing country. To cover 
against this it is necessary to enter a contract for sale of foreign 
currency in the future. This means getting someone else to carry 
the risk, and will carry a cost, liven the business of currency con- 
version is costly. Hence, variable exchange rates act as a barrier 
to the movement ot goods, services, and capital. Thev also mean 
that interest rates mav be higher in one part of the common mar- 
ket than another, which affects the competitive position of pro- 
ducers in the higher interest rate areas. Finally, the possibility of 
changing the exchange rate otters governments a means of inter- 
vening to protect lirms trom foreign competition by manipulat- 
ing the exchange ratt when under free trade rules no such pro- 
tection is permitted. 

Monetary Union. To avoid these trade distortions, actual 
and potential, the member countries of the common market will 
have to move to reduce and it possible eliminate the room lor 
exchange rate tluctuations. The mechanisms adopted lor this 
purpose can be complicated and cumbersome. Their linal result, 
however, is to replace the moneys ol the several member coun- 
tries bv a single monev, although the token uirreiuies mav sur- 
v IV r 

In Furope. the establishment ot the I utopcan Monetaiv 
System in l l '7S was the lust concrete step towards a monetary 
union tor the FX". It established maximum bands within whkh 
currencies could thutu.ite and mechanisms to ensure the desired 
result. I he success ol the IMS in aligning countries' currenues 
made possible the move towards monetary union detided on .it 
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the EC's intergovernmental conference of December, 1TO, and 
the agreement on a single European currency proposed to come 
into effect in 1999 as part of the Maastricht Treaty. 

The process of monetary integration involves major changes 
in the way countries conduct their economic policies. A commit- 
ment to a target value or range of v alues for the foreign exchange 
value of the U.S. dollar would oblige the Federal Reserve Board 
to align American monetary policy with that obtaining in the rest 
of the world: in effect the rate of growth of the U.S. monev sup- 
ply and the level of U.S. interest rates would become subject to 
the requirements of maintaining the desired exchange rate for 
the dollar. The same is true within the EU. This raises the ques- 
tion of who determines EU collective monetary police. In prac- 
tice for many years the answer to this was that the Germans pur- 
sued their own monetary policies aimed at low inflation, and the 
other EC countries to varying degrees followed the Germans to 
the extent that they wished to maintain a fixed exchange rate 
against the Mark, this meant surrendering a degree of sover- 
eignty ... to the German Bundesbank. Under the Union Treaty, 
monetary policy will be directed bv a new European Central 
Bank. 

Economic Union. The political problems at the common 
market stage are in the main those of agreeing on a common, set 
of rules for intervention and non-intervention bv member state 
governments in their economies with a view to distorting trade 
or factor movements in favour of their own firms, and setting up 
a mechanism for enforcing such rules. Again, this involves a loss 
of sovereignty. The decision to move towards monetary union 
makes it a priority matter to set up common organs of macro- 
economic policy, dealing with such matters as fiscal policy (the 
si/e of anv fiscal deficit) and monetary policy. At the same time 
freeing up trade imposes on member governments the need to 
harmonise their tax structures. It is obvious enough that if sales 
taxes are to differ >ub>Umt hilly between states, border controls 
will be necessary to prevent tax avoidance; but border controls 
have to go if trading costs are to be reduced so as to make a reali- 
ty of free trade. Similarly, free movements of capital and labour 
will bring about pressure for harmonisation of individual and 
corporate income taxes. With the harmonisation of taxes and the 
removal of all barriers to movements of goods, services, labour 
and capital we have created an economic union. 

Meanwhile, governments will have lost much ot their ability 
to use monetary policy to influence their economies because of 
the tixed exchange rate. This in turn implies that thev will find it 
very difficult to operate anv kind of effective fiscal pohev, since 
budget surpluses and deficits directly affect (and are affected by) 
monetary policy. Indeed, the member states of the EU have 
agreed to strict restrictions on national budget deficits as part of 
the transition to the European Monetary Union. Increasingly, 
thev will find their individual powers to influence economic- 
events being eroded, while the problems they face will not go 
awav: unemployment, regional disparities of income, disrup- 
tions to traditional patterns of production. 

Faced with this, the member states of a monetary union will 
have to decide between having no policies in these areas or hav- 
ing joint policies, loint policies involve a joint policy decision- 
making apparatus, common economic governance. In the view 
ot manv economists this means that the ultimate implication of 
the process ol eionomic integration and unification is further 
political union, ot which the Maastricht "treaty is one further 
step. 

An Inevitable Progression? A natural question at this point 
is w hether it is possible to halt the process ol economic unifica- 
tion at anv parluular stage. On this, it has to be said, opinions 
aie divided. 1 he presentation here has emphasised one particu- 
lar aspect ul the problem - th.it is, the tendency lor anv given 
stage ol the integration process to give rise to problems which 
are solved bv proceeding to the next stage ol the process. Implicit 
in this is the view thai a tailuto to proceed will mean that the 
ptobloms will not be solved, and that this in turn will give rise to 
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pressures which m.iv cause the process to start to unrowl. For 
example, it .it the ETA stage backdoor imports become .1 prob- 
lem, and .1 customs union is not set up, the implication here is 
th.it protectionist pressures will le.id to the ITA agreement being 
watered down bv trading restrictions and /or costly regulation 
and monitoring ot the composition ot trade between the ETA 
members. 

Against this, it has to be recognised that the original EETA, 
set up bv the UK and others as a response to the EEC, did not 
become a customs union. (On the other hand it didn't become 
much of anvthing. It had limited success in promoting trade 
between its members and has alreadv lost most ot its members to 
the Union and is likely to disappear). Similarly. Britain has held 
out for a long time against the idea of monetary union as being 
desirable, let alone inevitable, and shows very little willingness 
to contemplate min ing to anvthing like the sort ot federal struc- 
ture predicted bv those who agree with the arguments presented 
here. 

IMPACT OF ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 

Trade Creation and Trade Diversion. In Chapter 7, George 
Vredeveld has treated the external trade relations ot the 
European Union. It is sufficient here to remind readers of a few 
pertinent points ot economic theorv that have guided the inte- 
gration process. 

Economic theorv predicts that increasing trade should 
increase overall economic welfare. Where arrangements such as 
the EU are concerned, however, an additional complication has 
to be taken into account. While a common market results in a 
greater degree ot trade between the members because the barri- 
ers to trade are removed, it also involves a sot of restrictions oil 
imports from non-members. This leads to the possibility that 
trade could be Ji<tovtrd as well as nicmisrt/. 

A classic example of this effect is the consequences ol mem- 
bership of the EC for Britain, which has been a major food 
importer for nearlv 200 vears. In the decades before and after 
joining the EC in l l >73, Britain's trade with her EC partners 
increased subst.inti.ilK-. 1 lowever, her imports of foodstuffs trom 
her traditional suppliers, the L .S., Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada, fell drastically. This was the result ot the operations ol 
the external trade aspects ot the EC's Common Agricultural 
Policv or CAP (see below). In effect Britain replaced her imports 
from the traditional suppliers with purchases from the members 
ot the EC. The cost ot producing tood in Europe was higher than 
in the previous supplier countries, and this etfect was enhanced 
bv the EC's commitment to high food prices. The consequence 
was that as a result ot joining the EC Britain shifted from a lower 
cost to a higher cost source ot supply tor tood imports. While 1 the 
gains from trade are based on a presumption that trade lowers 
the real cost of goods and services, Britain's eXpericiiie is not 
clearlv a gain from a more liberal trade regime. 

Thus, it is not sufficient to establish whether or not the terms 
of an agreement like the EC result in more trade between the 
member countries. We must also look at the pattern ol trade w ith 
non-members, and establish whether as .1 result ot the terms ami 
policies associated with membership the countries involved have 
replaced imports trom nun-members with higher lost imports 
from members ll this h.is taken place, it is described as thhtc 
ttiiYr-H'H. \otice that this means not just altering the source ot 
imports, but also nio\ ing from a low to a high u»sl souixe ol sup- 
plv. 

r Mile ili\ el sion reduces world real 1 limine .tut! 1 edui e»- ill" 
gains horn s lt iU\ t ompetitmii and spei mlisulKUi tdcsiiibid 
below). Withm the trading bloi wh.ii h introduies the dh orsiojl it 
also redistributes income among the members. In the example 
cited it redistributed real iniome trom lonsuniors unportois ot 
tood to producers exporleis wilhitl the EC. t he big gamers u eie 
farmers ( proilm erst and I Mine, lt.ih . lVnm.nk and h eland 
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(exporters). The losers within the EC were consumers and the 
importing countries. West Germany and Britain, and outside tin 1 
Communitv, tanners in Australia, the U.S., Canada .Hid \ow 
Zealand. 

The basic determinant of the degree ot tnuh' 1 rmtion is the 
extent to which the dismantling ot trade restrictions between the 
member countries (a) liberalises trade between them, while (b) 
raising (oral least not reducing) trade with nun-members as liv- 
ing standards are raised. The degree of trade diversion u 'ill 
reflect the extent to which the bloc's "common commercial poli- 
cv" introduces restrictions on trade w ith non-members which are 
on average tougher than those in place before the member coun- 
tries joined. 

As far as the EU is concerned, the evidence suggests that 
with the exception of agriculture the trade diversion eftects of 
the Treaty of Rome have been very small, and the trade creation 
eftects have been quite significant. The principal reason for this is 
the relatively low level fixed for the Common External Tariff at 
the inception of the Communitv, and the progressive reductions 
in that tariff, both under the GATT negotiations and indepen- 
dently since 1438. In certain areas, however, the EU remains 
open to accusations of non-tariff barriers to free trade with non- 
member countries. An alleged example is the refusal of the EU to 
pres ent member state governments from (according to oppo- 
nents) .subsidising production of long range passenger aircraft 
through Airbus Industrie, a notorious bone of contention with 
the two major U.S. airframe manufacturers. 

Sources of Gains from Integration. Economic integration 
aims at increasing the real incomes of the participating countries 
bv increasing trade between them and by permitting factors of 
production to be used more efficiently as a result of being able to 
move to regions or uses which maximise their productive poten- 
tial. The gains from increased trade arise from the reorganisation 
of production, and are usually described as being due to three 
separate effects. These are gains from s|>tvifi//siifi'ix>. I'umiwtk* i>/ 
swr/r. and l omprtilioii. 

Free trade enables increased country by country specialisa- 
tion to take place, with each country tending to concentrate on 
producing tor export those goods in which it enjovs a tvinfmathv 
ififri(/j/ih;r' and. using these exports to finance imports ot other 
goods, some of which it might have produced domestically in 
the absence of trade. Comparative advantage can be explained 
as being due to either differences in technology and productivity 
or to differences in endowments of factors ot production, in 
which case a country has a comparative advantage in producing 
goods which, other things being equal, use mure of the tnctor(s) 
with which it is well endowed.' The key point is that compara- 
tive advantage implies that economic integration will tend to 
increase country by country specialisation and differences in 
economic structures, and that international trade tlows will be 
dominated by "one-wav" or "inter-industry" trade patterns, with 
am commodity being either an export or an import, and rarely it 
ever appearing as both other than as .1 result ol problems ot clas- 
sification ot goods tor trade purposes. I he l.utor endow meiit 
account of lomparative advantage further implies that the great- 
est volume ot trade >-huuld be ubserwd between countries ol 
similar incomes but very dilfereiil resource availability. 

Cains trom trade as .1 result ol -ui/c \\0n01111r- is .> concept 
that goi's back to Adam Smith who declared in 177(> in his l.--,ni 
on Ihr .Viifirii' >m1 Ciiii-r- ol tin- Wmltlt oi Xiilwii- that the limits to 
the div ision ol labour (which he saw as the source ot productivj- 
tv growth) were set by the size ot the market 1 roe trade between 
lountries would expand a linn's market, ami enable it to lower 
iK msl> bv in. 1 easing its pi oil m lion v oluuies. In modern lei ins 
trade peimils linns to lake gicalei advaiitageul scale economies. 
Sale eionoiiiies, especially in the lOlilext ot ptoduition ol goods 
whn h are ilitterentiated ■. ither bv image or bv real iharai teristu s 
(autos, loi example o. breakl.isi ivteals), will result in ditleienl 
1 onseqili lH es lor ti.lde tiom unnpai.iliv e advantage \los| 
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importantly, the scale explanation of trade predicts lesr special- 
isation and a dominance of "two way" or "intra-industry" trade. 

1 he scale account ol trade further predicts that tr.uk' will be 
dominated bv exchanges between countries of similar economic 
structure, and th.it trade will grow t.istest between countries 
which are similar in structure and growing must rapidly. Hn.illy, 
the scale explanation implies that if anything trade tends to make 
countries' economic structures tend towards international simi- 
lanlv. especially when there are c.isv movements ot labour and 
capital. 

Cains troni increased tr.uk' \ ia . I'liifvtilhm c*Vi S retleit the 
tact that barriers to trade not onK prevent countries Irom taking 
advantage ot specialisation and economies ot scale, but in main 
casts result in a less competitive cconomit regime behind tarilt 
barriers, l'hjs .irises from \ arious causes. For example, it trade 
barriers are high enough to present competition irom foreign 
suppliers, and it there are stale economies in production, it is 
likely that at most a tew firms will produce lor the domestic mar- 
ket. In the absence of competitive pressure, domestic producers 
may be slow to innovate, and relaxed about production costs. It 
firms do not face foreign competition, unions have a stronger 
hand in bargaining over p.iv, work conditions and manning le\ - 
eK. In short, trade restrictions can result in higher domestic costs 
because* absence ot competition means that inefficient production 
methods are not eliminated ruthlessly. Also, firms tnce lower 
incentives to introduce more etticient methods or better quality 
products because the efficiency gain may be appropriated bv 
organised labour. 

Integration: the Experience of the EC. In this section we 
look first at the impact ot economic integration on the tradtng 
pattern of the countries ot the IX. primarily among Ihc'tnsehe-s, 
but also between them and other countries, and try to ev aluate 
the degree to which integration benefited the IX states ami the 
rest of the world. Then we trv to establish the relative impor- 
tance i't the different sources ol gains from integration, as this in 
turn will help us to predict how further integration of the Union 
under the "|UU2 programme is likeiv to attcsJ l urope and 
through it the rest ot the world. 

The first question to be addressed is that of trade creation 
and diversion Fstimalion ot the relative impact ot trade creation 
and diversion is not as ease ,is the distinction between them 
might suggest, hirst, there are alw av * problems of ..lata: it is noto- 
rious among economists that while the sum ot the world's trade 
balances between countries must come to /ero. it is virtually 
impossible to reconcile this underh ing truth with the published 
trade statistics. Secondly, the pattern ol trade belore and alter 
integration will retlect other tailors besides the change ol trade 
regime, Clearly, there is room lor legitimate disagreement here 
and, as a result, tor differences in quantitative results. 'Hits does 
not, however, prevent us from reaching broadlv agreed qualita- 
tive conclusions, whatever the unfeltabilitv of mdiviclu.il numer- 
ic, ll results. 

Discussing the many studies published around I "71' (deal- 
ing with the litst decide ol the lite ot the <. ommumtv !. two 
authors summed up the position as lollows; 

•"•> ' .■<-•'■.-',"■.;'-■■ I"..!: t.in.ilh, i.'.'i i>h".< ••:<>:, ' ><i:, : !; •:..!;■ I 
:■■•>. ii.i !, I ■ i ,-ll,.li,.!>, !' i .iiUi I. , /..-.. . •■' ••• 

(.','.;..•/' /fr-,' 1 '!- ' /'■!'■..' -i fi."i tl '. !ul';!>'i/ > ■ i- ■ ft- i. 

■»■ i' .u-,*«-j; . I' 1 :, i. i /.';,/, ;i>:. i >!. ">'':• 

. •■' v. 1 .w f u' ' . " .'i ' ''i.i \> ■;'!(./< ■ .r: I , i -* iH; >:< i /'<'. ■ < ■ 

■■■ ■<■! ,i, •' , ■ l\'.7; ■'. ,,<; > I- '.'I'll /" I . ' 

I '»H thai 1' lsi-, it is .ih |c> lb.ll 111 ll- III .1 leu » e,M Ollc I t had 
I he ellei I ol 1 1 rating tl.iele to a digue I Inn lo tOlll tunes g| ealrl 
than il div cited trade 

I Utt bet nunc the ll ade c I ivl IOU i I lei I •. wei e not colli meet In 
lite original si\ 1 ( uiembeis the pattern ol woild bade shongh 
suggests ih.it the lestill ot the establishment ol the t emmuniU 
wilh lis ., on u non e eternal I. it ill w as lo inc re.ise ti ade be! ween the 
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Community and the rest ol the world to a substantially greater 
degree than it diverted trade Irom outside the Community to 
within it (Maves |47K, 1-2^). This pattern was not uniform, how- 
ever. While the L'.S. and some other advanced countries benefit- 
ed from increased trade, there appears to have been net trade 
diversion Irom the member countries ot the other Western 
Furopean trade bloc. l l'TA, and Irom less developed countries 
which did not eii)ov a special relationship with the FC (Fl-Agraa 
n4). 

Since the earlv l l| 7!K, when most ol this work was done, two 
developments have occurred which enable us to be more san- 
guine about the impact of the FL on trade, internally and in the 
rest ol the world. The first is the expansion ot membership, from 
six to lilteen countries, which brought most ot the F1TA coun- 
tries into the FL'. I he second is the continued process ol trade 
liberalisation under the CATT negotiations, in which the FL has 
reduced its Common Fxternal Tariff signitic.intlv. In addition, 
the system of preferential treatment for underdeveloped 
economies has been vastly extended, Irom the original fewer 
than twentv territories provided for in IMtH to about seventy 
today. It is really onlv in the area of temperate climate agricultur- 
al products that the question of trade diversion bv the IX! is a 
serious issue. I [ere, the continued policy of excluding \drth 
American and Antipodean producers from the Furopean market 
is a substantial source of trade diversion. This has been all the 
more the case as a resull of the adherence of Britain to the Lnion, 
as she is a major food importer. 

The second question lo be looked at is how the dtftorent 
sources ol increased trade have affected the structure ot the econ- 
omy of the Union, broadlv speaking, this can be broken down 
into two categories ot ellects. First, there is the degree to which 
free trade encourages concentration of production in those activi- 
ties in w hich the country or region has a comparative advantage. 
It this is the dominant effect o! integrating the economies, we 
would expect to see increased specialisation by output type by 
country. Statistically, this would show up in different patterns of 
employment development by sector across the' countries of the 
Communitv, and trade flows increasingly dominated bv "one- 
way trade ". Recall that this means a country w ill iiihcr import or 
export any given conimoditv, but will not in general be both an 
importer and an exporter. This is certainly the overall pattern of 
production and exchange which traditionally has dominated 
inter-regional trade in the U.S. The tact that il is breaking down 
in the L ".S., with industry and serv ices becoming more unilormlv 
spread across the' country bv tommoditv type bv region, indi- 
cates that it is unhkelv to be the dominant aspec t ol the impact of 
trade liberalisation in Furopc, and this, indeed, is what the out- 
put and emplovment statistics show . 

1 his is illustrated well bv the pattern ot industrial growth in 
France and ( lermanv in the decide after the establishment ot the 
Ft. . ll specialisation had dominated the source ol gains Irom 
trade, then Ihe consequence ol free trade would have been lor 
industries to expand in one country and to shrink in the other. 
I ooking at a selected group ol eight MnuLirU delined Industrie's 
producing tradable goods and coming from across |ho spectrum 
ot industrial production we see no such p.iltern. 

lables I (a I and Hbl display production levels lor these 
i nd ust nes in I t ante and \\ es| ( icrnianv . ri'spci ti \ ely I he gener- 
al pattern r- ol growth in both countries rather than growth in 
one and decline in the oilier, which is what cme would expect 
hotn a scale economies product ditlerenttation account ot the 
gains hum hade liberalisation. I xcephmis are meat and 
new spun! In Ihe hist ot these. Ihe rel.ihve expansion ol the 
t H i man null win < an be a si i ihecl lo Ihe mipiil ol the t oinmon 
\gt ic ultiir.il Folic v Isec below!. In the second, we can see the 
inip.u t ot spec lalisalion ( .ei man ,tlt< M esial ion gav e it a c om pa ra- 
il v e ,kh anlagi* in Ihe prod in lion ol new sprint In teres] mglv . we 
can also see p.u.illel .onlraction in the case ot coltuit labile as 
> on 'petit ion t loin I bird \\ ol Id < on nthes «.|ai ted lo bile 
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342 


366 


423 


439 


4*-S 


si 1 1 1 


knits 


27X0 


3093 


n.a. 


2895 


3104 


2926 


\ 1 I K 1 s 


111 It Is 


1 349 


1 536 


1615 


2024 


21 16 


2750 


k\pk> i\s 


'01 HK 


n.ii. 


366 1 


3797 


3750 


4069 


4433 


C I Oil 1 


knits 




241 


242 


224 


199 


201 


\l \\s|'R|\ I 


knits 


"1 


132 


463 


461 


417 


430 


!'] \M HI s|\ 


knits 


147 


448 


6>1 


800 


1008 


1519 


Ml \l 
l'K( 


knits 


27SO 


KR1 


n.a. 


2895 


3104 


2926 
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INDUSTRY 


HUMS 


I960 


1962 


1964 


1966 


1968 


1970 


ALUMINUM 


knits 


302 


320 




440 


489 


568 


STEEL 


knits 


34100 


32563 


37339 


35316 


41159 


45040 


MOTOR 
VEHCLS 


'000s 


2054 


2357 


29 10 


3051 


3103 


3839 


RADIO/TVS 


'000s 


n.a. 


563 1 


6205 


6632 


7179 


9665 


COTTON 
CLOTH 


kmts 


284 


223 


206 


199 


186 


182 


NEWSPRINT 


kmts 


230 


230 


202 


232 


284 


408 


PL AST. RESIN 


knits 


982 


1257 


1754 


2293 


3256 


4327 


MEAT 
PRODS. 


knits 


2600 


2877 


n.a. 


3065 


3370 


3551 
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The second aspect of trade liberalisation concerns its impact 
on inu*r-cuunlrv an J inter-rcgionai differences in income per 
head. According to standard trade thory, trade in goods can be 
seen as a substitute lor movement of labour and capital. If the 
latter could move treelv between geographic locations and 
between uses, the returns to each would be equalised by arbi- 
trage, and inter-regional differences in incomes would tend lo 
disappear. One of the major differences between Europe and the 
U.S., even in the 1940s, but all the more so a generation earlier, is 
the relative immobility of labour as compared with North 
America. At the same time, capital was restricted in mobility 
right up to the end of the 1480s. 

Ideally, free trade should reduce or eliminate income per 
head differences. The intuitiv e explanation for this is that differ- 
ences in the rewards paid to labour or capital would mean differ- 
ent costs of production, and competitive pressure would bring 
about factor reward equalisation through free competition in the 
markets in which the goods produced with those factors of pro- 
duction are sold.' What, then, has been the experience of the 
Union in this respect? 

After thirty years, differences in net income per head and in 
wage rates bv occupation are still substantial within and between 
the original six member countries. They have, however, been 
reduced. In particular, and with the serious exception of the 
Mexxogiomo, Italian incomes and pay rates have come much 
closer to those in France, Germany and the Low Countries. 
Within Ilalv and France substantial inter-regional differences 
persist. As between the newer members and the older ones, the 
gap in income per head between Ireland and Britain, on the one 
hand, and the old six on the other has not narrowed to any great 
degree. On the other hand, incomes are rising rapidly in Spain 
relative to the other EU countries, and a narrowing of the gap 
seems to be taking place in Portugal. 

Whether these trends reflect the integration process is anoth- 
er matter. In the Irish case, the rise in farm prices in the 1970s did 
something to increase incomes relatively, but this was largely 
confined lo the farm sector and has been reversed as the EC's 
farm policies were ft- -nged in the middle lo late 1980s. Non-farm 
pay rates, however, rose relative to German rates during that 
time. Spanish incomes have been rising rapidly since the start of 
the tourist boom in the 14(-i()s. In Britain, the aggregate failure of 
incomes per head to approach EU levels masks massive regional 
variations: incomes and property prices in the south-east and 
around London increased very rapidly in the 1980s, while indus- 
trial decav in the north and in Scotland was accompanied rising 
unemployment and falling income per head. 

lust how much income equalisation we should expect 
through economic integration is questionable. The experience of 
the L'5. shows us that it takes a long time and is imperfect, even 
in a market where there is a common language and set of laws, 
and little by way of legal restriction on labor movements. 
Admittedly, the U.S. labor market is laced with the problem of 
race discrimination, which is of a umipletelv different magni- 
tude in the EU. 

The evidence in Europe is far from being complete, but such 
as it is, it v.ins to suggest that the integration process is accom- 
panied by a degree of approximation of income levels by sector, 
allow ing lor such lactor as male/female wage differentials and 
participation rates. This is in accord with the predictions ol stan- 
dard trade theory. What is clearly not happening is a tendency 
for the integration process to achieve a general equalisation ol 
pay rates bv menus of adjustments in the structure ol industry. 
I aboiir is nut merely less mobile as between tonntries than 
between regions in the I S. (which is hardly surprising! but it 
appears to be very immobile as between industries and regions 
within the member slates. This tends to sustain wide inter-coun- 
trv differences in income per head, especially because industrial 
adjustment to tree trade has resulted in the creation ol stubborn 
problems ol unemployment in some areas rather than the rede- 
ployment ol labor to new |obs. 
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COMMON ECONOMIC POLICIES: 
RATIONALE 

From an economic viewpoint there are three basic reasons 
for which an association like the EU would adopt common poli- 
cies in economic affairs. These are in the end the same reasons as 
those which impel national governments to conduct national 
economic policies within their own frontiers, but in this case on a 
larger scale. The first of these is the problem of dealing with 
instances of "market failure". The second is the advantages to be 
obtained from carrying out certain economic functions collective- 
ly rather than at an individual level. The third is the need to 
establish an ecinnmitalht equitable and efficient envinminent within 
which firms and households can transact business. 

Market Failure. This refers to circumstances in which we 
can predict with at least a high degree of probability that market 
interactions between firms or individuals or between firms and 
individuals will not produce an economically efficient allocation 
of resources. The classic instance of this is the impact of environ- 
mental spillover effects when firms do not have to pay for the 
environmental impact of their activities. In effect, the environ- 
ment is a free input into their production processes as far as they 
are concerned, so, naturally, they will prefer to use it rather than 
pay for a more costly production process involving less spillover. 
It is the absence of a "market" for the use of the environment 
which is the root cause of the problem. Firms do not "internalise" 
costs that they do not hav e to pay (that is, "external" effects) into 
their decision making. As a result, output exceeds what it would 
be if external costs were taken into account; resources are being 
inefficiently allocated between uses. This can work the other 
way: benefits produced by a firm's or an individual's actions 
w hich accrue to others will not in general be taken into account 
by the firm or individual in production or consumption deci- 
sions. 

To deal with this problem we use collective action: taxes, 
subsidies, regulation, restrictions and collective production. The 
EU has a role to plav here because increasingly we realise that 
external effects may not be capable of being adequately dealt 
with at the level of the nation state. This is obviously the case 
where environmental issues are concerned, as was forcibly 
brought home to Western Europeans by the Chernobyl incident. 
Before this, however, there was growing pressure to deal on a 
transnational basis with the problem of acid rain, which has dev- 
astated German forests. Less dramatic, but just as significant, is 
the problem of pollution of Europe's map? internal waterway, 
the Rhine. Not only can riparian slates impose pollution costs on 
their downstream neighbours, but the benefits ot pollution con- 
trols in one stale are captured by other states without having to 
pay tor them. 

It has to be said that while problems such as these have for a 
long time been recognised as a basis for collective action at the 
national level, it is only in recent years that the need for serious 
international cooperation has been widely recognised. It is safe 
to predict that while the other reasons for collective action 
(described below) have dominated EC policy making over the 
last thirty years, the next decade or more will see environmental 
and similar issues assuming a much greater importance in the 
EU and between the EU and other countries. 

Collective Advantage. The EU is a major economic entity. In 
its relations with the rest of the world it may be ot use to a mem- 
ber slate to use the collective weight of the Union to influence 
events to its advantage. This is already recognised in the area of 
trade polit y a-> the 1 U operates ( i common external trading 
regime and increasingly is responsible lor negotiating trading 
relations with other countries (see below). More subtly, the FU 
can allect the economic well being ot its member states and their 
citi/ens through common policies in so lar as these can lower the 
costs ol supply ol resources. 

The example ol the impact ol the EU energy policy will help 
to illustrate this Since the lirst oil shock in the mid 1970s, the 
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Lnion has fulluvvod ,1 policy of requiring member states to adopt 
energy conservation measures. Fiiis had tlu' ellocl of restraining 
demand lor imported oil, and s ( i turning tin- terms ol trade in 
Hurope's favour relative to the countries oi OI'I.C . \o one eoim- 
try in the FL would be large enough lor i energy polity lo 
affect seriously thi' world prito ol imported oil. ( 'ollcc li\ oh , 
however, tlu' IT. koisstiluli'd .1 total pun hasing power sufficient ■ 
ly massiyo to uiiim' prices to be sensitive lo its internal energy 
policy. 

Harmonisation. Most cmnoniic and soual poltcies m- one 1 
way or another based on tlu 1 nc'o'd lor establishing a unified ivu- 
nomic space in the Union. In order to ensure that there is lull 
economic integration, it is nt'ti'-sarv to eliminate all barriers lo 
tree exchange ol goods and MT\ iu". throughout the I I (See 
Hurwit/ in this volume). I'hus, the governments ot the member 
>tati's cannot bv legislation, lobulation or anv other means inler- 
toro with an individual's or a tiring right to buy or ^fll anything 
anywhere in the community tree ol an\ protective restriction. 
This has resulted in the IT.' becoming involved in sm.h areas ,is 
labour and company law, anti-discriniinalion ami prodtiet safety 
regulation, entitlements to social security, road traffic code, as 
well as matters such as the structure of taxation in the member 
states. 

While the need lor liarmonisnlioti is widoh accepted, tin.' 
experience ol' ordinary individuals over the last decade has not 
been such as to induce implicit confidence in the wisdom ot die 
Commission in this domain. There is a widespread view, espe- 
cially in the L'K, that Brussels bureaucrats are inclined to har- 
monise for harmonisation's sake, otten regardless ol the real 
need tor such policies and ol tin.' different traditions o! the coun- 
tries which make up the IT.'. Examples of this are the proposals 
that beer in Britain should no longer be legally saleable in tradi- 
tional pint and half pint glasses (part ol a programme ol harmon- 
isation of weights and measures legislation), and that there 
should be a coniniunilv wide set of ordinances on when lawn- 
mowers could be used in urban areas. 1 hat such measures 
should even be proposed indicates the degree to which care 
about liarmonisation should be exercised. 

Discontent over developments like these has led lo tin' 
Commission publicly opening a debate on What is called "-lib 
>hlim ill/": the loncepf ol delegating decision-making responsibili- 
ty to that level ol gov ernnion'. which is best able to deal with it in 
any particular area ot social concern. Ibis is likolv to have some 
considerable influence on the 11101 hanisii is tor e oliec liv e decision- 
making adopted in the treaties lor closer union to he negotiated 
in the future. 

INTERNAL POLICIES 

I he IT has developed a range ol internal etonoliiu polk le- 
to deal with a vanolv ol problems since Ms inception s ome ol 
these are direct developments ol express commitments made in 
tin.' Rome I'reatv (the Common Agric ultiiral Folic v is one o! 
these) while others have developed as a response to changes in 
the polity problems facing the member countries (examples arc 
energy policy and the developing environmental pohiv 1. In 
terms ot the overall development ol the IT so tar, there 1,111 he 
little doubt that the most impuilant polnv areas have concerned 
agriculture, regional development anil lompelilion 

Common Agriculture Policy (CAW. I he politics and eco- 
nomics (it the IT "s involvement 111 the farm senior aie vorv coin 
plicated Hie mechanisms adopted to further policv 111 this aiea 
have had seiienis implications outside the' I nion, and have 
bedeviled its trade liberalisation negotiations ov ei the la-l 
dciade. I mallv , theiost o| agricultural support programmes has 
absorbed on average around 7D'. ot the ( uminission s annual 
budget since the eatlv I'Ctk IVspite the lac l, then, that 
I uropean agriculture accounts |c<i vellnndei Id. ol t .1 IF land 
is dec lining steaililv in imporlanc e'l it is nee e-.sai v to hav e a good 
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understanding ot the method (and madnesses! ol agricultural 
policv to understand how the IT has developed, and to appreci- 
ate the constraints imposed 011 its tuture evolution by policies 
adoplc'd in the past. 

The origins ol the poluv (off u iallv'1 are to be lound in the 
negotiations behind and the- teinisol the' Rome Ireatv It was felt 
necessary to ensure' that tree trade in agricultural goods would 
be compatible with certain stuiclnral, equity and strategic 
rei;uiremcnts. k|uitv recpiired that the gains from tree trade 
slioiikl be' divided between producer (farmer) and consumer 
(households) especially because (arm incomes per head in the 
old Six were low relative to the overali average and were felt 
likelv to lall further as the FC developed. Structurally, it was felt 
that li was desirable to hall, or at least slow down, the sfeadv 
decline in the rural population which characterised Furope for 
the centurv and a hall up lo I mm). Strategically (tor politicians as 
well as generals are muc h given to relighting the last war), it was 
tell that the capacitv ol the FC countries to provide sufficient 
loocl supplies to meet wartime exigencies should be maintained, 
partly because in the' late Pi50s Western Furope was a fund 
deficit area, even it Britain is excluded. Achieving those goals 
would mean that free trade in I a mi goods would have to be 
accompanied by mechanisms designed to maintain farm income's 
and output capacity. 

I here were, ol c'dtllse, other motive's behind what emerged 
as the' C AT. Specifically, Franco wanted as high as possible prices 
lor her farm e'xports (being a loocl exporting country). Cennanv 
was prepared to concede a protectionist farm regime partly as a 
price' lor tying clown France to a commitment to a liberal, pro- 
competition policy on industrial trade, and partly because 
dermaii larmers would be less exposed to competitive pressures 
troni more eltieienl French farmers if luod price's were relatively 
high. Finally, il industrial live trade on a 'level playing field" 
basis was to emerge, it would be necessary that the industrial 
sectors of the' member countries would not -nicl production costs 
distorted because' one country's lood prices (a major factor in 
determining labour costs) were lower than another's. 

I he CAP had substantial implications lor the elev eloping 
Ft". First, these policy measures involved the establishment ol an 
important common set ot policv targets and instruments. This 
prov ided a degree ol cuhesivetiess to the Community in its first 
decade Second, it removed from member governments the 
obligation (and respoiisibililv ) lor maintain!!.;; farm incomes, 
which in turn eliminated the possibility of distentions e>l trade in 
industrial goods via lood subsidies, rhird, il shitted the cost of 
financing farm supports from taxpayers (especiallv in the food 
exporting counlriesi te> consumers (especially in the importing 
countries) I'his permitted governments either lo lower taxes c>r 
lo increase' other spending. More- importantly, however, it intro- 
duced a mechanism lor income redistribution and resource 
1 1,1 nsie' 1 w 1 1 hm llu' (. ommunitv . Sun e' farm incomes w e re in gen- 
eral lower than til hoi incomes (and still ,irei, the' (. Al' in effect 
Iraiisienvd it-al income's I mm nchei, lood importing areas and 
countries lo poorer exporting areas and nutnirios Whether 
mlentionallv or mil, the' IT thus provided ilse'll with an ad hoc 
mechanism lor infer- regional traiisters. the basis ( >l anv regional 
economic poluv. Il also provided an cinbrv ouic toim ol inter- 
regional balance' ol payments disi"c|uilibnum ad|iistiuout mecha- 
nism, a hun lion perloimed in the I ,s bv the I ederal budget 
(See Regional Folic v below I 

Hillside the IT the ( Al' is best known loi the surplus pro- 
chie tion it has geuejated and the coiisec|ueiic es ei| measure's taken 
lo deal wilh those suiphisc-s In it- simplest loi 111, w hat the ( W 
did was tet establish a pru e lor a spe'e ilied range ol goods which 
was highei than the market 1 Inning piue- \l ihis pine, tanners' 
pi oduc lion exi ecus the c|iiauiitv demanded In consumers I he 
siuplus 1 -. bought bv I he ( oniniissiem (In I nici-spoak. il is said to 
be sold into 1 nl ei v en 1 ion and - loi eel I w hie h. ol e 0111 se, ha - n» be 
Imam ed sjmu'how I he c ost ol lliis Imam mg al lis peak c ome to 
abseirb ovei 7H . ol Ihe Ft s budg.el In addition, we have to 
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remember lli.it storing tor disposing nil ,n cumulated surpluses is 
also a serious hiidiii ial problem. 

Ihe Union's Furupean A gric u It u 1,1 1 t.uidaiue and 
Guarantee Fund tFAGCFl, w hk'li mwts I lit' cost ol llii' price sup- 
purl mechanism, aicounls tor about '■HI', ol FU Linn spending, 
with tin' balance being on agricultural reconstruction tind dc\cl- 
opmenf .Hid on administration, l ltorK to curb support spending 
(sec beiuwl have met with some Hiiai'w. but FAGGF stiil 
accounted tor V . ol the I U's ls«4 budget. 

In oiu' sciiM.', the CAI' hti>. been very sikc esstnF farm 
incomes ,md food prii es in the II are both substantially higher 
tliiin thev would have been otherwise. In anolhoi respect, how- 
ever, it appears to have tailed. It did not Mop the decline in the 
farm population. In retrospect, this is hardh surprising, Raising 
thi' price ot loodsiutl's will m general increase the return to the 
ownership of land more than it will the rewards to labour 
(including the labour ol the farm family). This implies that gains 
from the policv will reflect the sj/e ot the larm. with large tann- 
ers gaining more absolutely and y upurtiunatelv. The population 
oultlou Ironi agriculture has always been disproportionately 
from among small tanners, and the relative decline in their 
incomes under the (. AT did nothing to stop the ouillow. 

Other CAP Problems. The partial success ot the policv in 
raising average incomes among surviving farmers, however, has 
been the source of its undoing. In the l l )~i1satid early NSOs farm- 
ers in the Comniunitv received moderatelv rising real (i.e., after 
inflation) prices for their produce in so far as this was covered by 
FAGGF. \aturallv. thev tended to produce FAGGF products. 
There was constant pressure to extend FAGGF cover while, pre- 
dictably, the demand lor farm output was stagnant or a! best ris- 
ing very sUnvh . The combination of stagnant demand, rising real 
producer priii's and extended caver under FAGGF led to the 
phenomenon ol rapidly rising surpluses in storage (described 
varioush as wine or olive oil lakes, beet or butter mountains). 
This in turn led to (manual and political pressure to relorm the 
farm support s\ stein. 

Mailers were also Complicated bv the administrative and 
financial cost ol li ving to reconcile the aims ol tin.' (. AT when the 
exchange rate system in general shifted troni lixeil to flexible in 
the earlv UClts. As the blench franc and other i urreiii ies tell rela- 
tive to the IVntschmark the question arose as to which currency 
or currencies to use as the basis tor determining lood prices. 
Legally speaking, thev were lived in Furupean I nits ol Account, 
a farm ol shadow mone\ calculated as a weighted average ol the 
currencies ol the K'. When, lor evample. the H-mark Fianc rale 
changed, with Ihe Mark rising m value relative to the I rani, this 
de t tic to meant a ihange in the intervention or lioor price in both 
France and Gcrmanv. It nothing were dune, this would imph 
I'ifJii'i lower P-mark prices m Germany ei higher 1 rone priies in 
Frame. 1 he tirst would expose German tanners to the threat ol 
low it real incomes in the lace ot French exports lo Gernunv a-, 
tlie I reiiih Irani tell Ihe second would give I reiuh tanners a 
windfall gain at the expense ol 1 reiuh consumers. 

!o deal with this, a dual exchange rate svsteni was mtro- 
duied, known as the Guru i unrtiiv rate svstem because ol ils 
origins in the problems ol the tann sector. Agricultural goods 
were traded at the exi hange rates which had pieyiouslv 
obtained, and these "gicon" rales wcreunlv slowlv brought into 
line with prevailing niaiket rales. I nder this svslem. tann 
exports trom the depreciating e urreiiiv louiilrv were taxed bv an 
aniounl equivalent lo the exi hange rale ihange Meanwhile, 
farm exports trom the appreciating iiirreniv lountrv would 
attiail a siibsidv. again ei|invalent to the exi hange lale i hange 
"1 he result ol Ibis would be lo insulate Ihe mmpclihv eness ol a 
counlrv s agrtuilliii al sector from changes m the ex< hange rite 
(W'hv ' Because !oi pohlual and social reasons il was fell thai 
maiiilenanc c' c>l the siatiis quo m I aiming was desirable a. 

I nloi Inn- itch . this gav e i ise lo substantial i omplualions In 
the Inst plan', dill el en I pile es I measured in one or other i in roll 
iv) on eithet side ol a land liontiei sustained bv a svslem ol 
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taxes ,ind subsidies on the movement ot goods gave birth to a 
smuggler s paradise. Goods would pass openly (collecting tin 
subsidy) Irom Ihe revaluing countiv to the devaluing one, and 
then would pass covertly back (sometimes literalh under- 
ground) to avoid the tax, only to be re-exported, with a lurlher 
subsidy alt.iihcd. I his beianie known as the green currency 
larousel". 1 1 cost Sue 1 <- a small fortune in traiwlei's to enterpris- 
ing smugglers and imposed polking costs on the countries con- 
cerned. 

Secondly, it prevented tanners in devaluing countries from 
obtaining a real income increase and aroused political protests 
from their representatives. Thirdly, il acted to disconnect price 
levels in each country Irom the exchange rate, which in turn 
made it more feasible to use exchange rate manipulation to cre- 
ate a temporarv competitive advantage outside agriculture. 

In addition lo these problems, ihv accumulating surpluses 
caused difficulties for the FC overseas. Faced with the growing 
surplus mountains, the Commission tried to redtin its .osts bv 
subsidising exports rather than intervention purchase. This not 
onlv hit larm incomes in the U.S. and other temperate product 
countries, but undercut the viability ot agriculture in several 
developing countries. This led to serious politico-economic prob- 
lems, especially with the U.S. in theCATT negotiations. 

These difficulties were lompounded by a growing realisa- 
tion that in terms of the economics of comparative advantage, it 
was fully for ihe FX' to be using scarce resources within Furope 
to produce goods which could be obtained at a lower resource 
tost bv exporting industrial goods or services, and that a regime 
of high food prices in Furope ,w a whole made Europe less com- 
petitive. 

Internal financial pressure on Ihe FC budget trom the cost ol 
the CAI' reinlorced long-term British objections to the svsteni ,is 
a whole, and led to "moves to reform (i.e., partially dismantle! the 
CAI' during the IWOs. Britain's altitude rellected her self-interest 
as a food importing country with the lowest proportion ol farm- 
ers in the FC. Germany, too, as the largest net contributor to the 
FC budget, as well as being a food importei, became dissatisfied 
with tlie (. AV. This alliance proved suftieienl to move the 
Community to start to reduce the incentives tor surplus produc- 
tion during the later l l W(K This look Ihe lorni ot reducing inter- 
vention prices in real terms bv raising them bv less than inflation 
and bv introducing quanlitaliv c reslrii tioiw on the amount of 
produce which would be bought into intervention. In budgetary 
terms, these changes were reasonably smcessiui: the proportion 
ol the budget going to larm supports tell substantially between 
b'S4 and l'M4. Thev did not address, however, the ovirall prob- 
lem lor Ihe FU in its external relations posed bv the general 
restrictions on temperate climate tood imports (particularly trom 
the I'.S ) and Ihe continued dumping ol surplus production on 
World markets lor whatever it could gel. 

Regional Policv. I ike' Ihe I V, Ihe 11 shows a considerable 
degree ol variation in income per head as between its various 
regions and countries. Indeed, the degree ol income variation by 
region as nicMsured b\ dispersal around Ihe mean is greater than 
in tlie I .S. In the I U the dittereliie in incomes per head is more 
marked as between regions than is the ditlercncc in eiononiic 
sln.li lures, while in Ihe I '.S the dlllct'elico in eioiionik structures 
is more marked than the dilferenco as between regions. 

( )ne reason lor Ibis is thai the lai lots ol production, and par- 
tiuilarlv labor, are more' geographically mobile in America than 
in I mope. A second reason is (hat Ihere exists a mechanism lor 
uilc i -regional tra listers ol income in Ihe I S. which as vet has no 
senoiis ( cuinlei pai I in Ihe 1 I I hat me» h.misni is Ihe' lecleial 
budget It has been es, .mated that the impact ol federal taxation 
and spending piogtammcs m the I .S. has been lo rediiio bv 
between a I hi id and a hall Ihe income dillereiices vvhiih would 
otherwise exist between richer and poorer slales. Ihe budgel 
amounts to neailv V ■ nl t .1 'I*. In the I I Ihe nearest equivalent 
amounts lo about 2' ol I nion (.1)1' Although the Structural 
I uuds (the combined hinds committed to regional equalisation! 
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doubled from 1987 to |9<-M and are scheduled to mure than dou- 
ble again by 1994, the ov erall level of spending can do little to 
•liter inter-regional income differences. 

The primary function of a regional policv is to influence the 
geographical distribution ot economic activity and through it the 
pattern of income distribution as between regions. In this respect 
it can be described as a structural policy. >ts secondary function 
is to provide a mechanism for adjusting inter-regional balance ot 
payments disequilibria. These two aspects of policv ov erlap in 
practice (actions to finance the payments deficit of a deficit 
region have the effect of underpinning the existing inter-regional 
distribution of production, population and income) but it is use- 
ful to distinguish them in principle. 

Broadly speaking, in the U.S. from a structural point of view 
regional policv is one ot non-intervention with the market, 
allowing market forces to determine the regional distribution of 
economic resources, although this is modified to some extent by 
actions of the individual states. As far as the secondary function 
of regional policv is concerned, however, the U.S. has a highly 
developed, if scarcely explicit, regional policy based on the pat- 
tern of taxation and spending in the Federal budget. The combi- 
nation of the progressive structure of the federal income tax and 
spending programmes such as OASDI, Social Security etc., is to 
transfer income from richer to poorer areas within the U.S. 
Hence, if a state or a region experiences a drop in demand for its 
output (and starts to run a payments deficit with the rest of the 
union) the impact on tax revenues and federal spending acts to 
offset the income loss, and, therefore, to reduce the labour and 
capital outflow from the deficit region. 

The position in the EU is quite the opposite to that in the 
U.S., on paper at least. As already pointed out, the equivalent to 
the federal budget acting to transfer large sums between regions 
can hardlv be said to exist. A partial exception to this is the CAP, 
which obviously does transfer income. Note, however, that in 
total the CAP's spending amounts to about 1'; of Union COT'; 
also that it transfers from non-agricultural to agricultural areas, 
and, while tanning areas have lower than average incomes for 
the most part, this cannot transfer income to regions with, say, a 
high incidence of declining manufacturing industry. Indeed, to 
the extent that it causes food prices to be higher than thev would 
otherwise be, the CAP actually transfers income from such areas. 

At the structural level, on the other hand, there exists a 
strong commitment to developing the poorer regions' productive 
capacity bv attracting resources into them so as to generate a 
level ot economic activity in all the regions of the Union which 
will in turn produce an approximation of levels of income In 
region. 

Regional Policv is a relatively recent development. It was 
onlv at the time of the accession of Britain, Ireland and Denmaik 
in the early 1970s that the Community committed itself to the 
development of a fully articulated regional policv. This reflected 
the change in the economic profile ot the- F.C with the entrv of the 
three new members, and the requirements of Britain (with major 
depressed industrial areas) and Ireland (with an income per 
head half that of the FC average and a disproportionate depen- 
dence on agriculture). Added to the problems of France with the 
underdeveloped south-west and the perennial difficulty of Italy's 
Me//ogiorno, these constituted an issue requiring Community 
action. It had become clear to the older members ot the FX' that 
the dramatic rise in prosperity overall in the tirs! fifteen years 
had not "trickled down' sufficiently to their poorer regions lo 
deal with them and the now members' problems appeared lo 
demand a pro -aitivc rather than a laisso/lairc approavh lo 
regional development 

1 he principal mechanism tor giving elicit to a stnutural 
regional policy in the FC is the European Regional 1 dev elopment 
Fund (FKDFF Financed I rum the FC budget, the FRPP was ini- 
tially ot relativ ely little importance, 'lhe absolute level ol 
lesourcc transfer was small relative to the task ol raising output 
per head in the poorer regions to a lev el acceptably close to th.it 
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in the richer regions. Further, in its initial stages, in the decade 
up to 1484, it was predominantly reactive rather than pro-active, 
being in the main confined to helping finance structural projects 
initiated bv the governments of the member states. Thus, it tend- 
ed lo become an extra-budgetary source of funds for govern- 
ments rather than a mechanism for implementing a single, coher- 
ent Community policv to reduce regional imbalances. Finally, for 
obvious political reasons, the ERDF money was not channelled 
simply to the poorer regions, but was subject to national quotas, 
which had the effect of allocating a substantial proportion of the 
resources to the relativelv less well off regions in the richet coun- 
tries (where income per head frequently exceeded that in the 
richest regions ot the poorer countries). 

Half-hearted attempts to improve the operations of regional 
policy in the late T-)7()s achieved v ery little, and the Commission 
produced a programme for substantial change in 1984-85. This 
prov ided for a more flexible quota system which, while on paper 
permitting all states to maintain (or even improv e) their alloca- 
tions, actually created a discretionary spending allocation for the 
Commission which enabled it, bv choosing between spending 
projects to be supported, to increase the share of the resources 
going to the poorer regions. 

The question of the adequacy and direction of regional poli- 
cy came centre stage with the debate over the Single European 
Act and the "1992" programme to complete the internal market. 
There were two reasons for this. First, it was clear that, as then 
operating, the Regional Policy appeared to be achieving very lit- 
tle if anything to reduce the inter-regional income gaps in the EC. 
Secondly, it was accepted that the fiscal and monetary implica- 
tions of full economic integration, including fiscal harmonisation 
and irreversible fixing of the exchange rates between the member 
states, would substantially reduce the ability of the governments 
ot the poorer countries to pursue policies aimed at encouraging 
the structural development of their economies necessary for 
more rapid economic growth. 

These (actors enabled the poorer countries to obtain a com- 
mitment to a substantial expansion of expenditure under EC 
regional policy as part of the package of measures agreed to in 
implementing the 1942 programme. Under the general heading 
of structural spending (which includes some agricultural spend- 
ing and spending under the European Social Fund, aimed at 
solving labour market problem, as well as regional funds) the 
budgetary allocation for the 5 year period to 1943 was doubled to 
!4 billion FCUs. Under Article !30d of the Single European Act 
there was also agreed a tighter compartmentalising of structural 
spending both bv functional and geographical areas. Further, the 
SEA attempts to remedy one of the perennial problems of region- 
al spending: the tendency for gov ernments to use regional funds 
as a method of financing existing spending plans as opposed to 
funding new, economically viable projects which are likely to 
reduce inter-regional economic disparities. 

Competition Policy. Given the relatively small budget of the 
FU, its impact on the performance of the Furopean economy is of 
necessity heavily dependent on legal interv ention to improve the 
efficiency ot resource allocation. The core policy area has turned 
out lo be that ot Competition Policy (corresponding fairly closely 
to what in the U.S. would be described as "anti-trust'' policy). In 
particular, developments since the mid-1980s have resulted in 
making Competition Policy possibly the most important area of 
collective decision-making in the FU. This arises trom two fac- 
tors: the decline in the importance ol the CAP as a political issue 
in and the perception ot the growing importance ot regulation of 
ci onomu behaviour in the context ol ini reasinglv live trade. 

Originally, the scope lor FC competition policy (as opposed 
lo polities implemented by the individual countries) was quite 
limited. It was treated under the Rome 1 reatv as being a matter 
lor collective policv onlv in so tar as it was seen as necessary to 
act in the area in. order to remov e actual or potentia 1 factors like- 
ly to distort trade between lhe member countries, l's locus, there- 
fore, was on ils role as a device to encourage economic integra- 
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lion. In consequence, under tin- main relevant sections ot the 
Rome' Tre.l tv (Articles S? and Sh) the commission was limited to 
intervening in the areas of mergers or collusion only it there 
appeared to be some effects on trade or factor mov ements 
between member countries. 

Even in this limited form, EC" competition policy existed as a 
price paid bv French negotiators during the discussions leading 
up to the Rome Treatv in conceding to German (U.S. inspired) 
demands for a liberal trading regime in return for concessions to 
French agriculture. In practice, however, its scope has been 
somewhat broader than might have been expected as a result ot 
the limitations imposed bv Articles S3 and 8t», This is because 
indirect as well as direct ultra-community trade effects can be- 
taken into account in determining whether EU as opposed to 
member state competition law can be invoked. Secondly, in one 
respect it is much wider in its implications than national legisla- 
tion. This refers to the power under the relevant articles to call 
member governments to account for their interventions in the 
various economies bv way of subsidisation or any other dev ice 
designed to encourage a country's own industry by giving it a 
competitive advantage in its exports to other countries of the EU. 
Finally, EU competition policy can be de facto applied to firms 
outside the EU by means of regulations governing their behav- 
iour within the EU. 

The principal areas of competition law apply to three 
aspects of economic organisation: nvtrh'lizv practice* between 
firms (including collusion, market sharing, licensing etc.); cre- 
ation or abuse of liiunimnl position* (including mergers and 
acquisitions, predatory pricing and price discrimination); and 
stat? uitb to imiuftrhv (including subsidies, preferential purchas- 
ing and administrative barriers to competition from non-national 
firms). 

The case for an active EU anti-trust policy of the traditional 
type has been enhanced by the increasing integration of the 
member state economies. It is becoming more and more irrele- 
vant to treat industrial concentration, for example, on the basis ot 
a single national economy. By way of illustration, in France 
today there are only two major auto manufacturers, l'eugeot- 
Citroen and Renault. Thirty years ago there were five. \ et the 
auto market in France is more rather than less competitive in the 
1990s than in the 1%(K, as the surviving French firms face 
imports from Britain, Germany and Italy. It is at the EU level that 
concentration and abuse of dominant position has to be consid- 
ered. Further, national governments have by definition little 
power to influence what goes on outside their borders, It there is 
a need for policy intervention to deal with some anti-trust prob- 
lem, it has to be undertaken at a supranational level. 

Politically contentious but economically crucial is the exten- 
sion ot competition policv to the area of government interven- 
tion. This has become particularly the ase during the run up to 
the completion of the internal market. t ■■vernments have sought 
to ensure a competitive edge for their own industries by means 
ot subsidies, discriminatory purchases and regulatory restric- 
tions. 

In the long run, howev er, and especially in the context ol the 
"1992" program, much more important lias been the restriction 
bv the European Court of countries' rights to use technical 01 
consumer protection standards as a means ot reducing competi- 
tion. The landmark case here is known as the "Cil^fr tic Vifmi' 
decision of 1 978 (described bv I lurwit/ in this volume). This pro- 
hibited the (.erman government Horn banning the sale ot a 
French alcoholic cordial on the grounds that it did not comply 
with standards lor drinks ol this type produced and sold m 
Germany. I rivial .is this case mav seem, its importance was in 
the principle enunciated that il a product passed home country 
standards it could be sold anywhere unless the counlrv import- 
ing it could prove that it materially threatened the welfare ol 
consumers. 

The implications ot this decision were enormous, going well 
bevond the issue ol competition policy. It did. ot course, remove 
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a potent anti-competitiv e weapon from the member state govern- 
ments. It could well be said, however, to hav e laid the founda- 
tions for the whole "1992'' programme. Without such a decision, 
full integration would hav e been dependent on protracted nego- 
tiations to achieve common technical and consumer protection 
standards via harmonisation. Instead it was now possible to pro- 
ceed on the basis of a requirement of mutual acceptance, which 
effectively means competitive setting of standards, subject to a 
final right to appeal to the European Court. This has been codi- 
fied in the Single European Act. 

STATE INTERVENTION IN THE ECONOMY 

This blanket heading is used to cover those aspects of EU 
policv which are best thought of as representing a Union level 
response to what economists describe as "market failure". This • 
could, of course, include almost any area of economics, but we 
will concentrate on what appear to be the most important ones. 
These are the areas of aids to public sector firms, to industry, the 
labour market and the environment. 

Aid to Public Sector Firms and Industry. A classic case of 
the conflict between competition and state owned firms is the 
struggle over air-traffic deregulation. The industry has been 
deregulated in the U.S. since 1981), but is still heavily regulated in 
Europe, with much higher airfares as a consequence. The princi- 
pal reason for the regulation is that until recently virtually all 
European airlines were state owned, and governments used reg- 
ulation to protect them. Manv are now privatized, but France 
and Spain in particular have bloated and inefficient state owned 
airlines. The EU Commission is pressing ahead with deregula- 
tion, but France, Spain and Ireland have responded by pumping 
tax money into their airlines to keep them flying while incurring 
enormous losses, which threatens the viability of privately 
owned airlines in competitive markets. To deal with this the EU 
Commission has had to have confrontations with those 
Governments to limit their investment in state owned firms. 
Similar disputes have arisen in relation to coal, ship-building, 
autos and steel. 

In the later 1980s a debate on tuJuttrhil Policy took place in 
the U.S. The issue was whether the country needed a concerted 
set ot policv instruments designed to increase the productivity 
and rate of growth ot American industry above what was forth- 
coming from the more or less free play of market fortes. This 
debate was stimulated in the main by a fear that the U.S. was in 
some sense "falling behind" the EC and Japan. It was also con- 
nected to a fear that, particularly in the manufacturing industrial 
sector, foreign competition was reducing American tirms' market 
share ot the domestic market. 

■ There were two basic strands to the arguments in favour of 
an industrial policv. The first was the assertion that existing fis- 
cal structures, regulatory or administrative arrangements and 
work practices imposed higher costs or an inability to adapt to 
changing market conditions on American firms. To offset this, it 
was argued, positive interv ention by government was essential. 
The second argument centred on issues in strategic investment 
decision-making linked to the role of government as an arbiter of 
the international trade regime. In brief, this was based on the 
view that cooperation between government and industry will 
bring about better long term investment decisions than the free 
market is likelv to produce. In this, perceptions of the role ol 
lapan's Ministry ot International Trade and Industry (M1TI) as 
the orchestrator ol lapanese investment were importai.t. 

In the end, i elaltvvlv little happened in the I .S. In the I C 
the same issues were faced, but the weaker political and emo- 
tional commitment to tree markets meant that the case tor an 
activist industrial policv was more readily received, particularly 
under the influence of the President ol the Commission from 
|9Kn |o 1994, |ac c [ucs IVlors. 

In earlier vears EC industrial policv was rather ad hoc . It 
was toncerncd with meeting particular problems, such as trans- 
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port iost improvements, ur preventing I r.nK" distortion bv har- 
monising and limiting member suite aids to industry. Tin* experi- 
ence ol the onrlv l u siK rei essiun led to a reappraisal ot the 
apptopriato rok' lor industrial pi»l ii \ m the Ft . At a •.(.'ilor.il 
level. C ommimitv involvement in imhistnal policy-find alreadv 
been on tlio inirenso hei.Uise ot the deep problems hum*; two 
sector-., steel and sytitliL'tii fibres, Irom the l.iti' I'-Ci's onwards. 
Now the s.inii" type o! issues being debated in the I .S. began to 
appear in Furupean puhlii.itions and pohtnnl speeches, 

I he overall response ot the C ommuni!\ was to adopt a poli- 
cy ot active intervention, but in the main this was limited to a 
programme ot initiatives aimed at improving the lundaniental 
technological base of luropean industry. It established the 
Huropcan Research Cooperation Agoncv (which w as extended to 
non-member European lounines), known bv the happ\ 
aironym, FLRFKA. The principal locus ot this program has been 
on thi' area ot high technology aeiospai e dev elopments In coop- 
eration with the larger European computer firms, the K 
launched FSPRF! , a cooperation program tor research in infor- 
mation teclmologv. Similar arrangements covering telecommuni- 
cations iRAC'h), basii industrial tei hnologies (BRI1F) and tin r- 
mo-nuilear tusion til l, tor loint European lorusl were also 
launched. 

In these initiatives the declared objective ot the 1 I is to 
undertake collectivolv the kind ol resource allocation hi R&P 
whiih is held to be es-.ential lor successful competition with 
lapanesi' state aidi'd lirms and the flow ot knowledge alleged to 
benefit U.S. firms as a spin-oil trom the enormous and knowl- 
edge intensive Ameriian defence budget. Economists are divid- 
ed on the underlying u isdom ol this strategy. Tlvir doubts arise 
trom two sources. I he first is the question as to whether it might 
not be better either to buy teclmologv as and when it becomes 
available tathcr than engage in lompetitive \\StD, or at a less 
extreme level, to cooperate with I S. and lapanese rcsenrili pro- 
grams.' 1 he second is the bask question as to whether govern- 
ments in general are better at pk king winners than the market 

Social Policy. I'hcl'c are two reasons for the increasing 
emphasis m the IT, especialh in the I l w2 lontest, on what is 
known as I'oluu. 1 he lust ol these is rooted in the idea ot 

l uropean Union solidarity and the demands bv organised labour 
lor a roll 1 in shaping Ihe general direilion ol L nion policv . We 
have alrcadv seen that the IT is convmitteil through regional 
poliiv to share" the gains hum integration between geographi- 
cally distinct areas ol the IT Bv the same token, and espeiiallv 
in trade union itn \v, it is lelt thai the I nion shoulil hav e a poli- 
cv on sharing eionomie gams between the eionomu inkiest 
groups. Ihe code let nunologv used hole is to talk about the 

hk ml wage', bv whiih is meant the quantitv and quahtv ol tol- 
leetivelv supplied htvhis without pavineni to the user. I hese 
mi hide housing subsidies, health Lire, subsidised transport and 
edui.itienal iipportunities. In .iddition, historii allv the I t was 
seen as p..n ing great attention to the lobbv ing ol industrialists tin 
the widest sense' so that I I polk v was . oiwiouslv framed v\ ith 
their requirements m mind I nioiis. particularlv given the politi- 
uil lomplextun ol the C ommtssion during the latei I'lMK. sought 
to aiquiii' a similar position in the formulation of (. ommimitv 
policv . I he obv urns v chk le 1 01 this purpose u - the ( spousal ol 
' mii ul" issues loi pi lot'itv in polu v making. 

I he sei ond soiiue ot interest in a 1 nion laboi market polu v 
lav in 'he implu atiotis of full cioinmm inlegration post |W2 
I I ere then was an nd bin , if unspoken, jlhaila' between c.ipital 
and labour in the more adv am cd regions ol the 1( . espeiiallv 
t.eimam and IVuui.itk duni Ihe ditleli'ln 1- 111 wage levels 
and unit wage msts between Ihe ruber ami pooiei areas, hrms 
and unions m the ruber aieas looked with misgiving on the 
lemov al ot all bai i ters to mmpetiliun and to mov enient of labor 

In both ol Iheni it appeared that living stand. nils would lonie 
under tlue.il Hum low wage labor, .is tunis 111 the high wage 
eionomies would I. no di'ilimng niaiket shares ShliI polu v , 

thcietoio appealed as 1 ( .odsend Itv lobbvilig U»i Ihe upphi.l 
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tion on a C ommimitv -w nli' basis ol agreed standards on such 
things as wage rates, social seniritv, disi ri mi nation and restric- 
tions on dismissals Ihev would be able to reduce the competitive 
advantage ot the poorer regions w hile at the same time behaving 
and talking m a totallv "politically mrreiT manner 

I his somewhat evnic.il v iew ol the basis tor pressure lor a 
L nion soiial policv Iijs to be tempered bv the fait ili.it there has 
existed loi a long Utm a bodv ol opinion which held that the EC 
to |iistitv itsell would have to be mute than just an are.) in which 
tree markets determined the allocation ot resources. This has 
nianilostod itself in initiatives to remedy what were seen as mad 
cijiiacies 111 tlu' operation of labor markets. In the early l l )8()s the 
Commission proposed a series of measures designed to increase 
the inllueme of labor in firm police decisions in what became 
know n as the I. Vci/c/wc f liivt '/.v. Intense employer opposition 
and economic criticism of the details of the proposals resulted in 
them becoming bogged down in the political process in Brussels 
and I'tfei tiv elv abandoned. 

From its origins in U'p.s the EC has operated a Social Fund 
aimed at improv ing the operations of labor markets. Bv and 
large, the main emphasis ot the Fund has been to use 
Community resources to improve labour mobility and skill lev- 
els bv funding retraining and human i.ipital enhancement pro- 
grams. In this respect Soiial Police has been aligned with region- 
al objectives. Most ot the emphasis in spending has been on tack- 
ling the problems of labor surplus regions and lower income 
regions. 

Environmental Policv. In common with the U.S. and other 
countries, the FT has seen a surge in interest in fihiroiuiwuiiil pol- 
h 1/ or greetl" issues since the earlv l l )K(K In response to this, and 
111 recognition of the supra-national incidence of environmental 
problems, the IT has been active since the late lO.SDs in curbing 
environmentally detrimental activities. Instaiues of this are 
moves to require cars to lit catalytic converters so as to permit 
the use of lead free fuel, and emission limits being imposed on 
lossil fuel power stations. These initiatives are hardly novel in 
themselves. Indeed in large measure they merely replicate what 
lias been happening elsewhere. \\ hat is important about them is 
that Ihev hav e been Liken at L nion level. I bis retletts the need to 
have IT policies rather than national ones so as to eliminate the 
possibtlitv of inler-regional lompetition for investment based on 
low environment.il standards. Ihev are also ol obvious impor- 
t.uiie in thi' context of what is now know 11 ol industrial pollution 
in I astern Furope. 

Ihe legal basis lor the I L s environmental poluv is a catch- 
all 1 1 a u si* m \rtn le 2 ol the Koine I reatv whiih etl|oms the 
Community to take ailton to accelerate the standard of liv ing. 
Ibis imeried power was made cxpliul 111 the 'single l uropean 
\ct. Ihe general poluv approaih ol the I L to environmental 
problems has in prinuple been yen nuuh inlormed bv the cco- 
nomii analysis ol negative eviernalities. 1 In — involves roiognis- 
mg that. 

!>,'i v , .. ,. : •»:, .( ••: ■ •" ' 1 t.'i ; .»> 1 •;. it ;>vWi mi .i- 

,!,'/ ;■ r: f;;".; 11 n.J ■ ;i ' , i"il",i>w .V <lii .ir.c- 

,■',->: '.');";. 1,1.1//-; ■ ;,.:,,tlh f>:r!., -.,-<( ,',".'i»;i7 fvi'&fii'U ill 

,\..'-." . '.' .! , ''.'i '1- f'n' I'/." ."'.','/ . ,■' '-V Ivlt'-fi'i ; , .'1 U. tin !• . .(.'1.1/ 
;,'.>'., •• ... . 1, ./ - 

Mosi eiononui analvsU draw the 1 0111 lu-ion horn this that the 
•■oiieit iliei h.uiisin to use is pricing, v\ith the polluting activity 
being taxed so as to ills. 011 1 age emissions. In pr.u tin', the IT.' has 
fended to opt for regulation, but icgulction lo tedus e rather than 
lo elmunate the pollution. One exieplion lo tin- has been Ihe 
1 equn enient that lead Itee aulo tuel ould '.urv a lower exiise 
tax than leaded. 

liure.UH t.iln preleieine loi legulation, ,uul popular misun- 
dei ■standing of ihe uiiidenie of quantitaliv e restrii lions may 
help explain this polu \ emphasis. I heie .11 e, howev ei , olhei f.ii- 
liii s I ml ust 1 1.1 lists ob|ei t to sin. Ii 1 in Its. I Hit il Ihev are going to be 
imposed quanlitativ e iesirulu>lis lav our laiger. mole elliuent 
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producers .it tlio expense ill smaller iinos. I ho bigger lirirvs usual- 
ly have moro political inllucnce. ■ Whatever tin- reason, iho gen- 
eral thrust ut 1'L em ironmont.il police has boon to impo-i- ivgu- 
latorv restrictions, oilbor in Iho iorm ol environmental quahlv 
standards or uniform (.■mission standards, 

COMPLETING THE INTERNAL MARKET: 
FULL ECONOMIC INTEGRATION AND 
BEYOND 

Origins of the "1992" Program. I ho plans launched lor tho 
final integration ot tho economies ot tho tlheiu twelve members 
of tho FC in tho mid- 1 '■Mis have bocomo known .is tho l^C pro- 
gr.immo. P.ven initially, tins titlo was misleading, hirst, tho target 
diito originally sot in IW was l.muarv 1st, l l R\ Secondly, it was 
clear troni tho beginning that sonio ol tho olomonts ot tho pro- 
grammo would bo in plan* boloro that dato, while olhors would 
only bo implemented out a period ot years stretching into Iho 

|« l l(ls 

The FC in Iho early to middle IWHK was genoralh held to be 
in the grip ot what was described as huro-sclerosis . In a world 
recovering from the recession caused by the second oil shock, the 
Community was itscll be-et b substantial problems. Apart from 
an agreement that Spain and Portugal would be considered tor 
membership, there was little else on which the existing members 
could agree, and far trom mooing lorvvard towards ,i greater 
degree of integration, domestic economic and political pressures 
wore leading to police reactions whii.li threatened the existing 
"iKijuh itmiininhiuhuw 

It was realised that tin' budgetary problem- ol (he 
C.'ommimitv . in the mam reflecting the cost', ot the C AT and the 
requirements ot the proposed now member-, would require 
some radii. ll changes in policies and in particular a relaunching 
of a higher growth Irajeciorv tor the economics oi tho member 
states. 

In |M,Hs the Commission produced a White Paper' outlin- 
ing a set of proposals tor polic\ to relaunch the PC In sotting up 
an ambitious plan to complete the internal market bv the end ot 
l*M2. 1 lie core ot these proposals was iho elimination ot ail 
remaining restriction'- or harriers to the lull and live movement 
of goods, persons service's and capital between the member 
stales. In a sense the intention was to make a common market ol 
the Common Market. 

Iho White Paper contained a list ol W dratt directives 
designed to achieve the target ol a single internal market in the 
!•"(' by pun. Alter debate, the White Paper was accepted a- 
ComiiiLimH policv, and a program lor implemeutatio, was 
established. Parallel to the implementation ot tho l l >"2 pro- 
gramme as outlined in the White Paper, and elearlv necessitated' 
bv the commitment to complete the internal market, the I C 
decided lo amend and tighten the ollgmal treaty ot Koine. I las 
was done bv dialling what became known as the Single 
Huropenii .Act. which was required to be adopted into national 
legislation b\ the member states 

From an cononiic point ot view the most important 
changes jm oiled in thoSFA Wire new pioiodures lor collective 
decision-making (which did away with, nun h ol the nalion.il 
veto powers) and the lornial adoption ol the prinuple ol mulual 
recognition as opposed lo harmonisation wlm h h.nl been estab- 
lished in the C .isms ile Pijon iase 

1992: Iargets and Instruments. I'm a! its -imple-i the aim 
ot the ( oinniission piopo-al- vvn» lo eliminate all economic lion 
tiers wilhm the K . 1'his involved idenlitvtng iho la. tors (,md 
their relative impoi taiuel whii h established those frontiers, lo 
do this, ,ind to provide a quantisation ol Ihe gains Itom elimi- 
nation ol the I em. lining b.uriers lo llllh Iree trade in goods ,uul 
s o r \ lies and h ee movement ol lai loi - ol prod u i I ion . the 
Commission undeilook a Wide and deep srinov ol Ihe piohlem 
whii h wa- Ihe basis ol Ihe t ei i him Report published in I'iSS. lo 
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whuh ihe C oinniission - lornial respom e was published in the 
same year. 

The -ludv established th.it, in descending order oi impor- 
tance, the principal barriers to lull economic integration as they 
aiieeted industrv uere: (a) technical standards tin administrative 
barriers: (ci frontier delays; id I h eight transport regulations; (e) 
dstleroncos in Value Added lax; (f) capital market restrictions; 
tgi discrimination in public sector purchasing decisions; (h> 
implementation of C ummunity law. 

The cosls ot these barriers were estimated, and the gains 
trom integral ion thereby calculated Understandably, the costs 
land their counterpart gainst were subject to estimation margins, 
since they had to be' calculated on what the economic universe 
would look like if the barriers did not exist, a st.ite ot affairs 
which cannot be observed in advance. Given the permutations 
and combinations ot the elements ot the post-l^Q scenario being 
calculated, a verv wide range ot estimated costs/gains is avail- 
able. In what toliow-, wo otler representative middle range v al- 
ues, which should bo treated as establishing the order of magni- 
tude, absolutely and relatively, ot the' taetors concerned, rather 
than accurate point estimates. 

The Impact of "1992". The methodology adopted by the FC 
to evaluate the impact ol W2 (based on the twelve member 
st.ites .it th.it ;ime) was first to estimate the cost- (in terms ot out- 
put foregone! of the existing barriers to tullv free trade and to 
presume that these costs would be recouped through the aboli- 
tion of the bariiers. I hen it attempted to quantity the increase in 
output per head which would be likely to tlow from the 
increased elticioncv o! resource allocation within the Community 
,is .i result ot the complete opening up ot the markets ot the 
member countries. This in turn required the exercise to estimate 
Ih.e importance ol scale economies to be reaped through the 
re-truciunng ot industry across the FC it also required an esti- 
mate c>t the gains through increased competition betw een firms 
in tho absence ot inter-state barriers. 

15v remov ing all barriers to trade it was assumed that the lull 
benotits mnnii'l -i:c r'fCif-o of sole economies can be reaped by 
existing industries with existing lines of production. In so far as 
Ihe market size is given, larger scale production implies fewer 
firms. When thi- rationalisation is completed, the estimated gain 
I nun lower cost- ot production across the FC economy from 
technical and non-technical sejle economic- is about ot 
\\P. 

. Wi»j!;j-/ii)(/ot! ic'si -ijmhiJs rotors to papoiwork and Irontior 
delays arising trom customs formalities and dilterencos in taxa- 
tion Suivev evidence suggested that the elimination ot thos" 
would reduce costs bv the equivalent of U.V; ot N'\P There 
were also iml'lu /'JVt irii vnll! of"!* through competitive and non- 
discriminatory tendering lor supply ol goods and services to 
member s,ile gov enimeiiK Ihe cost ot meeting ihesc demands 
would tall bv up to O.S' . ot \\P. 1 hi- is .in area where it will be 
dilt'cull, at least in the short run, to be sure that truly competi- 
tive market conditions reallv apply 

A further source ot gains w ,is to be seen in i rm/vl/fft'fi e'ViK 
Ihe fust among these is ciih h'ihu jjan;*. It is .1 common place in 
economics thai the rents associated with diluted competition are 
not necessarily manilest as turn prolits, but can take the form ol 
inefficient production nieihods and or unwarranted payments 
to management or labor. Increased competition tends to reduce 
or eliminate this excess co-l. usually relet red to as X-iiieffli inn v. 
I he -i/e ol the economic- gain trom the elimination ol thi- excess 
cost is dill ic lilt lo estimate ,u c uratelv . A conserv atne estimate ol 
I in- el tec I w on Id be ,i gain ol about I . ol \\P 

\loieov el . Iliei e were expee ted to he )<• h *M,l \H\l[<n\ ."o I'- 
ll Ihe le-ult ol eliminating Hade barriers is lo make maikets more 
i oiiipelilne. I hen c leinenlarv economii llieorv lolls us thai tirnis 
will produce moie and sell then outpul at lower price's under a 
mon i oi n pel 1 1 1 v e Hading regime. Allowing loi some reduilioli 
in linn prolits. the gain lo the I'tonomv as a whole inn be lalui 
lated In relereine to the gam- .o consumels in tei ins ol Ihe 
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increased consumption of goods and wrvici's from anv given 
income The dc-gree to which this will operate in what will still be 
relatively concentrated markets depends on wh.it is assumed 
about firms' competitive strategics. It they tend to decide on a 
price and then sell what the market will bear at that price, the 
price effects will be less than if they decide on an output level or 
market share target and then use aggressiv e pricing to achieve 
their targets. The latter is generallv assumed in EC studies. I he 
level ol net economic gain is usually put at between 1'.' and 2', 
ol \\T. 

In total these amount to between ?>'> and o'.' ot EC \\P. As 
in the case of the gains from the initial integration ot the si\ 
founder members of the EC, this doesn't seem an enormous divi- 
dend from the political and economic restructuring which the 
14^2 programme has inv olved. While one could add to them 
gains in output from superior macro-economic demand manage- 
ment policy under an integrated monetary regime, one-time 
gains of b'< or so of national income, spread over a four to live 
year period do not amount to much. 

Instead of treatirg these gains as the reason tor the 1492 pro- 
gramme being adopted, it seems more plausible to think of it in 
terms of the analysis at the beginning of this chapter: what 
would be the alternative? In addition, one can look at the experi- 
ence of the original members in the decade from 1460 to 1470. 
The conventional gains from free trade were indeed appropriat- 
ed, but what was much more important was the impact of the 
integrating of the markets of the si\ economies on their capacitv 
growth rates. It seems reasonable to expect that the larger and 
more competitive post 1442 EL' economv will grow more rapidly 
than the weighted average of the growth rates of the separate 
economies were integration to be halted. 

Implementation Problems: Tax Harmonisation. The single 
most difficult problem to have faced the member states in draw- 
ing up the programme for implementing the Single Market has 
been the problem of tax harmonisation. The root of the problem 
lies in the fiscal revenue implications ol eliminating all frontier 
formalities, which had to disappear if the integrated market was 
to mean anything. 

The most obvious problem is the impact on household and 
firm purchasing decisions of differences in sales ta\ rales (VAT 
and excise taxes). Countries with higher taxes would lose sales, 
employment and tax <■■••■, -ilues to countries with lower rates. 
With different incomes per head, and no federal budget lunded 
by federal taxes, similar levels ot government spending per head 
in the various countries requires different tax rates on incomes, 
goods, ser\ ices and assets even it the proportions ot taxes raised 
from the carious tax bases was the same across the Union which 
it is not. Put another wav the same tax rates on the same tax base 
evervwhere in the PU would mean substantial increases in tax 
revenues relativ e to government spending in some countries, 
and reductions m others These dilticullies are lompounded In 
two other factors. First, the economic structures of the various 
countries are different, w hich means the tax base characteristics 
diller between them. Second, lor historic and cultural reasons, 
there are different \ lews on the desirable structure ol the tax sys- 
tem across the EL'. 

Added to this is the problem ol administering the VAT sys- 
tem. It was designed on the basis [hat tax was pavahle on the 
final sales value ol the commodity or service to tile government 
of the country in which it was linallv sold in an amount propor- 
tional to the degree to which its final sales calm was created in 
thai countrv 1 he exporter ot a good therefore ilaimed bai k anv 
V \ I paid on the good - or villus used to pi odui e it the 
importer paid \ A I on its total imporl price al the rale applvmg 
in the importing countrv. Mealing with this involves a consider- 
able quantity ol paperwork and customs lormalities. 

All these problems would disappear il tax rates were the 
same evervwhere lor so close lo being the same that govern 
nients lould ignore the revenue consequences ol the abseme ol 
customs barriers, as state governments urn, bv and large, m the 
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I S.). Unfortunately, political as well as economic problems 
made full tax harmonisation virtually impossible in the circum- 
stances prevailing in the run up to 1492. As alreadv observed, 
there were widely divergent views ol what an ideal set of taxes 
should look like. 

Further, the same taxes ev ervwhere, giv en different lev els of 
income per head and different spending patterns would mean 
some countries seeing budgetary surpluses emerge while others 
would experience deficits unless government spending was 
adjusted along with the changes in tax structures. While the 
German and British Governments (under Chancellor Kohl and 
Mrs. Thatcher) and the EC Commission might have accepted 
with enthusiasm any spending cuts required, the same was not 
true elsewhere, (or later, when Vlrs T. left the scene). Pressure to 
maintain high levels of spending, especially in France, Ireland 
and Denmark, based on a set of verv high indirect taxes on spe- 
cific commodities, meant that these countries opposed moves to 
reduce these taxes to a lower common standard. The British, in 
addition, were opposed to a policy of obligatory harmonisation, 
and preferred to allow market forces to bring about an alignment 
in tax rates through government reaction to revenue gains and 
losses. 

As a result, a set of compromises was reached during 1441 
and 1942. It was agreed that the standard VAT rate should be set 
at a minimum 13';, with individual countries being free to raise 
it abov e that if the wished. Excises on alcohol, tobacco and petro- 
leum would be brought closer together, with low minimum rates 
being applied across the Community. Excises on cars would be 
equalised, but high car tax countries (Denmark and Ireland) 
could impose a stiff first ownership registration fee. Some dero- 
gations, temporary in principle, would be permitted to the rule 
that consumers could source their purchases anywhere in the 
EC. VAT would continue for a period of years to be chargeable 
on the destination of sale rather than the source ot output basii, 
requiring a new set of non-frontier based administrativ e mecha- 
nisms. 

The pessimistic interpretation ol this is that it illustrates the 
inability of the EL' with its present decision making methods to 
take and impose tough decisions, and foreshadows a continued 
paralysis in the future as well as a continued failure to achieve a 
real common market. Optimists, however, see the 1441/92 com- 
promises as a holding operation. The stresses it will set up will 
lead to further agreement on harmonisation, while a breathing 
space has been given to member states to get their fiscal houses 
in order to accommodate an EL wide set of common taxes. 

ECONOMIC AND MONETARY UNION 

1 he final stage ol economic integration involves the move 
from a single market to a full economic and monetary union. Bv 
Ihis is meant that there exists a single set ot macroec'onomic poli- 
< les and what amounts to a single currency. It '<• possible to have 
an EML without a perfectly integrated single market. The L.S. 
lor example still displays some vestiges of barriers to a single 
market (lor example, restrictions on interstate banking, or state 
gov -eminent discrimination in favour ol purchases from local 
suppliers). It is possible lo have a monetary union without an 
economic union or a common market. Hie countries ot what had 
been I reneh West Africa used a single currency, etlectiv elv man- 
aged by the Banque cle France, the CPA Iranc, lor over a genera- 
tion alter independence. There was a monetary union between 
the I k and Ireland lrom \ l >22 lo N7S 

I he reverse, however, is not the case: the high degree ot 
integration involved in a genuine common market cannot be sus- 
tained lor long without an economic union, and an economic 
union is ditllcnll to env isage without a monetary union. This 
has been recognised in the case ot the IT since the middle P'hOs, 
and a variety ol ambitious plans were piodvued lo secure I MU, 
none i>l whuh was lullv implemented 
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The Requirements for Monetary Integration. Monetary 
integration implies the existence ol a single currency as in the 
case of the U.S. with the dollar. Do facto, it can permit the contin- 
ued existence of separate nominal currencies, although with 
"irrevocably" fixed exchange rates. The supply ot the separate 
token currencies would, however, have to be determined by a 
collectiv e central banking authority (like the Federal Reserv e 
Board) if the fixed exchange rates were to have credibility in 
terms of irrevocability. When this is not the case, experience has 
shown that monetary unions break clown. - 

The necessarv condition for a union in the absence ot a col- 
lective central bank would be a set of policies sutlicient to guar- 
antee an absolutely fixed set of exchange rates. In effect, this 
means a set of instruments which will always equate supplv and 
demand tor the union's currencies in terms of each other on for- 
eign exchange markets. Given that restrictions on capital flows 
are not permitted, and that there is unfettered free trade in goods 
and services, this boils down to saving that the union's various 
central banks have to use monetary policy to ensure a har- 
monised growth of the various money supplies so that neither 
excess supplv nor excess demand for any currency emerges. This 
obviouslv implies coordinating monetary policies, which is vir- 
tually the same as having a single monetary policy , which brings 
us back full circle to a single collective monetary authority. 

Coordinated (or an integrated) monetary policy in turn 
imposes restrictions op member countries' macroeconomic fiscal 
policies. The grow en of public spending and the si/e of the bud- 
get deficit (if anv) has to be subject to the exchange rate disci- 
pline, since in general there is a linkage between deficit finance 
and the growth rate of the money supply. In effect, the monetary 
union, if it is to survive, can only do so it it severely restricts the 
ability of the member states to operate separate macroeconomic 
fiscal policies; in the limiting case it requires a single, coordinat- 
ed fiscal policy stance for the union as a whole. This means a 
substantial diminution of policy autonomy and, with it, political 
sovereignty. 

When these arguments are viewed in reverse, some ot the 
problems facing the EL' in moving to EMU become apparent. To 
start, consider the question ol differences in intlation rates. It is 
apparent th.it since inflation can be defined as the rate ot decline 
in the purchasing power of money, there can only (in ai ything 
other than the very short run) be one intlation rate in a single 
monetary area. It follows from this that it countries with differ- 
ent inflation rates enter a regime of lixed exchange rates or a 
monetary union, thou inflation rates must converge somehow. In 
the case of the EU. given Germany's economic weight and the 
policies she pursues, this ettec lively mean-, that everyone else's 
intlation rate must converge on Germany's. Unfortunately, expe- 
rience has shown that reducing inflation lespeciallv bv a large 
amount and rapidly) ha*- a high output and employment cost. 
Hence, it is widely felt in Europe that countries can only hope to 
enter a fixed exchange rate regime anchored on the D-mark 
when the 1 , have got their own houses in order lirst by having 
pursued domestic policies to get intlation down as painlessly as 
possible (which really means slowly). 

Moving to the composition oi public spending and taxation, 
the discipline ot EMI is seen to restrict the level ol deficit 
finance, which, in turn, given the growth rate ol the oiononn 
and the structure ol taxes, imposes restrictions on the growth ol 
spending programmes. We saw in the last section that removing 
fiscal frontiers to tiade involves accepting severe limits to tin- 
degree to which ta\ rates on commodities 01 services can v.uv 
between |lirisdic lions, a lad ol hie well known to Vmericin stair 
legislators Together, these factors mean that 1 Ml no! onlv 
implies overall macroeconomic coordination, lutl w ill inev itablv 
reduce substantial ihe power ol member countries to pursue 
separate mic rocconomu polu ies in so t n as these are dependent 
cm tax rev enlies 

I o summarise' simplv . I Ml inv olv es polu v hai molusation 
at the macro and micro levels, and this involve -- pooling (or shai 
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ing or diluting — choose your terminology) a substantial amount 
ot political sovereignt.'. 

The EMS and' the ECU. In |478 and 1474 the first substantial 
monetary initiatives in the direction of Economic and Monetary 
Union were undertaken. At the meeting of heads of government 
in Bremen in Julv, 147K, it was decided to introduce a mechanism 
to link the exchange rates of the currencies of the (then) nine 
member countries. The UK declined to be involved in this exper- 
iment, and in the early Spring of 1474 the other eight countries 
implemented what is known as the European Monetary System.-' 

The EMS is an exchange rate grid. By this is meant that the 
central banks of the member countries are obliged to maintain 
the value of their respective currencies (by buying and selling it 
on the foreign exchange market) within a range defined in terms 
of a composite currency unit (a basket of currencies), the 
European Currency Unit, or ECU.-' The ECU is composed of 
member states' currencies in proportions reflecting the shares of 
the various countries in EU GNP and trade. A single ECU (in 
14^)3, that is before enlargement), worth approximately $1.17, 
was made up of (in percent terms): 
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From March, 1474, the countries participating in the EMS 
undertook to maintain their exchange rates with each cither with- 
in a band of «■ /- 2.2V ; of their central rate against the ECU (Italy 
in l u 74 , Spain in IWI and Britain in 1440 opted for a +/- b'~'< 
band commitment). In essence, the EMS introduced a regime of 
quasi-fixed exchange rates between the participating currencies. 
That this would impose adjustment costs- on the higher inflation 
countries was- rec -.gnised, and to permit some leeway to them in 
terms of the speed of their adjustment to the exchange rate disci- 
pline, the EMS provided for the possibility of periodic collective- 
ly (rather than unilaterally) renegotiated central rates. In the first 
couple of years these adjustments were fairly frequent, at inter- 
vals of six to nine months. By the late l4,S()s and early 1440s, the 
intlation adjustment process had proceeded so tar that there 
elapsed periods ol two to four years between exchange rate 
adjustments. 

The system tell apart between 1442 and 1444. The basic- 
cause was the inability of member countries to accept the disci- 
pline of macroeconomic harmonization, but it was exacerbated 
bv other lactors. The German decision to finance reunification by 
expanding its budget deficit was a key factor. It sent interest 
rates up in German) as the' Bundesbank sought to hold down 
intlation bv curbing ihe growth of the German money supply. 
I his m turn meant thai capital (lowed into Germany from the 
other EMS countries, especially France and Britain, both ol which 
were in mild recessions. This put upwards pressure on interest 
rates in those countries, which was deflationary, unless thev 
were prepared to see ihe exchange rate for their currencies 
against the H-mark move down below Ihe EMS band limit.-. It 
also drove the value ol all the F.MS currencies up relaHve to the 
dollar, w hich posed severe problems for Britain, since it exported 
mi .re to the I ' S I h. in most oilier I I countries 

In I l » l '|). ,il the Maasti u lit summit, it was agreed lo go ahead 
with monelarv union, with |4»-)7as the target date. In recognition 
ol Ihe problems ulcntilied here, il was agreed (under pressure 
from the Ceimans, who reltrsed to abandon the P-mark in 
t,.voui oi an intlation prone common currency) that lor countries 
to entei the monelarv union thev would have to meet what 
became known as the 'M.iaslnchl roqunemonts". I hese covered 
ihe maximum permissible level ol budget di-ttul, the ratio ol 
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Government debt to GDI' and inflation. Thev won.' of such strin- 
gency tli.it bv ImiR it vv,i»ck'.ir th.it tew ot the F.L states would be 
able ti> niter such .1 inritm in l l M7 At the \111u 1 time. Britain 
decided that it did not want to enter such .111 arrangement in 
l l M7, it ever. Consequently, the dale lor implementation ot the 
exchange rate ti\it\ whtch would be the lii-t step to munclarv 
union was postponed to l l WM. 

Given the present situation on the foreign exchange tiont. 
and the absque ot an\ de\ elopment- suggesting a greater abilitv 
to achieve macroeeonomtc discipline than -ecu -.ime I t JS t * . it 
appear- 111 mid-bi'H to be rather unlikely that even this delavcd 
implementation deadline will be met. What i- possible, even 
probable, is [hat an inner core (( .ernianv, \elherlands, Austria, 
possible France and Belgium 1 will do. ide to go ahead with a pro- 
gramme ot uiiitication around the turn ot the century, lening 
adherence ol the other Fl stale- to tin 1 luiure as and when con- 
ditions appear appropriate. 1 his, il must be said, mav po-e a 
threat to the lunger term cohesion ol the hi as a whole, with, a 
schism emerging between the polities and goals ot' the innei iore 
and the remaining states. 

EMU and Fiscal Federalism, It has long been recognised 
that monetary uiiitication both requires and implies a substantial 
degree ot fiscal loss ot autonomy. I hat in turn, as already indi- 
cated, means that the Fl will have to choose between executing 
some liseal functions at a collective level ami the alternalh e, 
which is to see them disappear, This Incuses attention on the i I 
federal " budget the expenditure undertaken bv the Commission 
and the resources raised lo linance it. 

Fhis raises issues of pc>!h \ at two !e\cK First, ihere is fhe 
question ol which types of expenditure function ot government 
might bi'st (from an efficiency standpoint! be assigned to the 
"tederal" level ol government and which to the "slates", "secondly, 
there is the problem ot the adequacy ot the MA' ol the federal' 
budget to at hie \ e the targets of resource transfer and iliutme 
adjustment as between regions ("states") ol the eiononiic union. 

l irst ol aH, it is obvious that 111 the long run the programme 
areas and the level of spending are limited bv the taxation 
resources available. In this respect the 11 has moved ihr^iji 
two phases into a third. Initially, the resources at the disposal ol 
tin 1 1 'onimissitni were dclermined bv the member states bv annu- 
a 1 negotiation, anil then were ceded to the C oniniission bv the 
sovereign pailiameiifs ot the member stales. "Ihe contributions 
wei'i' supposed to reilect the relative einnomii strength ol lite 
member 1 oimirtcs. In hCM the I t dei ided to mov e to a sv stem ol 
'own resonries wherebv the t imimiwinn would have as ol 
righl aut'ss to hinds, irrcspet tiv e t > I the v iew- ol national guv - 
crnments. Lnder this new dispensation, the (. ommissinn would 
ret eive inonei Irom three sOirn.es' 1,1 1 the ri'venues Ironi the 
C. imiinun External lari'l; tb) certain agricultural levies; 1,1 a 
t mi trill' propoition ol Ihe V \l revenues of the member states 
As long ago as l u 77 a report ol a study 1 ommissuvtii'd bv the 1 C 
lo examine his problem, the \l,ul lougald Report, demtiiisf rated 
thai 111 ordci even to start to perform the mat roetontimii and 
inter t egional adjustment tumtions being cai tied mil bv the 
Ameruaii Federal biulget, Ihe Ft C oniniission budget would 
have to amount to between 73', and 10' • of C onimunitv C.l T, 
that is. to be live lo seven times as Luge 111 proportion to the 
eioiiinnv ot the I L as il is todav 

I In- loregomg argument", suggest that then, is a strong elu- 
1 lent \ tase lor transferring some him tions at presrni can leil out 
al national Kiel lo Ihe Ihussrk -upta national level. Instames 
would be indusiiial dov elopmenl pohev and. perhaps, soi 1.1I 
w i I l.i 1 e polu v II 1^ aNo ob\ nnl- '.ha I il ,1 pm ,n tiv 1 ■ mat rnoi o 
iiumu polnv is desiiable in the 1 I thai il 1 an onb be exei nlcd al 
.1 supra 11 .1 1 ii m .1 1 level in a legntie ol lixed cxtllaligc lales 01 
monelarv nnilualion I o ,n hieve either expln ilh would iiivobo 
.1 1111 ii h iiu 1 eased 1 I t oinmission budget, w hi< h in Inrji would 
uiMth e snpia national IrUritiou poweis lliesoseein implausible 
I lot's lh.it mean the I I inusl reiomilc il-ell lo an eiononm 
eqinv alenl Ii 1 a pi >w ei Vat mini " 
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Probably yes, it we think in terms of institutions and explicit 
arrangements. There is, however, an alternativ e approach to the 
problem, and the political realities suggest that this is the way 
tin' \~V is likely to dev elop in Ihe medium term. That is to rely on 
closely negotiated policy harmonisation and a degree ot com- 
monalitv ot legal ami political instruments. Instead of establish- 
ing a n-ntral governmental organisation with the taxing and 
-pending power- to implement a unified set ot economic poli- 
ties, the member states will agree on policies bv collective nego- 
tiation and then implement fliem at a national level 

[here are two problems with this approach. The first is that 
bv deiinilion it restricts any federal level resource redistribution 
between countries or regions to the twisting regional police. That 
is inadequate tor its purposes as we have already seen. The sec- 
ond is that with Ihe expansion ol membership ot the FL, the 
process tit policy negotiation is likely to become more difficult 
and drawn out. with the result that the absence of a separate fed- 
eral laver 01 gov eminent is going lo beionio more and more of a 
problem. 

Endnotes 

1. Ibis is a prohabilistk rather than absolute conclusion, since of 
neii'ssitv it depends on calculations based on suppositions as to 
what the world would have looked like had the FC not been 
established. 

2. I hi' point lo be stressed here is , ompiinithV adv antage: a coun- 
try will maximise the real income it tan earn troni its resources if 
it specialises in producing those things in which its unir^in ni casf 
iht;fintd^f is highest relative lo other countries tor its margin of 
cost disadvantage is lowest I. liven il in principle a country could 
produce any commodity more cheaplv than any other country 
(unlikely), it would still gain hy concentrating on production of 
goods where its advantage is highest, and importing the other 
goods from ils trading partners. By delinition. the latter would 
be exporting thus..' goods in which their cost disadvantages were 
low est 1 his t> incept, whit h mav seem to be counlei -intuit iv e. is 
easily understood when we realise th.it it is the basis oi am. ratio- 
nal t areer choice bv an indiv itlual, who 'exports' the product of 
his her labour ami ' imports ' goods tor own mnsumptiun. 

' I his an idea going back lo \dani 'smith and David Ricardo, 
w riting in the lalo eighteenth ami early mneleeiith < c-nlurics. 

4. I hi- idea underlies most ol (he Iheorelical trade economics lit- 
cr.ilute ot fhe twentieth tentu-v ami is generallv relerred lo as 
the I let kseher-Ohlm actuunt ol 1 omparativc adv antage and 
trade, alter the two Sw t'tl isli t'tttliumisls w ho w ere lirst responsi- 
ble lor arlu ulaling il. 

1 Ihe conditions under which the "1 at tor- I'm e I totalisation 
I heorem is stru tly true are quite reslricliv e I hev tan be tound 
111 anv mtermetiiale traiie theory textbook. 1 hev iiit hitie assnnip- 
tions on returns to stale, transport cos|s and incomplete speciali- 
sation in prodtlilion whuh are milikeh to be met in real life. 
Xi'verlheless, as ,1 statement ot ,1 general tentlemv in the impact 
ot trade on tat lor rewards, the I IT theorem is important This is 
parlu ularlv the case betailse it totiises our atlention on those 
aspetts oi the real world whit Ii prevent Irado trum ironing out 
inter aegjoiirll thtlereiu es m l.uUir nnnmes 

i> I In' 1 1' ,11 e sin h pi obi ei ns in 1 1 ,i 111 e wilh .1 luilhnii 01 more 
\iab immigrants Ironi \orth \lrn.i, and 111 (lerniain where 
iheie is ,1 I tirkr-h low wai;e lommuiulv, and 111 Btilain (West 
Indian and Indian ami 1'akislani uvmimililtR'si. I hev ilo nol ton- 
stilule Ihe endenik kind ol pioblem l.uiiij; I ^ poluv makers. 
I he under ila^s tlnneiision is mm h less m e\ uieln e, and the 
hi! lei hisloi h a I it vis ot the pi oblem .11 e absent 
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7. 'I ht' M.iastrnhl summit was toiced to recognise that thoif art' 
limit- to tlu- degree In which h.irmoiiis.iKin 1.111 be ,n hiov od. 
Where wore huh crned. it proved impossible In get « i ^ !"«.->.■ - 
men! on ,1 common set ot indirect taxes. 1 he Lnitni was obliged 
to settle lor .in agreement on a range ol lax tares. ,ind to allow 
market forces to pnn.lmv.iiiv lurlher alignment ot tax niti>. 

8. While to MniH' o\tont ihi- pro\ cd t. > hi' ,i problem on the nwiii- 
l.ind ot Furopo. it- nio-t -otion- nhiiiite-lal .on- wore to he lound 
in tlio frontier /ono between tin.' Republic ot Ireland and the 
proximo ot \nrlhern Ireland. ,i pari ol the I k. Ihi- aro-o troni 
the economic importance ot agriculture in both part- ot Ireland. 
It became a lucrative -oui\e of revenue tor the 1 R.A.. the terror- 
ist organisation socking lo unite Ireland, whuh mov ed in lo pro- 
vide "protection lo smugglers, and lo gel imuhed direclh in 
smuggling. An estimate ol the -cale ot the problem m Ihi- case 
has been provided b\ \orlon ( P'KM 

l ). A notable inception i- Denmark, one ol the riche-t region- ol 
the IT and a net rcc ipient o! C AT spending 

10. Ihi- expansion ol the Regional Fund was continued at the 
Ma.lstitcht -umuiit. where a commitment to -tuh an initiative 
\\a- extracted bv the poorer countries a- part ol a bargaining 
po-ition adopted in relation to moving lo a -ingle currcnev 
before the end ol the decade. 

11. Pekns. a lormcr Prime \lini-ter ol France and clo-e allv ot 
President Francois \lilterand. wa- a committed centre loll -oual- 
ist, and a- -tali a -trong believer m the need toi state inlorvon- 
tion to mipi ov e economic performance. 1 he record ot the I rencb 
economy under hi- stewardship in the earlv P'Kps doe- not seem 
to have diminished hi- enlhu-ia-ni lor a h,ind--on approach to 
the role ol governnienl m the economv 

12. 1 lans \ redeling vva- the C ommissiouei responsible tor Hoci.il 
Poluv who introduced the proposals 

13. In behind extensive use ol bilumniou- coal as a domo-tn. 
heating tnel cx.uci baled -eriou- atmo-phci u pollution m Publin 
during epi-ode- ol thermal inversion m winter, vvliu h tvei'e quite 
frequent, lo reduce this problem, whuh was in bleach ol 1 C 
environmental standards as well as arousing political Lritui-m 
loeallv I lu i .nvernmcnl banned Ihe -ale ot such, tuel from 
October lo \1urih I rum I 1 ' 1 '!' on Mternalive solid lllel-. more 
cosllv lo Use, were loru'd on hoci-eholcis lo the suggestion Ihal 
a tax be put on e ual lo make it mole e\peiisiv e. the response vva- 
Ihat this would be uni.nr snue the belter oil households could 
afford to burn coal, vvlale poorer one- could not 1 he l.ul tli.it a 
prohibition is ettei liv elv an mlinileU high tux w.is lost on ptiblu 
opinion 

14. .A ca-o in point in the I i is the Jilteivnll.il impa. I ol Ihe tleel 
niile.lge reuuireiiH ill- imposed as ,i <>on-orv alien measure bv 
Congress en I s auto pnn.hu or- m Ihe i ll 7iis lhi-athcled Ihe 
smaller prod uc ei s (C hi v slei , \\K 1 more than t ,\l . 1 1 a I so 
plaved a . on-ider.ible pail in Ihe -ii.ee— ,,| lap.mese pioduccr- 
in penetrating I S, m.ilkel- Win did C oli-.'.ie-- noi |U-I ship a 
sev ere lux on gasoline^ 

]\ I his leiin is dillH nil to li.'iisl.ile e\,nllv into 1 llgll-h I'.roadh 
1 1 mean - i- w h..l li.i- I vi n a. (nev < d bv u .n . >l . oiiiuiunil . . >ll< . 
live action an.) in. hides poll, n - institution- and pu-gi inn- a- 
well as Ihe deglce ol e. >imntl. alul polllual llilev.l al ti 'i- w hi. h 
ll.ls tlowed tiom these 

I o \ While I '.i pel is ,1 It i in us, J in d. .lib. an oltn lul poll. \ 
dot uuieill -llblnilieil bv Ihe exe.uhve lo the legl s|a 1 1 1 1 e in 
W'esluun - lei tv pe • v -I. it)- on tin line, Ihe t ,o\ et nun 'ill - pet. . p 
lion el Ihe i-siie-. in .pie lion and the steps it pinpo-e lo lake lo 
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deal w ith them; a ( .reen paper is a more tentative, discussion 
document lo provoke debate. These terms have been taken over 
bv the C oil) mission and C on mil ot Ministers 

17 Fmorsun et al. I l ).sS: see suggested further reading at the end 
ol this i hapter. 

Is. Oilterences in ta\ rates between lountries under the existing 
VA1 arrangement- meant that goods being exported received a 
rebate ot VAT alreadv paid during their production in the 
exporting countl'v, and then were subject to \'.\T in the hands of 
the importer under the lax rates obtaining in the importing coun- 
try. This obviously involves a fair amount of paperwork, as well 
,is sun eillame to prevent traud. 

I". This is one ot the most difficult theoretical parts of the exet- 
iise. I he problem lies in the manner in w hich firms are assumed 
to letnpclc in markets where there are onlv a lew large linns 
(e.g.. automobiles), and each firm's competitive strategy will 
reflect its know ledge or assumptions about the others' responses. 
I he two basic strategic decisions to be made are on price or on 
quantitv . It lirnrs etiectivelv decide on a priie. and then see w hat 
thev can sell. Ilus is said to be Bertram! mm petition; if thev 
decide on quantity, it is -aid to be Cournot competition (Bertram! 
and Cournot being the name- ol French economists who wrote 
on this problem in the nineteenth century). In general, the gains 
from liberalisation are likelv to be higher under Cournot Compe- 
tition, as prices are likelv to tall and output to rise to a greater 
degree. Publicised FC estimates are based on the C ournot 
a--umption. 

20 FC economic statistics tend to use \et National Product 
AM 1 ) rather than Cross National Product tCXPi as in the L'.S. 

I he difference between the two is the subtraction ot depreciation 
Irom ( ,\P to gel \\P. 

I I Ihe term was coined bv an American ouinumi-4, 1 larvev 

1 e'benstem. in a seminal arlule in the American Fconolnie 
Rev iew in 1 L !h(r 

22 For example, what \meric.iiis have recently taken to calling 
sin taxes are v crv low in Ihe southern tier ol the liL . w hilo the 
British. Irish and Panes, particularly, being more puritanical, 
nia-ec hi-tuYillv ,.;x he.n ilv things thev enjov cm the odd grounds 
I li.it Ihev arc' ' luxuries' /V eh-/fl'H- ifen r<l ,ti-pitUmtn»i. 

2 v I his i- becau-e fluctuating exchange rate- impose costs cm 
traders, and give governments an opportunity to manipulate 
exc hange rates to tav our domestic producers 

2-\ I wo examples arc' the break in the nionetarv union between 
the' I k and Ireland in I'-C'J alter the establishment ot the 
Furopoan \lonelarv ^\ stein, and the collapse' of Ihe Fast African 
\lonetarv L nion in the late P'dDs (kenva. Lganda and 
I anganv ika. later lan/ania. inherited a smglc' currency, the Fast 
Mric'.m Shilling, trom Britain on alt.iiuiug independence). In the 
Filler case, political developments phis the' ability ol each coun- 
ti v s cential bank to issue c urrem v scion led to the c c>llapse ol the 
ciiriviicv union. Ihe opposite' else is ihe Belgium-I uxembourg 
union in w hie h, although lllere is a I iixenihourg token cm rein y, 
the ov oral I moiic'V supply is c'l lec I iv el v deteritiilied bv Ihe 
Belgian . enli.il bank 

."■^ I o be pie. i'. e the eit'.hl colinli it's agreed lo Opel a I e I he 
I \c h.inge Kale \le. haiirsm c>t the I \\^, w bile Ihe I k. oltn i.i Ilv a 
in illber ol ihe I \1"> leinained outside the 1 R\l. 

2u Ihe It I has -npc 1 "-etled Ihe basket unit Iradilionallv used 
lot ac i oniiting purpo es in the I I . Ihe I uropean I nil ot 
\i . i u I n I 1 1 I \ 1 I he lei in I (. I . bv happv ac c Iclelll c ollic ides 
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with an old French currency deiwniitialion, the ecu, and as a 
result, in .1 gesture (awards French sensibilities, the term, lien, 
pronounced in French, has been adopted .is tin- name lor the 
FU s unit ot currenc\ . 

27. "Adjustment msls is .in economic euphemism lor lost output 
d nd higher unemployment. Experience of tin.' I Wis h.is led econ- 
omists to accept that it seems virtually impossible in practice to 
achieve a reduction in inflation without lower levels ot economic 
activity. 

28. This was based on a fixed percentage acoss all members ol 
the VAT rt'V"iiucs raised subject to two qualifications: (i) the base 
was the level ot revenue which would have been raised it VAT 
had been levied on a common range ot goods and services, 
regardless of whether it actually was so levied. This led to .1 
small variance as between countries as to the proportion ot actu- 
al VAT revenue passed 011 to Brussels; (ii) the amount could not 
exceed 1'- of N AT revenues so calculated without further negs 1- 
ations. 
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CONCEPTUAL APPROACHES TO 
POLITICAL UNIFICATION 

A review of tin." literature on the theoretical aspects ot politi- 
cal unification, intcrn.ition.il integtation and community-build- 
ing, .is well .is .1 rev iew of the literature specific to the European 
Union, produces three major categories or perceptual approaches 
to the study of political unification. These three conceptual 
approaches or levels of analysis are: (1) integration at the indi- 
vidual (or groups of individuals) attitudinal level; (2) integration 
at society's level; and (1) integration at the level of formal gov- 
ernmental behavior and collective decision-making. But ii is nec- 
essary to also comment that, as Leon Lindberg has written, inter- 
national integration or political unification is a multi-faceted, 
societal attribute requiring multi-variate measurement (1970, 
649-731 ). These three categories are not mono-measures; thev are 
Only convenient analytical devices with which to organize the 
voluminous and rapidly expanding literature on the European 
Union. Practically all the writings on the theoretical aspects of 
supranational integration and political unification agree that 
"integration" or "unification" is indeed a multi-dimensional con- 
cept-which goes bevond any one individual attribute. 

Integration at The Attitudinal Level. The first general cate- 
gory or approach to the study of European unification is seen to 
be integration at the attitudinal level of the individual or ot 
groups of individuals. Briefly stated, this approach seeks to iden- 
tify and examine what people think about the process of unifica- 
tion and their views on the current status of such unification. 
Studies in this area have dealt with mass public opinion; atti- 
tudes of the business, political, social, and military elites; and the 
views ot the mass media, especially the international elite press. 
An excellent source of information about the European popula- 
tion's attitudes toward the entire process and status ot European 
Union unification is the European Commission-produced 
I'jiivlmviikhr. This publication appears twice a year in two vol- 
umes each: Volume I reports on the results ol mass public opin- 
ion polling throughout the European Union and Volume 0 con- 
tains the results ot questions asked since P>74--the evolution ot 
the attitudes ot the public over time ( "trend questions"). 

Integration at Society's Level. The second level ot analysis 
or conceptual approach to political unification is seen to be inte- 
gration at society's level (non-governmental). Two general 
approaches are taken at this level: U) transaction flow analysis 
and (2) the linkages ot non-goveri mental organizations. 
Transaction flow analysis—and there are several empirical pro- 
cedures or models employed - involves the exchange ol goods, 
services, people, capital, ideas {virtually any kind ol measurable, 
transferable commodity) in order to measure the degree of unilt- 
cation already achieved and /or to comment about the degree ot 
unitication "potential'' between or among sets ol countries. 
Transaction llow analyses on the European Lnion have dealt 
with tourist traffic, labor Hows, capital markets, "foreign' stu- 
dents, inlornialion lloU- (mail, book I r.uislations, telephone 
callsl. trade and olhei economic liausui lions, business i ollabora 
turn and mergers, and cultural exchanges. 1 raiis.u t ion llow 
analysis ts-not', however, the onlv methodology used within this 
second general conceptual approach to political umlkalion. 1 he 
activities and linkages ol tioti-go\ernmental organizations such 
I as trade unions, interest groups, and political parties are also 



often used to note the nature of political unification at society's 
level. These studies are usually descriptive and narrative and, 
although not written in the quantitative and einpitical mold of 
transaction flow analyses, they still present very valuable and 
useful contributions to the study of political unification. 

Integration at the Governmental Level. The third analytical 
approach to political unification concerns integration at the gov- 
ernmental level and the formal, structural processes of integra- 
tion. This perspective is not concerned primarily with what peo- 
ple think about unification or the degree to which societies may 
or mav not be linked along several attributes. Rather, this 
approach deals with formal inter-governmental contacts, com- 
mon participation in international organizations and institutions, 
and collective decision-making with common policies applicable 
to all members of the group. Formal collective decision-making 
can be both "internal" collective decision-making— policies that 
are common or harmonized in relation to the member states of 
the European Union— and "external" collective decision-mak- 
ing— the extent to which the European Union as an institution 
can coordinate external (foreign) behavior and form a consensus 
cm foreign policy questions. 

COMPLETION OF THE EUROPEAN 
UNION'S INTERNAL MARKET 

As the European Union continues the process of integration, 
with both existing and new members, and in ever increasing 
areas of purview, it is important to understand the obstacles and 
opportunities involved. The difficulties in implementing the sin- 
gle internal market help illuminate the tasks in attitudinal. soci- 
etal," and governmental integration 

The Treaty ot Rome that established the European Economic 
Community in 193? assumed that the economic, political, and 
social unification of the Community's member states would be 
based on one large, integrated single internal market. But by the 
mid-1980s— .10 vears after the Treaty ot Rome was signed and 
despite progress in certain areas within the Community— this 
integrated, single internal market had yet to be achiev ed. In IW5, 
the European Council (the Heads ot State or Government of the 
EC's member states) decided that this internal market should be 
completed bv nocember .11. P>92. Ibis section discusses the 
background ot the Single European Act (the Act which began the 
process toward the completion ot the internal market), and the 
objectives of the internal market. 

Background on the Single European Act and the Internal 
Market. On lime 14, 1983, the Commission ol the European 
Community transmitted to the European Council its now- 
lamous White Paper titled "Completing the Internal Market." 
This document envisaged the completion ol the internal market 
b\ Pecember 11, l l > l >2 and outlined approximately 20(1 regula- 
tions and directiv es that had to be passed bv the European 
Community institutions (the Commission. Council ol Ministers, 
and the European Parliament) and then implemented bv the 
national political processes in each ol the' twelve member states 
before the single mal ket c ould be as hiev ed. 

In brief, the White Paper called lor the eventual abolition ol 
all physical, technical, legal, fiscal, and social obstacles or barri- 
ers to' lull tree trade and movement of people, goods, services, 
and capital I he existing phvsicil controls, both bureaucratic and 
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pliysic.il. .it | hi' EC's internal borders were to he progressjyeh 
cased and then eliminated altogether; these controlc would thvii 
be shitted to the Community's external borders. Parallel develop- 
ments include the adoption of l : C-\vide harmonized public poli- 
cies in certain areas and the increased reliance on the lull tatth 
and credit-mutual recognition tlatises of the various K treaties. 
'I his NSS White Paper resulted in the signing, on February 2d. 
P>86. ot the Single European Ail (SI A) which entered into ione 
on Inly 1, I "87. 

I he Single European Act was a Irontal assault on tin 
remaining areas ot fragmentation and non-lr.nisnational coopov- 
ation w ithin the Furopean C ommuiTifv. and was cspeiiallv 
directed at the elimination ot bainers to the lotalK free mo\e- 
ment ot people, goods, services, and capital. Although the IC 
has made tieniendous strides in supranational integration Mine 
the Furopean Coal and Steel Communitv, began operation in 
P»s2. the CommuniU had still not vet made etfective and effi- 
cient use ul its collective resources. Ihoioslsol this ' non- 
I'urope "— both linaiicial and psvehologtcal costs were stagger- 
ing. 

A Commission-sponsored stud\. led bv Paolo Ceiihim 
(piKK). concluded that the total potential gain to the Commuiiitv 
as a w hole Irom the completion ot the single unilied market 
would be approximately ECU (European C urrencv I nit) 2l)i) bil- 
lion (expressed in I WS prices). I his I.CL 200 billion would add 
approximately H percent to the Communis s gross domestic 
product. Cecchini's calculations include not onlv the sav ings due 
to the removal ot the barriers which directlv impinged on intra- 
l.t trade (especially (lie technical lormalities at the internal bor- 
ders and the related delavs), but also the real benelits to be 
gained from remo\ mg the obstacles w hidr hinder entrv to diiter- 
ent national markets ami the tree plav ot competition within the 
Community 

(. ecchini's sludv also predicted that the total integration ot 
the FC market would deflate real consumer prices b\ an average 
oi (i percent while, com urrenllv. increasing output and hung 
standards. Depending upon the speuttc macro-economic policies 
adopted, it was estimated that a minimum ot two million and a 
possible live million -new jobs would be created over the medi- 
um-term, [he single market would also prodiue economics m 
public sector costs equivalent to 2 2 percent ot the gross domestic 
product (U)P) and im lease the EC's trade with other countries 
In approximately I percent ot IheCDl'. 

I he direct costs ot bender lormalities. including the related 
administrative costs [or both the pnvate and public sectors, were 
estimaUd to be I.N percent ot the total value ol goods traded 
within the entire Communitv. I his |.s percent was increased bv 
adding the costs to industry ot other identi liable barriers to a 
complete unilied internal market, including the dillering nation 
al tec hnical regulations governing the manut.u lure and market- 
ing ol products. This I,, Hit ligure was estimated to average 
approximately I 7 percent ot companies total costs I he coin 
bnied total ol these savings lluis represented an estimated 1 i 
percent ol industrial value-added amounts. 

Finally, the Ceo hrni studv identilied substantial unexploit 
ed economies ,,| s(U1 |e m Furopean imhistn within a nntticd 
market ot some 12U million consumers. It was estimated thai 
about one-third ol the- EC's industrial sec , tin could prolit Ironi 
cosi reductions ranging trom I to 7 pen etil. depending upon the 
specilu sector concerned I he agy.iegale cost savings trom 
unproved economies ol scale was estimated lo be around 2 pel 
cent ol gross domesti, prodir. t ac ross the Fuiopo.in ( ommuiiilv 

I he abov e-c iled estimated I inane la I c osls and sa v m ; ;s ,n e 
howevc i oiik p,n I ot llu" loiv Ihc ic wele ps\ . hologi, ai . i - 1 , 
as well lesiilting Irom a tiaginented non I urope I hese ,os|.. 
were' relale'il to the ever present phv sic al ban lei s ac i oss iht 
I uropoan (. ominunilv V. Ihe \\ hile Paper stated, the mosl ,.bv i 
oils example .a Ihese physical hailieis were the Km In crossing 
posls ihe ciislonis and imintgi alion tonlioK passport and 
uleiitilv \ ei ihe ath his and l In- in a inihcudol I mte > nusiiiinin; 
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and demeaning search of persona! belongings and body. 
Although the vast m,i|oritv ol these- border con! rob, especially on 
tlie roads, but less so ii one' crossed a border bv train or arriv c's at 
an anporl. were perlunctorv spot checks, Ihcv nonethelc'ss still 
reprc 'lted an arbitrarv administrative' power over individuals 
and they were most deiinitelv inconsistent with the principle of 
tree movemeiH within ,i single Communitv. To the ordinary 
European eili/eil. these conliols remained an obv ious manilesta- 
tion ot the continued div isions wilhin the Futopean C tmiinunitv. 

Objective: The Free Movement of People, Goods, Services, 
and Capital. Five hundred veais alter the Europeans discovered 
and began to lorm a new world'' in America, thev have set out 
to re-orgaiii/e their old world' at home, ihe completion ol the 
internal market continues to be a maior undertaking. As noted 
above, the objective's ol the' interna: market entail the eventual 
abolition ol all plivsicd, technical, legal, fiscal, and societal obsta- 
cles or barriers to the lull lice trade and movement of people, 
goods, services, and capital - the internal borders would disap- 
pear Ihe following sections present some of the envisaged 
results oi the intern.'.! market's completion. 

I uropean I nion nationals and foreign tourists would no 
longer be- subject lo cheeks at the bo'ders between the member 
states, but would be able to move lively wilhin the Lnion. 
Increased cooperation among the government departments 
responsible tor dealing witn drug trafficking and terrorism could 
make this possible. Students would be live to choose their uni- 
versitv and would be abiv to stud> in more than one member 
state, their degrees and diplomas would be recognized through- 
out the Lnion. Workers, employees, and the sell-emploved — 
nice hanics and ,u coutilailK teachers and reseat e hers, doctors 
and aichilecls would be able' lo work in the- member state of 
(heir choice, on the same terms and sanic' . hamvs e>l success as 
nationals ol the- country in e|Uestioli. 

(. ioeds would nun e Iteelv throughout the I nion and would 
not be delaved si rite the' tr.tclitiein.il borders would disappear, 
t'roduiers would lute access (,, a market ol i7l' million con- 
sumers. Ihe harmonization or mutual acceptance ol technical 
stand.nds and production tec linie|iies would result m the disap- 
pearance ot teclinieal barriers lei trade. I ionomios ol scale would 
enable- manulac ttirers | ( . be more .'lite lent regarding research and 
development, and would be able to otter consumers a wider 
range ol belter and eheapel products. Ihe health and salety of 
consumers would be safeguarded even mote than at present, 
thanks tei the liarniotn/atioti or mutual acceptance' ol national 
laws and legulalioiis. Companies as well as individuals would 
ennu coiistderabh greatet ease to start businesses m the I nion. 

C ompaisies would be able lo olier their services throughoiit 
the I iri.ii! while consumers would be live to choose' the best 
oiler at the- best price' I he airline companies would operate' more 
Mights to more destinations with Unver lares. Road transporta- 
tion w ould be organized so as lo allow a more rational use ol the 
I llion- licet ot Mucks. I hen- would be less paperwork, lower 
cost*., nnnv competition and im tcwd saletv. Ihe range of 
le'leionimtimtalion produc Is and sei v ins would be hlghlv diver- 
silied. Ihev would be based on the latest tee hnologte's. due to a 
better utilization ol Ihe results ol seieiitilie reseaich I 'uropean 
le lev ision w ithoul Ireiiiiiei's would oiler a larger nunibel ol c han- 
nels. progi, mis, ami se n i, due lo more satellites and the intro- 
chli lion til new tec hlli 'logics 

I he liberalization ol c apilal mov emeitls ami ol linaiicial ser- 
v ie es would make' possible the Uveiloni lo i house in a large' rutin- 
bei oi fields, i iii hiding kinking, sav ings and inv esiments, mort- 
ga-.v-. li',|sin ; : and m-.in.ime lending ihe dev I'lopnieiil ci| Ihe 
1(1 .i- a -ni 'le . no, n, \ t nimi c ilizen- would hi able- lo travel 
I hi one, I mill Ihe I moil Willi Ihe c nil en, v ot I lieu c hole c W it limit 
lesli ie ttotis Individuals as well as t oiupaiues wenild be able to 
liair-lei tullds lie. !v in ill Ihe lllenibt'1 s|,i(es | v ei v one WcHild be 
liee to s,iv e oi im i 4 .iliv pl.n e in ihe I nion 

I m piemen t.i I ion eil the S! A and Completion ot the 
Internal Market. In i.itiei lo tomplele ihe inleinal 111,11 ket, 
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approxmtateK 2ui> directives and regulations lir-.l had ti> be 
agreed to h\ tin.' I C institutions (the Commission, tin.' Council ol 
Ministers |i",ilk'ii thv 1 CounCil ot tliv Furopean L nion since thv 
M«i«Mriihl Freak 1. and tin.' Furiipean Parliament! «md :hen lor 
nwn\' tbut not alb ot these JruMciis. the national parliaments in 
each ot tho PC's twelve member st.iU's had to "transpose' 01 
"translate ' tlu'in into national legislation I" lit* following seilioii 
deals with this implementation process. 

The single ! uropean Ai t sioniliwvnth i hanged tin' decision- 
making and implementation processes within tin' Furopean 
Community 'which, as wo shall see shortly, has ih.mged again 
under the Maastricht I reatvi. Vithough there .110 still many areas 
in vvhiih the Council must \ ote unaniminish te g.. tin.' admission 
(it new member states, appointment ot the members e! the 
Commission. ta\at:oni the Single Fuiopean Aet tailed lor quali- 
fied maioriiv voting" 111 the Council ol Ministers on .ill issues 
related to the completion ol the internal market. 

f.'j, i'i';«u, / iu .: J.,.,!:',,,! "i r. -:<:. ,-; , : ,...„' ■■■ ■■: .'•',. 

1 . ",'. i.;.,v!i .-.)•.. .. f ;!j / .v,. f '.-.i.; V.jUm'u n: .»:,! 

; !■:. I ,)>.'.? >«', hit i ,"';>';,i; ,■ .j.rer.' v-- '." !>','. 

i .'' i'ii'; i-(i"> in.: ,/.'.;■'■ i:i '1 :•> 
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I nder the SPA, ol the se\ oral types ol decisions taken b\ the 
Council of Ministers tribulations, directives, decisions, recom- 
mendations, ami opinions), only regulations and directives were 
relevant to the implementation process. Rt-gtiUilinn* are totalis 
binding on all member states without having lo be "translated" 
or "transposed ' b\ live national parliaments-— this t\ pe ol divi- 
sion is the strongest within K legal practice and the national 
governments are legally bound bv the several treaties to applv 
the regulation withoul ik'lav or change. i)|iv< //res are aNo bind- 
ing on .ill the member states, but onlv to the directive's objecti\ es 
or goals - i',k h member stall' s government has the obligation to 
determine the best was to achie\e these objectives. I he process 
oi "transposing" or "translating the direi ti\ es into national legis- 
lation was thus required. 1 he \ast majority ol the 2 U 0 required 
measures related to the lompletion ol the internal market were 
directives, requiring e,K b ol the twelve member stale govern- 
ments to pas-, legislation to aihic\c the objcitivcs ol the direi - 
thv. 

Procedures under the SPA. 1 he Single Furopean Ait also 
pro\ idi'd lor two ditleienl wa\s to adopt the \arious dircitivcs 
and regulations. (I) the "consultation proieilure .mil (2) the 
"cooperation' procedure. It is itistnutive lo examine these since 
thov represented major ih.inges in the (. ommuiuties' decision- 
making apparatus and were promisors ol ihe i hanged pron-- 
dures under the Ireah ol Furopean I nion. 

With the consultation procedure, the C ommission made lis 
proposal to thi' C mil 11 il ol Ministers; the Coillli il Ihen requesteil 
an opinion from ihe luropean Parliament and. usually, abo horn 
the I 1011011111 and Stui.il C omnullee. Ihe C omiui*sion had ihe 
opporlunitv lo amend its original proposal in light ol what Ihe 
Parliament and ti. ■ Konomii and Soual C onrmittee had to s.n . 
thi' (. oil in il ol Mnusteis then iould adopl, amend, or lable Ihe 
proposal, il adopled and it is a regulation, il generalK wasellei 
ti\ e tvv-.'iiH -,la\ s alter pnblii a 1 1011 in Ihe 1 (. ( "'h i.il /i>.'/i ml il 
the piopos.il were a direi live it Ihen had lo hi implemented In 
the tweK e member stales 

Ihe UHiperation proiedure is a bil more ioniple\ and ga\e 
the Inuipean P.illlallienl a '.;n-alei lole the (. ommission made .1 
proposal lo the I oinu il ol Ministers; ihe l mini il u-qnesled opin- 
ion* tioni ihe I 'at 1 1.1 lin-ii I and lioin the I loimuih and Sn lal 
Commillee tbeloiiiu il altel rei ei\ mg these opinions, adopted 
a tomnion position b\ Ihe qiiahhed ma]oiil\ \ otmg pnuess this 
common position was then sent b,nk to Ihe P.11 Itamenl and 
Parhamenl Ihen had lluee months to anepl, H'|et I. 01 to propose 
a mend nun Is 11 the Pa 1 1 lament did mil ai 1 epl Ihe I 011 in il s , om 
nion posilion. ihe l. oininis-ion iould amend ihe piopos.il, 1 In 
il \.as ihen letiuilt'il 1 1 • Ihe I oinn il loi a linal dei i-ion 
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(either. 1 regulation or a direi In e). Figure I contains a schematic 
diagram ot these two implementation procedures. 

As one might imagine, an undertaking ol this si ale was not 
without its problems l or instaiiie. as 01 IVcember "51, I l)l Ji, 
approximately seventy "inlringomont proci'eilings" wi't'e being 
pursued bv the Comniis-.ion. I hose pniceedings concerned vari- 
ous member states refusals to implement lulK the directives in 
n'lUin areas and where the I omniissutn has successful i* tiled 
suit against the member state in the 1 uropean Court ot lustice tor 
tull lomphaiiie. All Iwi'he member slates haw- had "infringe- 
ment proceedings" brought against them although the number 
varies. 1 hesc infringement proceedings tvpicallv ileal with quite 
technical content areas (e.g., excise duties on rum IHakl and 
spei iiicat ion lor inland w aterwav vessels j Belgium 1 1. 

IMPLICATIONS OF UNIFICATION FOR THE 
INDIVIDUAL 

The objectiv es it the 1 C s unified internal market raised a 
myriad ol concerns and ob|ections. I his section discusses some 
ol the implications oi completing the internal market in lour 
area*: lA) freedom ot movement; (151 Ireeilom to work; (C) free- 
dom to purchase certain goods; and (l">) Ireedom to receive infor- 
mation. Inanimation tit these areas illustrates the enormous 
ih.inges undertaken in the SPA and the complexity in torging 
agreement among the member states. Moreover, in some cases 
there are unresolved issues that might become the locus lor fur- 
ther action in the Puropcan L'nioii. 

Freedom of Movement and Its Implications. One ol the 
objectives of the Sl'A was the removal ol all lOiitrols over indi- 
viduals at thi' internal borders of Ihe Ciinimuililv with a concur- 
rent transfer of these controls to the external borders and ports ol 
entrv. The logic ol the unified internal market called for the abo- 
lition til all police and customs formalities for people crossing 
inlia-C omniunitv borders." I he police controls relate to the iden- 
litv of the indiv idual(s) concerned ami the legality ot personal 
elicits being transported. Although the idea of the abolition ot 
all police controls checks at internal PC borders received sup- 
port throughout thi' Community, there also existed a great deal 
ol concern and hesitation among the member states. Il people 
arid their possessions received the ability to freely cross the inter- 
nal Irontiers without any controls, its billowed logically that 
irmvmals ami potential criminals would do likewise. I he real 
question lor the Commumlv in this problem area was- how the 
PC iould protei t itselt against transnational 1 rime —.1 most legiti- 
mate ob|i'itive ■ but at the same time give real meaning to 
Communitv integration 1 Problems such as ihe movement oi 
arms, illegal immigrants, drugs, terroiisin, and transnational 
lmaiiii.il Maud, and monev laundering were mentioned the 
most 

Ihe I ommission's White Paper leiogni/ed Ihese legitimate 
lonn'ins Vilional legislation and poliuis dealing with amis 
needed lo be liarillom/cd m order to pivv enl the buv mg ol arms 
in loimtries wilh less stringent regulations and ihen bringing 
them mlii another member stale \ erv lew people in Ihe 
(. ommuiulv would .inept a lolallv tree movement and the aboli- 
tion ol bordei lonlrols il this meant that members ol the Irish 
Kepubluan Armv or basque separatists had free aness ihrough- 
oul the I I An Ft wide harmoili/od policy regarding visas lor 
mui-t omniunitv nationals had 1 1 • be dev eloped, along Willi poll 
1 les re<,al ilmg the 1 ighl ol asv hi 111 and the abihtv ol relugees also 
loilaim hee i.iov emenl thi'tiugliout Ihe C omninnilv t neater 

I 001 d malioii was needed lo deal wilh li, iltsii.il1oii.il Imam lal 

I I and and inoiiev lanndel nig 

It is pel haps drugs dm.; li al lu kin;.; and the vast -,nm, ol 
i.ish thai aiiompanies ihe hade lb, it h,is i;i\i'ii ihe most ton 
tent lo I I law enlouenient ollmals Ihe abohtioit ol mtia-boi- 
dei loilliols would obvioiislv mean that ding tiallukers would 
be able to nun e then i.ish and 1 on 1 1 aba nd thi 011 glu nit ihe eiitite 
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FIGURE 1 

Directives and Regulations from Start to Finish 
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Community with little Ivor ol being caught. Cue example ot this 
resistance cm he scon in some remarks ol Wolfgang Sc bauble, 
the Gorman Federal Republic's former Interior Minister (Thi- 
Wtvk in Gt'rnmmt. |une Ml IlfM, 2). Schaublc linked the eventual 
abolition of border controls with new measures to compensate 
for possible loss ol ettectiveness in crime-fighting and searching 
for criminals who are at large. Schauble commented that the 
wide differences between tlerm.m and Hutch drug laws had to 
be resolved before the Federal Republic would agree to abolish 
police controls at its borders. 

As serious os the problems ot terrorism and drug dealing 
mav be, ihev are not, as Siegfried Magiera write*., sufficient to 
justitv the retention of the existing controls: 

fffi'-VtJiWXf''* "•'■'!•■! Iv i ittthUM t« iX.ii'il'k. Hr , ^".h 

l.illi ,/ i 'fill t- ill f/,Y I ifjrTll.'i'f h"ilr>- it'M ,11,' ID. '..Im'./ tll'/VM/ii'l! ,)IHl»)C 

/'.i' Unifi'vi- S/, ),'<■- u tlhtK Ihr 'iaPiiMV 1 * .'' .1 niiitiuitli/ i'j^iJi.'j *r<< 
c i"»m;im/ 1/ JWik' Aiit'i.'n/i,- ' ('fin'i-irisr 1 ■ .vejifiJ mi.jAv „'i ! '/c 
1 1 w ;/k" ;c,!i/ M ii / :u'";y 1" Of /vi- (it ;<V v' ■<-?.' own 'nil/ :>< /.i.,- 
i/l'/n'i'n; . ;li;i'> ikjHVihn: e>i tin- m:-, •■ihlm 1 .-■ ./ »mz,j;/ : whim/ ■>(»[■ *i 
/ Zi'.n'.'vr. I'll 1 /(.' 1 ,'fiU/ 1 iV- iifiujrl .iiKfdhfi' *fh!n »<i |p < rtll.S'h 1 
uwJ ' l/,v ii'H'JffW f'l ei.frr !c i i > '. l . - ^ , (*'f' , i/'i' '," !la" ft*— e> ,'Vi>- iwi re'i/i'i 
1 e'rJivf-v 7,i i'lif.jiin' I'll' ajviim, >■' (fti' f'i>itfeJ- ;u!>'i hi, hy/*i mlt'iiul 
ivlin' i>H/»i<f» .Tt'jfA/ iiiii/c'.'iiHi' !i'fc .111/ ; 'ii»i i'i'm- .>' /'l' 1 . 1 ' /''.s'-i. ,s*. 

The Schengen Agreement. The outlook lor totally open bor- 
ders on lanuarv 1. was less optimistic, especially given the 
experience of the Schengen Agreement. Negotiated in lune NH^ 
in the l.uxcmbourgeois town ol Schengen, close to the German 
and French borders, bv Belgium, tile Federal Republic of 
Germane, France, Luxembourg, and The Netherlands, the accord 
was to lead towards the abolition ol the border controls among 
the five signatory states. The agreement would have eased per- 
sonal travel ..cross the frontiers and reduced the checks on com- 
mercial travel to a minimum. It also established some common 
rules for visa and asvlum policies, and reinforced cooperation on 
issues such as drugs, arms, terrorism, fiscal fraud, illegal immi- 
grants, and die right ot hot-pursuit b\ police across the national 
frontiers, .he agreement was scheduled to be signed on 
December 15, IW and enter into tone on lanuarv I, I M W'J a full 
three vears before the principle of open borders would theoreti- 
cally be applied across the entire Community. 

I leisvevcr, on IVi ember 14, ! l )HW, the Federal Republic called 
off tile signing ceremonies, saving it wanted more time to study 
how the agreement would affect the rights of l ast Germans 
wanting to travel in Ihr other four countries (Riding 1MHW, Si. It 
appeared that die West German government only stated in pub- 
lic what the other member stales had privately sought - the 
countries were not vet quite ready 10 do awav with the border 
controls. The concerns expressed relating to Schengen tailed into 
question the entire viability of the LM2 open border objective. 

"The Netherlands, tor example, stated that it could not atcepl 
the Grand l)uchv s insistence to exclude matters o| liscal fraud 
from (he police eooperation scheme The Pnkh argued that 
Luxembourg was attempting to prutoi I its offshore banking 
activities. Belgium expressed dissatisfaction with the em isaged 
police computer network, tearing that it would violate individ- 
ual rights ol pnvacv, I he French were not satisfied with the 
clauses concerning the Ireedom ol movement ot migrant work- 
ers-. ,is l ast Germans migrate to West Germans, ill 1 '* nliU begin 
to displace the lurkish immigrants w ho. in turn, in the absent. e 
ol border conliols, could (reels enter Frame, 1 he three Benelux 
countries were ware that open borders between the ( .ermanies, 
coupled with the Schengen Agieemenl, would mean that other 
nationalities in F.v-l Germans ' r-| m . 1.1IK IVlt-'-i would then Li- 
able lo nn»s e heels lo tin- \\ e-l 

File proposed s t hengen Agreement was seen lor a long lane 
as the protolvpe lor im reased integi ation, the ending ol bold) 1 
control*., and the tree movement ol pei -oiis ,nios-, intra 
t'ommunitv Iron her* \llhough nine states eseiilnallv latitied 
the agreement (all but IVum.uk. hel.ind, and the I k>. and the 
t oinuussnin committed to enloHim; open bonlei-- anion", all 
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members, the agreement experienced a series ot delays, the last 
in l l W4 clue to technical problems in linking computers of the 
police and immigration authorities among the members. The 
S.hcngcn Agreement finally entered into force in |W5. 

With the reality of the abolition of internal border controls, 
there is most definitely a need for some sort of Community-wide 
law enforcement agency (Hurwit/ mutf, 2H-22S). This organiza- 
tion would have to be a multi-lingual and multi-national, spe- 
cialized agency which would go far beyond the already existing 
INTF.Rl'OF. this agency must have the ability to engage in 
transnational investigations and be able to ebtain search and 
arrest warrants, and the power to execute 1 these warrants on an 
extra-territorial basis. In theory, this may appear relatively 
straight-forward, but there are several real life obstacles to over- 
come before such extra-territoriality can exist across the Union. 

The functional areas of criminal law, criminal and investiga- 
tory procedures, and the rights of individual citizens would first 
need to be harmonized across all fifteen Union member states. 
Fxtra-territorialitv rests upon standardized norms and behaviors 
regarding, for example: the degree to which data and informa- 
tion banks (both governmental and private banks) are open to 
examination; the laws governing search and seizure; the content 
of "warnings" given to individuals under interrogation and /or 
arrest (e.g., the American 'Miranda' rule 1 ; the rights of an indi- 
vidual to remain silent and to have legal counsel; the admissibili- 
ty of evidence (e.g., the American "exclusionary rule"); the para- 
meters to electronic eavesdropping- wiretaps; pre-trial detention 
and the posting of bond; sentencing criteria; and the standards 
lor parole. A Union-wide "polic authority" — seen to be a neces- 
sity with the abolition of the internal border controls — would 
find it impossible to carry out its management task objective's it 
there were fifteen different (and thereby conflicting) standards 
for the above variables. 

At this writing, the Treats' on Furopean Union establishes a 
new central police agencs (Furopol) and calls for greater cooper- 
ation among the member states in criminal matters. Hut the 
issues noted above remain to be addressed since the member 
states are 'unwilling at this time to transfer lull authority to the 
Union" (Furopean Commission W4, K). 

Freedom to Work and Its Implications. The second area 
discussed involves the mutual recognition ot diplomas (MRO) 
and professional qualifications, leading to the right ot tiee move- 
ment, establish men t and practice throughout the Union tor the 
liberal professions (e.g., physicians, dentists, veterinarians, archi- 
tects, etc.). This free circulation, establishment and practice is not 
dependent on the removal of the actual physical controls at the 
internal borders — even after an individual has crossed the fron- 
tier into another Union member state, this Union citizen may still 
be restricted, or even prohibited, in practicing his or her profes- 
sion in the host-countrv (See de Cravencour U'H2 and Seche 

It should not be surprising that severe problems arose due 
to the ditterences in educational philosophies among the mem- 
ber states and the governments maintained that education must 
remain a matter ol national policy, and frequently resisted the 
standardization proposals from Brussels. I he Commission 
approached this problem through the full laith and credit clause's 
and mil In <il recognition - the I ommission has applied the Gtsx-. 
,fr PrhUf principle (explained below) so that, il an individual is 
Icgallv authorized to practice a certain profession in one' member 
state he should, in principle, be legally authorized to practice' the 
same pro less ion in ,111s other member state 

Some protes-ions especially those in the health sector 
■ pin -ii 1,111 -. dentiM'. niir-i-s \ ei,-i mai 1,111s niidrtives. ,rud phar 
mac isls, bnl an hitc-i K also). ha\ e had their basic training gener- 
alh harmonized <ni teims o| the ,\ost common denommaloi) 
a< loss the' I nton Bui even with these 'si ici esses,' the' progress 
has been v 01 v slow . labui 101 is, and ditlu nil. I he ( 1 immunity 
harmonizing dircctncs enabling, architects to pnulue through 
out the I ( look si", c-nleeni'i v ears to he ,u hiev ed, it took sixteen 
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years tiir l ho pli.irin.ii isl itirn 1 iv c-. Ihe livalv on I urope.m 
L mun re.itlirm- l he » i Himn l nn-nl lu inula. 1 .! ivusgiutiuii nl quali- 
fications, but the process remains a laborious one. 

Freedom to Purchase Goods and Its 'mplkMtions. Vrtklo 
S(a) ol the Rome I re.ilv . rev ised In Ilk' Single Iurnpoan V I. mii- 
linnet, lli.it tin 1 live movement nl t;uod- is une nl the corner- 
stone- nl tlu' internal market Arthlos 111 r! ol Lho I re.ilv 
notes that inv trade i- based on tin 1 absence nl quanltlaliv o 
restrictions (quotas) on import- or cvpuils nl an\ nica-uro- h.i v- 
illR equivalent i-IU'it. I hose .situ k's appK both In goods oiigi- 
n.ltmg in a member stair and In good- prcv iou-k imported hum 
nnn i'C countries. 

V'aiiuns member si,,te-. .ltlenrpling tn limit lumpctitloll 
under tlu- guise nl " IumIMi nr -aicfs. cllei lisclv prevenlecl the 
sak' nl certain products in the domc-tii market that ui'ic pio- 
dtie'ed .Ki ordmg tn the legal requirements existing in tho import- 
nig utiml.ri. Illustrations nl thi- us,' nl' teihnu.il' barriers to 
tr.uk' arr numerous; a U'\v examples will suftuo at this pnint. 
Gorman law lor years prohibited tho -alo within tho torntun nl 
tho IvikT.il Republic nt boor- bro\yoil m othor nionibor statos it 
they ount.iiiiod am' additives ( tlu- ( icrman national purit\ law s 
simple prohibited anv additives in boor); Italian law used In pro- 
hibit tho sak' in Italv ol ,mv pa-ta not mado Irons durum whoal: 
tho Gorman ledcral Republic altomplod tn prohibit She sak- nl 
Iremh and Belgian moat products tuiil.umng vegetable prnloins, 
sumo mombor statos prnhibitod tho sale ol vngurt il it contained 
anv addod truil: 1 reiich-maiuilactuicd i.issi- wa- categorized a- 
umtrabund in C '.or main Sin. h examples shotoh on and on. 

Siuli regulations not o.ils add o\lra mst- . soparato 
research, dovolopmont and marketing nisjv but thov also dis- 
tortod production pattoriis. Lint ios(s and stockpiling costs aro 
inoroasod and bu-mess un»piT.il ion is disi ouraged Also. o\ on 
where such Uvhnii.il regulations do not .uluallv iorbid tho sak' 
ol a certain product in tho domo-lu market. Ihov most doiinilok 
disc on rage and ponali/o attompts to oporato on a I' .iropoan-wido 
scale Ditlcront national production standard- and regulation- 
(c.g.. basii ingredients, dioiiiual additives, arlitiii.il lias orings. 
and coloring-' moan that main prodiut- .no -cparatclv manuku ■ 
lurod according to tho soparato standard- required lor oaoh indi- 
vidual counlis. In ilsoll, tho do\ olopniriit ol national standard- 
and l obulations generalls ha- boon eunslnu lis o and holplul in 
gua 1 antccing that tho prndiut- pro\ ido .1 mniiiiunii lovol ol 
hoallh and salets hn tho cuiisuinor and lh.it lhe\ pruleil tho 
i'iH irolimoiil. I ho tai I- nil tho ground lmwo\oi .110 quito diltor- 
ont - -noli loilmiuil regulations niton ait as a thnilv-di-guisod 
!nrm ol (illegal 1 naliuii.il prntei linn again-t similar good- unpoll- 
ed I rum other inembei state- when- dillnent not tieiossariU 
bolter m w nrso, but dih .'i out national piodiu tinn standard- aro 
111 Un 1 o. 

lor main \ oars, the i nliniunnl\ .llt'-mpU'd lo deal with 
these problems and etiniliiale those bamn- thiough the -tan 
d.irdi.',llinli proii"-. tlio ad|iis| nielli nl liaiioilal 1 eglilalloils In 
lonloim tn an agreed upon I. nininunit\ wide single standard 
I nlorl una toh , the piopo-al- drawn up h\ tho i ommi — ion 
wore. 111 tho ( nin 1111 — 1011 - ow 11 do-i 11 pi ion. nil en unuoi e-sanh 
n\ er anibitinus and 1 01 1 espoinhngK slow I he | >roi os- nl olabo 
rating and adopting harmnm/alinii direUne- pro\nl ditliiull 
and i oiilplex. and \ eai - w 01 o spout li \ nig In re.u h .lojeenionl nil 
the lei linn al 1 111 nulla nl a single pi ndlk I nr gnaip ol pi 1 nil u I- in 
the inleimi. m.iiiul.u turer- were unsure what st.indard- tln\ 
might In ininplv Willi and. all Inn tioiiuelilU In the tune a \n\ 
1,11 e aiUeeillenl w ,is ,n lualK attained i-ithei Ike pi.uhiil nl tlu- 
-tand.ud had bei ■ -ine 1 -I'-. <letr in i mm I a pi 1 In .1 In - 'one In linolo 
ui .1 bai 1 11 'i 1 1 1 luilhri it i him a! nnms atmn 
I huso ailiiiiiu-ti aliv e ililli) nllie- 11 pi e-vnled 011H hill 1 he 
problem. Ihe I urnpoan ptihht pouoptinn ol the haniinui/.il inn 
ellnit- iiumteleil whab'%1-! pin;.',u -- that llllgl ' lia\c been 
aihioved 1'ublu opinion '.a\>. rllnil- al -land.' di..- 'il a- 
hiiieaik lain 111U1 lei eiu 1 I10111 la 1 1— . I- and main peuph eie 
i uuv 1IH ed 111. it I hi' t 01 1111 11 mil \ - 1 o.il ob(e. ti \ e w a- ti 1 - ubu lei s'e 
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their national difference- in la-tos and protoreiues into 
I uroprudiK t-' idenlK.il products with ideiitii.il ingredients 
with idetllu.ll l.lstes in uJi'iilii.il p.ukagos and these olones 
would bo the nnl\ products allowed lo bo suk) throughout the 
i oiiinumiu . 

The C iiss/s i/i' /)i/o» Principle. I ho C ommission seemed to 
be heading down tin- dead-end and one-\s»iv route until the 
I'uropean C ourt nl lustioo issued, in bCu, i ts. landmark ruling in 
the t'.(--/' ./.• flue). 1. iso ,/,■ n.'ii'ii bir i ), 4 l M'. Tlu- ease con- 

nTiied tho long-standing rotiis.il ol the I'odoral Republic of 
Germain to permit the -ale ol I reiich-iiiade i.is-i- w ithin the 
1 oiloral Republii I he (. nurl confirmed the basic right of free 
nnnemenl nl goc.ds and hold thai, in principle, .inv p.".»duct or 
good legal Iv ni.inulactured and m.irketed in one I'C' number 
stale must bo tree to be uttered lor sale in .inv other member 
slate. A ban on ihe sale nl ,1 particular product can be applied 
mils' it it is seen noiessan tn protect a vers limited range nf pub- 
Ik interest nhieitnes (e.g., .uiisumer salotv). Such .1 ban has tn 
lonipk vvitli luimnunitv law and is subject to review by the 
I uiope.lli Court ol luMke 

With the ./(■ Hiiou ruling, a member state could no 

lunger keep nut iniiipeting products Ironi anuthcr nionibor state 
because thes nui;ht be slightb ditl'orent --not better or worse, but 
dillerelit- Ironi the domestic \ ersion nl' the product. Pasta made 
Ironi soil wheat is now marketed in Itah alongside the durum 
w heat \ arieh and beer unit.iiiiiiig .uklitisi's is now marketed in 
Ihe I oderal kepnblic': il is totallv irrek'V.iut whether or not the 
Italian consumer buys the soft wheat pasta or the German enn- 
sunior bus s w hal is still ennsidorod to be unnatural" or "impure" 
beer. 

Ihe t ommi--mn ha- 'Inwls' renounced its loilg-st.mding 
insistence on complete standardization and, taking its cue from 
Ihe c'.i--/- ./. />f(eii case, it i- now supporting the increased 
reliance on the lull laith and c redit mutual recognition nf each 
membc'i states' tecl111ie.1l standards. Ihe Cum mission s current 
position 1- th.n, i'\ivpl in the lew isolated instances ol whe re con- 
sumer health and -atets is documented lo be jeopardized (an 
olniuu- ovaniple ol thi- would occur it drug- wore logah/od in 
mie I (. cinmtrvi. anslhiiig which 1,111 he legalK marketed in one 
nionibor state ■•liuuld llierotore be live to be marketed in anv 
other membc'i state. 1 ho GcMiunission hopes that this now 
appri>.u"h will asoid unnocessari siaiid.irdi/.ijion as well a- [fee- 
ing Ihe I 1110ns decisnni-makiiig processes hum the \crv elabo- 
rate and liiiie-coiisuim ng (and mosllv unsiucessiuli work of 
agreeing lo d.M.iiled standards covering a wide range' ol vers' 
leihirk.il 111.1ler1.il. Nonetheless, national gus eminent*-, do not 
readils volunteer to accept these 1 "alien"' prod in Is and cultural 
sensitivities are vers clilliitilt to overcome. Hie Germans still 
believe that Ivor willi addilis os 1- an abomination that represents 
a lroiil.il a-s.iult on the t ,01111,111 1 11ltciT.1l tradition and the Italians 
-till behove that suit w heal pasta is an o\v moron. 

1 reedom to Receive 1 11 formation and Its Implications. The 
completion nl the limited internal market has ramilic.itions and 
nnphc atiun- thai evlencl besond boor and pa-ia, hnwovor; the 
lice llnw nl iiilorni.ition is also altoi tod. r\,mipk's ol this uin be 
-eon in two loienl mnlruv ei'sie-- one mnicined bolgian super- 
ni.uket ad- 111 I uvonibmug It,/! /\\'(> /,' \ I .• I ei/'crU'ri/lfini tin 
( I'i'iiii, :,)• I 11 w nfivro ' s vei- |uci(i) : ihe utlior, the a v.i 1 1 a b i h I v nf 
Hum iliation on aborlioii III the Irish Republic . 

\ bolgian supei markel distributed le.ltlet- m lielgium and 
I iivnibourg adsoilising sales at mimed prices. Ihe 
1 niiledoialiun du ( viiumerie I iiveillbomge^uis (III) -ought an 
i n H i iu lion 1 1 .'in a I u '.em hm u gouts > oui l lo -lop I he di-tributiun 
nl ihe h-alk'l-. in I i 1 xi'inhoi n :\ on the ejouiid that Ihe punted 
inlonnal n Ml v lol.iletl a ( a and I iin a I Regulatin'i on unlair i onipo- 
liuon I hi- Regulation piovuk'd thai oilers lor sale at reduced 
pint's m, i\ neltln i '.pi iilv Ihe duiatioii ol 111,' oiler or li ter to 
pi r\ ion- pi ll e- 

Mm I ii-lgian i oin| tans aigiieil thai Ihe ad lomphod with 
lielgian law lolalnu', lu mil. in i nmpetiliun. and Hi. it il vsuiild be 
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amtwiA toArlnlc "idol tin- I.K Ireatv loapplv the- Regulation 
to Ihe adv ertisoment. i. C I . luini-d bv the Cos emiuoiil- ul 
Luxembourg and Ihe h'deral Republic ol Cermanv. argued that 
tlu 1 free movement of o>ihK pros i->on- m tin- ireatv had no 
application tu eiimmoriial advertising, and tint in am event the 
Belgian cumpam -old it-good- onlv m Belgium. 

l'lii" I uxeinhoui courl rei]iiestcd the I t ' * t ourl i >! Iii^iu i- 
to nil i*. Ilu' (. mirl ut lu-ticc- ivjeeU'ei CCI.- arguments, -luting 
that consumer- re-iding in one member -tali- inii-t be abK- In 
enter treeh into another menibef -late and make purchases 
under the -anie condition- a- the loe al population. 1 he (. cur! 
emphasized that thi- right wa- curtailed when con-uniei's were 
denied access to advert i-niy, material a\ailable in the eoimlrv ol 
purchase. I he C ourt -laled al-o that the Regulation eould not be 
ju-titied on the ground el consumer protection, -tie— nig that 
con-umer protection ivc|uiiod aee urate con-inner inlormaliiiii. 

The -eeoncl example eoneern- the a\ailabilit\ ol aborlion 
information in the Iri-li Republu 0, a troll Im.sH. Id- IP. \ P'S** 
referendum m Ireland added to the Iri-h Constitution a i lau-e 
that affirmed the right to lite ol the unborn ' ii.r . abortion \va- 
made illegal) 'I he Iri-h court- hav e interpreted thi- prohibition 
to include even the ciTs-emi nation ol information about theavail- 
abiiitv ol legal abortion- in other IX member -tale-, particularly 
Great Britain. 

Two women - counselling ienti*r- in Publin continued to 
advise their client- on how thev could obtain an abortion in 
Croat Britain (-ome 4. OHO Iri-h women obtain an abortion in 
Great Britain ea h veal ) and a group ol -Indent- at Hublin - 
Trinitv College al-o pros ided thi- iniormation in a -tudc-nl publi- 
cation. Xone ot those group- advocated the netting up ot abor- 
tiun clinic- in the Republic; thev onK provided iniormation that 
abortion- were available in another IX country Hie In-h court-, 
however, ruled that the e on-titutional prohibition again-l abor- 
tion included di—L'in i nation oi inlornialion about abortion and 
i— ued injunction- again-t the group- in an attempt to -lop the 
flow ol iniormation. 

Both group- appealed Ihe ruling-. The women - eiUm-clling 
center appealed to the 1 uropean (. oust ol Human Right- in 
Strasbourg, claiming file iniuuction \ iolaled the pros i-ion in the 
European (. onwnfion on I lunian Right- th.it gu.uanteed tree- 
dom ol iniormation. I he -Indent- appealed to the I C - C ourt ol 
Justice in I uxembouig. claiming that the iniuiulion violated the 
h'C - right to tree movement ol -er\ k e- < peoph- have the right to 
di — eminate iniormation about service's legaliv available in 
another member -tatei. 

The i— lie placed the C.1--1- ,v / Ve 1 : prim iple in direil oppo- 
sition to the leewav given lo 1 (. -tale- to derogate Irom the liee 
movomenl ol good- and -erv in-- (and. bv e\len-ion. iniormation 
about the-e good- or -evvue-) il the -politic member -tale Uel- 
that -nth tree mev rim nt i- agam-t public poluv 111 li-rm- ot 
health, -atetv . or morality. Ihe i--ue 1- compounded. however, 
becau-e it mv olv e- not the ,n lual -01 v h e. but Ihe i|uc-tion- ol the 
unhindered flow ot 11 'urination, the light- ot the pie— , Ihr abili 
tv ot phv-ieian- to impart mednal aelvne to their patient-, and 
intellec tual Ireedom 

Conclusions. 1 he area- ol e one ern iIhi u— ed 111 tin- i hop 
tor- -the implications ol the imilied inleinal maikc'l lelaling lo 
the abolition ot border lonliol- ,iud Hie lii'edoni oi niovemeiil 
the I reedi'm to vv 01 k 111 anv ot the member -tali-- I lie 1 1 eedoni to 
pure ha-e c ei tain product- thai are legally pmdiued and -old in 
anolher member -tale and the lieedom to lecenr mtoi ination 
illii-trale Ihe dillii nil pun eduie- tin- I ommuiulv hail lo .idopi 
and Ihe 1 lion tu 'ii - > iialli m'.e ■ m lioplemi 111 me. I he ml en 1.1 1 111,11 
ket. some ol w In. h 1 email] \lembi 1 -tali - w ill -Mil a I tempi to 
prohibit leil.un impoit- imd T Ihe gln-e ol public -alelv 01 
heaith. 111-I11 11 hona I ban ler- v\ ill 1 ein.uii to thr 1 e,ill\ h ee pi 01 e— 
c>t c in illation . establishment and pi.n tue ol -nine pi tile— ion- 
the red boldei gal» r - have not been lomplili'lv loin down and 
there an- -till ic-liullon- on Ibe hei Mow ol inloimation 
\loreovci the implementation ol tin- single ili.ilkel loie-h.idow- 
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-oiiic- ol Ihe dilln ullies lo wauh a- the- I 'uropean I nion attempt- 
to re-oHe the-e i--ue- and other- I ha I have been added under 
the I nion I realv 

UNRESOLVED ISSUES IN THE FUTURE OF 
EUROPE: A COMMON FOREIGN POLICY? 

Ihe I realv ol Rome wa- quite explie it about ihe competence 
ot the I uropean (. ommumtv a- a separate legal enlilv - an inler- 
nalionalh recognized mlergoveriiment.il organi/ation e\l-ling 
apart Irom the c-ollectue nic-mber -tate- lo lormulale and exe- 
cute a common foreign or external polkv in economic- and com- 
mercial are. is lor example, \rlule lib) ha- as ,111 explicit 
(. ommuiulv goal the c'stablishmenl ot a . . . common commercial 
polk v toward third c oimtries, ,md Article i(ki -eek- the as-oci- 
atii'ii ol overseas counlries and lerriloru's with the Communitv 
with a vic'w lo increasing trade.' This economic external policy 
w.i- rc'.i-onablv -ucces-lul. and in many area- the liC negotiated 
a- a -ingle enlilv and wa- able to coordinate and harmoni/e pcisi- 
tion-: the ctnnnmn external tarilf ha- been in place lor quite -ome 
lime and the- FC coiuiudeil -everal trade commercial agree- 
ment- with other counlrie- or with group- ot countrie- (e.g., ihe 
I 01110 1\ Agreement signed iti Pec ember l l W(1 between the 1'C 
and die African, Caribbean, and P.mlic Stales, ,111 agreement to 
last until Ihe war llW). 

But Ihe I t" Ireatv was ic'lativ elv siU-nt about the 1 
Communitv s abihiv to tormulate and execute- a common politi- 
cal loreign policv or lo coordinate external political positions. 
The IX member st.ites h.ive recogm/ed, however, that "econom- 
ic or ' i onimercial' external poluv cannol be separated totally 
Irom political' pohev. and some ellorts, with varving levels ot 
-luce--, were made lo achieve some kind ol cooperation and 
common positions on external poluv issue's. 1'artlv because of 
the inadoqtiac v ol those ellorts, the I moil Ireatv addro— e- thi- 
area more -ub-tantivel v. I hi- -ec tion di-c u--e- the FC - attempts 
to achieve a common loreign policv through the 1. uropean 
Political (. ooperatinn (Fl't 1 proces- and the change- under the 
L nion I reatv - (. nmmon Foreign and Vcuritv Policv ((■ PM'!, 

The Fvolution of liuropean Political Cooperation. 
I uropean Political (. ooperation (FIX devolved -low Iv Irom two 
related development- that e'ventuallv inter-ee ted. Ihe first was 
the slow realization among the member st.ite- that commercial 
and economic, external policv ccuild not be- separated Irom politi- 
cal i— ue- and the -ecimd concerned the' inciea-ing desire ol Ihe 
IX to "speak with one voice" - this, it was hoped, would give 

I mope an equal voice in world affair- and counterbalance the 
Lulled Stales and the Soviet L nion. Ihe then dominant siipei- 
pow ei s 

Il was no! until the I uropean Council nu'l at I he Hague 
tPei ember I ■ \ I "h'li that Ihe idea oi 1 IX w as taken up 111 a seri- 
ous wav. I Inc sec lion ol the I 111, il (. ommuiiiqiie ol I he I lague 
'siimmil instructed the' Ft foreign allau- mim-ter- (a- loreign 
allair- mmi-ter- and not as tlu- 1 (. t ouheil ol Minister-) lo rec- 
ommend wav s o| ,n hiev me piocies- m politic al 11 nil u ation and 

I I loperation 

I his I uropc-an (. oinuil directive Irom Ihe Hague Summit 
led to the- Pavignoil Report, Ihe real ba-i-. lor FIX Xeee'pled 111 
UcU'bi'r l""0. the I >,iv ignoii Repoi I plaved a Luge n<U- 111 the 
• jiaduai .ueeplaine bv national ollieials ot the need lei think 
I lirnpi ,111' and iivale' a I mope- capable ol -peaking "w ith one 
\ ,m, e I he- I IX me. hani-ii) w a- ri'lined sev eral limes -me e l'i~tl. 
! v ,il the I'.isii pi.i, e— 1 0111.11 ni -v 1 Ihe-, une ii-.mlarlv -i In. >il tiled 
in> elm ol tin I Ulitpi ,iu t oilili il, tile 1 { tolelgl] milll-lels ,md 
the pohtii.il duet ton- ol ihe nalninal loieign .il l.m - niini-liii'- 
> 1 1 1 1. ■ Pohti! ,il t oillllllllee 01 the I ),iv ignon (. oinniilteel 

I he I 1 11 ope. 111 I '' 'hlii a I t oopei a 1 1011 proe e— it w ,1- 11101 e ,1 
pious- I01 mull tlalei al 1 on-ullation than 111 .1 v 1,111 n ■ I01 aehiev 
iiv .0111111011 .1, 1 1. hi- w.i - .1 nice 1 1.1 111 -1 11 and -Ii Hi tine p.UaHi'l lo 
the I inopean I omiiniml \ s fi.miewoik FIX wa- llnoielie allv 
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and legally distinct troni tin- IX', bul ■-iiu .■ 1 PC and the EC relied 
upon the identical individuals and groups tor most ot the 
process (they just wore different labels), and, since the member-, 
of EPC were ideiitic.il to the EC membership, there was no real 
difficulty in practice in achieving coordination between the two. 
But to be precise, EPC was outside the EC framework „nd it did 
not legally represent the European Community as an intergov- 
ernmental organization. 

The decision-making process was parallel and although the 
lines of demarcation were often blurred, the attempt was made 
to keep the two distinct. Senile countries — especiallv Trance and 
the United Kingdom — wanted to keep political cooperai >n 
("high" politics) separate trom Communitv business ("low" pt 'i- 
tics). This insistence upon the svmbolic distinctiv eness ot El ." 
and the EC led, howev er, to some illogical consequences. For 
example, France had insisted that if the Political Committee were 
to become a permanent institution with its own office space and 
secretariat, it should not be located in Brussels (the French pre- 
ferred Paris). This problem was resolved bv rotating the place ot 
the Political Committee's meetings among the EC capital cities. 
An example of an illogical consequence ot maintaining the differ- 
ence between the EPCs foreign ministers and the EC's Council of 
Ministers can be seen when the twelve foreign ministers met in 
Copenhagen one morning for EPC business, but then all flew to 
Brussels for an afternoon meeting as the FX" Council ot Ministers 
(Arbuthnott and Edwards IW, id 1 )). 

This rigid separation, however, later became blurred. "Fhe 
foreign ministers discussed EC affairs in the same room (and in 
the same citv) as EPC affairs but not under identical mandates. 
Rather than flying from one city to another, the foreign ministers 
simph adjourned their meeting as the Council ot Ministers 
under the EC and then reconvened as the FPC's foreign minis- 
ters. But the legal and theoretical demarcation still existed, 
despite attempts to fuse the two frameworks. The governments 
were still free agents in EPC — the countries adopted common 
positions and common actions when possible: il it is not possible, 
each country was tree to determine its own position. Within the 
EC framework, on the other hand, with the use ol the qualified 
majority voting process, unanimitv is not required lor all deii- 
sions, and some countries would have to implement a policv that 
it did not support, l'hus European Political Cooperation 
remained theoi eticallv distinct trom European Communitv pro- 
cedui' s although, in practical terms, coordination between 1 PC 
and EC' was satisfactory nioreotten than not. 

Common Foreign and Security Policy. 1 he I'rejtv on 
European U nion replaces the EPC process with Common 
Foreign and Security Policv (C p'SP). The major changes here 
involv e a stronger stated unnnntmcnt In a tomniuti loreign poli- 
cv, an announced commitment to a lommon security (detense) 
policy, and new procedures lor dev eloping policy. Lnder CTSP, 
the European Council (the 1 leads ol Stale and Covenrment ot the 
Union) establish policv, and decisions currenllv must be unani- 
mous. Significantly, the Council tan rule that a particular issue 
should be declared a matter ol "joint action,' which seems more 
hkelv in casos where there is urgent, v and clear common inter- 
ests In these cases, a qualified majority is sutlicieiil tor a deii- 
sion. 'The gov ernments ot the C omniunitv countries are bound, 
at the international level, bv the Community position agreed in 
the join action" (European Commission P |(| 4. Fhe member 
states have even tommilted to avoid a velo when a quahtied 
majority is in tavor even in cases where unanimitv is requned 
although there is mo w av to enloi n- this commitment. 

1 o the extent thai mill Won senirfv polit v is dev eloped, il K 
hkelv to be geiniated nuli.illv through the Western I nlopeau 
I ntoii (\\ IT ), whose membership itnlndes nine ol the original 
twelve member stales. 1 ike common loteign policy, develop 
ment ol a tummoil seciintv poluv (it al alb will be a gradual 
atlan and laics the piublem ol c oordinalion with both [lie 
1 uropean t nion and \.\IO. Ihe expiration ol ihe Wl I Frealv 
in puis might alloid the I nion the eppoi tunttv In bl nig se> nrttv 
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policv diiccih into its dec ision-maktng apparatus. 

Unresolved: European Political Cooperation and European 
Unification. Obstacles remain in the path of a unified European 
loreign polity, let alone coordination with the United States. The 
idea that European — and then Western — foreign policy should 
become more of a collective exercise involving all the main part- 
ners on a more or less equal tooting is tantalizing, but there are 
serious doubts about its feasibility. 

Even if one were to assume that the European Union coun- 
tries actively desire a common foreign political policy — a very 
tenuous assumption despite the Union Treaty — the constraints 
posed by » changing international system limit their freedom of 
movement in achiev ing harmoni/ation. One result or side effect 
of international interdependence is that governments now con- 
trol oiily <*ome ol the factors that determine the content of foreign 
policy decision -ma king. International economic restraints — the 
need to tlMtle, dependence on loreign energy supplies, fluctuat- 
ing yalue* of domestic currency (at least until the completion of 
monetary -union) — appear to be very important in attempting to 
explain the lack of a concerted policy bv the member states. 

It would, of course, be much easier to coordinate Western 
policv if ' Europe" spoke with one voice. At the present, the slow 
decision-making process of the Union, with its constant search 
for unanimity, turns Europe into an impossible partner for the 
United States. \'o wonder the U.S. acts alone and ignores 
Europe: European political cooperation" often appears to be. 
onlv an excuse for European inaction— an outward sign of the 
European's obsession with anxiety. But the European Union is a 
complicated, multinational, highly politicized society with fifteen 
separate sovereign governments, transnational institutions, 
diversified interests, and pressure groups. All these are obstacles 
that must bo overcome in order to achieve a genuine "collective" 
loreign policv. Until then, a unified European foreign policv will 
remain very far from realization. 

UNRESOLVED ISSUES IN THE FUTURE OF 
EUROPE: THE DEMOCRATIC DEFICIT 

The Democratic Deficit. The European Community, prior to 
the I nion Treaty, was subject to severe criticism bv many people 
tor relying on a decision-making process that was almost totally 
without any openness, popular participation, or democratic con- 
trol-oversight. The basic charge was that there was an insuffi- 
cient democratic component to ihe entire process — a democratic 
deficit." I he large degree ol truth behind these > riticisms was, in 
part, Ihe source tor some ot the changes made bv the Union 
I realv . It is instructive to consider the problems ot the democrat- 
it detail and whether ihev have been adequately addressed bv 
the new treaty and devices sir h as the "c o-decision procedure." 

I he ma|or agenda-setting and deiision-m, iking unit within 
the old EC Iramcwork was the C ouncil ol Ministers. Acting on. 
pro.pos.ils I rum the I C Commission or on ils own initiative, the 
C uunn) ol Ministers had to approve (although not bv a unani- 
mous vote in many subject areas) anv FX -wide policv before it 
could be implemented bv the Commission and or the member 
states. 1 hese twelve individuals were not Ihe elected representa- 
tives ol Ihe l-iiujpe.in population; Ihev were members ol their 
im n national governments, chosen lo be loreign minister bv their 
country's head ot government. Ihe onlv wav lor a member of the 
(. ouncil ol Ministers to be lorecd ot! the Council tthev cannot be 
'voted out) was lor their own political party to lose a domestic 
election (and ilnis Ihe indiv idual would no longer be the foreign 
inniisU i i oi Im Iheu head ot government lo ask tor Iheu "lesig- 
itatluii as loreigil minister. I he I outit il ol Ministers was expect- 
ed to protect and promote their own countrv's national interests 
and, e\ en it some ot them aie not rascals, the 1 uropean popula- 
tion hud, under the Ft Iraniework, absolutc-lv no abilitv lo throw 
lliosr u ito w elf i.isi a|s mil ot ottii e Also, the members ol the- EC 
( oniliilssii'ii wele not elected ihev were appointed to olliic by 
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the Council oi Ministers. The European Parliament had no input 
into tliis appointment process similar to the U.S. Senates ability 
to confirm (or reject) certain presidential appointments. 

Uruier the old framework, the Parliament had the explicit 
mandate to "monitor" the activ ities ot the Commission and the 
Commission is "responsible" as a collective body to Parliament. 
Parliament could force the Commission to resign as a body 
through a vote ot censure. This vote ot censure or non-confi- 
dence was carried bv two-thirds of the votes cast, representing a 
majoritv of the total membership. A number of such votes have 
■been proposed over the past two decades, but none has ever 
taken place. 

In realitv, however, it would have made little difference in 
the power ot the Parliament even it such v otes of censure were to 
be passed and the Commission were forced to resign. This would 
no doubt have paralyzed for some time the decision-making 
process but, as mentioned above, it was the Council of Ministers 
and not the Commission who held the effective power of deci- 
sion-making within the Community. Forcing the Commission's 
resignation might have generated some symbolic or psychologi- 
cal satisfaction for Parliament, but it would have brought very 
little, it .iiiv, real change in policy unless the Council itself decid- 
ed to pursue alternative strategies. In addition. Parliament's 
"control" over the Commission did not extend to any role in 
naming or appointing a new Commission. Hven if the Parliament 
were to censure the Commission, the national governments 
would have simplv nominated a new Commission ot their own 
choosing and the Council of Ministers would have confirmed 
them in office. The ability to force the Commission out of office 
had vers' little practical meaning for democratic control by 
Parliament. Thus, the real decision-makers (the Council ot 
Ministers and the Commission) were basically insulated bodies 
without any real democratic scrutiny. 

Parliament did have some power regarding the budget, but 
its influence over the budgetary process was minimal, whether it 
was rejecting the entire budget or tinkering with some non-oblig- 
atory expenditures. The following remarks illustrate that 
Parliament had a long wav to go before achieving control ot the 
Community's budget. As Lord Bruce ot Potimglon (a former 
member of the European Parliament) commented, after the bud- 
get procedure had been concluded: 

n'n c'enim,-— leu ,ii;,f fV i twtttl j'ukiu! /•> id 1 , fiVir j'/.".i-i- t 
tin hi -i- '•! -I'ltiuui- /<\.i/ ,ii ijni'Ji 11/- iht.l ,i- i\ i, -»// ," n.vi.'u. 
/ Wi.ii'ici)/ '- ,im. ;i, Nich/- ,m ,i/ui.'-,' -u-t, ni,ith.ill\i »,'/ tniyh-itu-'Hr,! 
l'ii-f tiKi.'VincMi- 1*1 'uiul- tfiitmt hn,l-;, l iiiei i if w i,v,\''ii,'ien .i- 
i,\M',,'- l,< /'k./' s -i / .1- I'l'K'lil.lf/u ,uhl'h;l Sum- ,iir .Ii/,iV,/ -k/'/'.i, /f,/ .'«./ 
ir,in»>, >ir,l .nth tin- /mm -/ Cu/i.iiu. n/.iHi tu,vi,r<ii,'Ht aiul /'i.' -fi»i~ 
i iuii ri'ii,-,/ .hi i, ii \-i r,i/i*r ffl.ii? Ihi- mimi/i .iHi.'iiJi.'- ■',*.■' .c'.ii'r 
Cii/hiiiii ill ..'in/ M /',i.'/iV ,/ii'Wv 1 Ihr ."uyiihil ;'),'• i'./inv /'iii/l i"ii >ll '- 
.mnuhwih -li.'.v "ii"< iiV.idtf C'."i .mutliiUx . Ih.t! /'.i'/i.iih. 1 ;' i- 
l,U /,■ li\-i'i/ 'i" , ,«i(iel ," /'ii )>i'/!i, , ,1-/1 .rill/.' ,'i.v i t'l'iiiii— l'-il iic.( 
(.",'H'lti' hiv '■' ./.•/«■' "HUT •flltwiil .nil, . /,■'»,■, '.ill. :!:,■ I,-, i ' 

im-ii-,',.' /.'■■-ii ,in..'- .""!,/,''.•'•- •/>> ".'.' s ","i /•'.•>/ /" 

Finally, Parliament objected to I he dei ision-making process 
in the Council, a process that did not allow tor much parliamen- 
tary input and otten tunes were made in closed sessions. I here 
were some areas where the Count ii ol Ministers had to consult 
with the Parliament before reaching a deii-ion, 1 his may have 
.permitted Parliament to shape the content ol C ommunitv legisla- 
tion betore its adoption by the Couni.il but and this reflects 
actual behavior there was absolutely no obligation or requue- 
menl that the Couiu il ,u c ept an v ot the ad v ue given bv 
Pai hanient' 1 hat is to s,n . i oiiMillatlnH rarrh led to intlueiu e V~ 
Mil hael Palmer i onilUeiiled. 



I'.t'lhl 



h,i,i t'b 



( 'ii/i/ /.'.■ ,-</, '• "i. in' > • i'< / i.t-'i'. 

|iii)», — i < ■■ i '.(hi 1 i I'lea ,/ Ii.i-, '■,)>. r'/i, M'.'i htl ,'. .'(I'll !''.. ■ ". 
1,'fH .nhl n. i,( !'.', IrW • " /',I'/m»i>' ! ■ ■ tii;,, mi ,(-.'i,i! il ,i'ii.-, - „; : 
( .•HUtll" lll.il/ >i ■;< I'" <■■',", .jit'lettH. r ,/i ■ I l.'»i I", I'll,,/ i l> ,' 

■ '" mi >:'. K. ■, iil.ff-, ,' ■ .1';.,' . if. «.' 1 , "i"!i!!.-. ,i . .'/ i'i i.l. ,i-!. 

i/'ii-m'i /"-; ;/ ■ 



The Parliament gained some power since the adoption of the 
Single European Act, but this was not enough ot a change to alter 
the balance of power. \'ote that in Figure 2, the Council still 
plays the dominant role, even under the "cooperation procedure" 
implemented under the SFA. The Parliament could, through the 
amendment process or by voting to reject a proposal, force the 
Council to adopt legislation through a unanimous vote, rather 
than bv qualified majority. But the ultimate decision-making 
power remained with the Council. 

Some of the national parliaments also attempted to exert 
more influence and control over FC affairs but, even if successful 
in specific cases, this really did not impact on the total "democra- 
tic deficit." This was because, while the national parliaments may 
be able to "control" their own respective foreign ministers or its 
own government's decisions in EC matters, this one country was 
onlv one of twelve (at that time) in the EC and (this is the crucial 
point) could not decide FC policy on its own. Although not total- 
ly analogous, the situation is similar to an American state house 
of representatives "controlling' an appointed state official's 
behavior at a meeting of fiftv state officials — whatever influence 
exists does not go very far. 

Without further change, the adoption of the SEA and the 
completion of the unified internal market might have further 
compounded the "democratic deficit," for the FX" mechanisms 
have more and more decision-making powers at the expense of 
the member state governments (the democratically-controlled 
national parliaments were losing power to the non-democratic 
EC-wide framework). 

Proposals to Deal with the Deficit. The European 
Community recognized that democratic accountability had to be 
strengthened and the problem was on the agenda ot the two 
Inter-Governmental Conferences (one on Political Union and the 
second on Economic and Monetary Union) which began deliber- 
ations in Rome on December \5, PM(1. The conclusions from the 
Iwo conferences indicated a split over how to deal with this 
"democratic deficit.' Some countries, especially France and the 
United Kingdom, argued the position that real power should 
remain with the Council of Ministers and the European Council 
(Heads of State or Government). Others, such as Germany and 
I he Netherlands, argued that the European Parliament should 
be strengthened. 

Ihere was not too much disagreement over the tact that a 
"democratic deficit" existed; the problems arose over how to deal 
with it. On one side were the "anti-federalists" (e.g.. Penmark, 
[he United Kingdom) who argued that the "deficit' can be 
reduced by returning most of the decision-making power to the 
national governments and thereby reducing the scope ot FC- 
uide activity (a rather drastic wav to solve the deficit). On the 
other hand Were the federalists" (e.g., then-FC Commission 
President lacques IVlors and German Chancellor Helmut Kohl) 
who argued that the onlv way to deal with the deficit was to 
increase the powers ot the popularly-elected European 
Parliament (and thereby reducing the role of the national parlia- 
ments, the then twelve-member states, and the Council ot 
Ministers). 

A few examples ol proposed changes should illustrate the 
divergence of opinion and help to set the context lor the adop- 
tion ol the Maastricht Ireatv. 1 he most radical proposal would 
have completely altered the entire Ft" institutional framework 
and. lor the ioreseeable future, has almost no dunce at all to be 
even seruiudv considered. T his proposal would have the 
1 niopean Pailmmeiit ait as a real popularly -clei led deinouatii 
les;r~l,itive bodv ihoo-e lis own prime ministei and cabinet, do 
aw, iv with the l i'luml ol Ministers,, and liansloim the 
C omniissuin into the bureaui r,n v 

A second pioposal was put forth bv IVlors although, except 
loi some member- ol the Parliament itsell, it has tound very tew 
suppoiteis. I nder Helots' proposals: ill the t i>mmiwt»n would 
beiome the government" similar lo Ihe I mU States adminis- 
tration and who have its president elected bv the European pup- 
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FIGURE 2 

The Institutional Cooperation Procedure 
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ulaticm; (2) the Furopean Parliament would evolve into a real 
legislative body -iinilar to tin 1 U.S. I lon-e of Representative-; and 
(3) Ihe Cuum il ot Ministers would ai t ^imiUir to the U.S. Senate. 

A third, more moitcsl proposal would -trciigtlu'ii thi' 
Furopean Parliament"- power- in certain area-; control over the 
Cumini— ion, the abihiv to midair legi-lation, and greater input 
into thi' final divisions taken In' thi' Council oi Vlini-lers. i. nder 
this proposal, tlio Parliament would haw ihe ability In confirm 
in ollin' oath individual member ot thi' ( onnnis-inn a-- well as 
tho ( umrnhMun's president similar to the U.S. Senate's 'advi-e 
and con-enl" power, hi addition. Parliament would have the 
power to remove Irom office indh idual c dlirmi-sioner- (a power 
the U.S. Senate dues not have regarding eahinet appointees!. 

The Deficit and the Treaty on Kurnpeaii Union. C learK. 
further integration with expanded power- lor the PC was politi- 
cally impossible unless thc'V were accompanied In change- to 
address the democratic deficit, 1 he Maa-lricht "I realv iiuludeil 
some -rich change-, although it remain- to be -ecu whether they 
will adequali'lv addre-s the problem. 

Some features ean most i learh be -ceil in the adoption ol 
the "co-dec i-ioii procedure" (Figure 3i, especially in compari-on 
to die cooperation prou'dure presented earlier (Figure 2). Note 
that there is now a "Conciliation Committee" designed (o give 
Parliament direct input into establishing changes in the proposal 
when it disagrees with the "common po-ition" adopted bv the 
Council. Thi- is intended as a mean- to allow for an acceptable 
compromise to modify the legi-lation to make it acceptable to 
both. 'I his i- especially necessarv because ol the rno-l -ignilicant 
change-, the addition ot Parliament - ultimate right of veto, some- 
thing absent previously. Before. Council could simply override 
the Parliament, alboit with a unanimous vole (Figure 2). Thus, 
with Parliament having the power to block Council, a mecha- 
nism to find compromise becomes important. 

However, policies still originate with the Commission, and 
Parliament cannot pass legislation ot its ow n. \olhing can be 
passed w ithout the approval of theC ouncil. Parliament did gain 
pow ers in the area ol appointment. It may approve the -eleitiun 
of the Commission, but only as a body, not as indh iduals. 

In terms ol the objections and proposals outlined earlier, one 
can sec that the 1 realv edged in the direction of overcoming the 
deficit, but the changes it brought are not remotely (.lose to the 
proposals suggested to transform the Union into a separate, 
democratically elected government of l.urope. 'Hie changes in 
the Trealv lonie closest to the "modest" third proposal men 
tinned above, albeit without either the power lo approve individ- 
ual commi— ioners or introduce legi-lation. And -o, the i]ue-tinn 
oi the democralic deficit remain- 

UNRESOLVED ISSUES IN THE FUTURE Ol* 
EUROPE: THE "WIDENING-DEEPENING" 
QUESTION 

Introduction. A third unresolved issue in the luture ol 
I'uropean unilidtion concerns the debate o\er the -mpe ol the 
Union's member-hip, the nature ol it- political iii-litution-. arid 
the degree ot its internal hartTumi/alion. At the lime ol the imple- 
mentation ol the SPA. this issue was consuming. On one side ol 
the debate were the "w idener- "-- thi- po-ition argued lor increas- 
ing ("widening") membership in the I'uropean Community to 
include almost an\ Fumpean counln who makes an application 
to join (i.e., the Furopean Free I fade A— oeiation il ITAl coun 
tries, the Pastern Furopean -tate-, Malta, ( vpni-, lurkovl I In 
the other -ide ol Ihe debate were Ihe 'deepener- Ihi- po-i(ion 
argued that the time i- not ripe lor enlargement and that the 
C ommuiiilv ought to strengthen ("deepen I il- internal leu-1- ol 
lamination among the llien Iw eh e-nieniber -late-. 

A- with all political debate-, the -upporler- ol each position 
portrayed Ihe other -ide in exaggerated and extreme term-. At 
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the time of the SPA, the "wideners" were characteri/ed by the 
"deepener-" a- wanting lo dilute the Community by adding too 
many new members too rap ; dlv and thu- change the 
Community into -ome sort of vague and loose' Pan-Furopeaii 
tree trade area with only voluntary cooperation among the coun- 
tries rather than ihe real unification charaileri-tii- thai the -ingle 
market of |W2 implied. The "deepener-" were characteri/ed In 
the "w ideiiei-" as wanting to create a l orlre— 1'urope, .in elite 
group of the then twelve-member -late- ilosed lo aliv outsider. 
As usual, Ihe truth could be found someplace between these two 
extreme i haractcri/alioiis. 

Ihe "deepening' evident in ihe implementation ol Ihe 
internal market, the adoption ol the Maastricht Treaty, and the 
dine toward Furopean Monetary Union— and the widening-- 
seen in ihe admission oi Sw eden, Finland, and .Austria— seem lo 
show that the Furopean Union proceeding on both fronts and 
thai this is now an empty debate, And yet, il is also likely that 
the same arguments will recur at each stage of lurther integra- 
tion and with each decision for admission to the FX". For this rea- 
son, il is useful to keep the broadening vs. deepening" debate in 
mind as events untold. Ibis -eclion revisit- the arguments about 
this is-ue. 

Previous enlargements of the Furopean Community. Prior 
to the addition of the hist three members, the Furopean 
Community had undergone three previo:.!- enlargements since 
its creation in t l '57bv the original six member- (Belgium, France, 
Italy. Luxembourg, The Xetherland-, and We-l Cernianv). Alter 
a very long and hitterlv-coiite-tecl negotiation proce-s which 
included two vetoo- bv the French, the L'lvted Kingdom — joined 
bv Denmark and the Irish Republic— -enli'ivd the Community on 
lanuarv I, IM?1 and thus increased its membership to nine. 

Thi- lir-l enlargement was an important mile-lone in the 
Furopean unification proce— . It wa- obviously a -ignilicant 
cwenl lor ihe three' new member- -- -ome sovereign decision- 
making powers we're Iraiislerred to Brussels and the PC institu- 
tions, Croat Britain renounced her in-ulaiitv bv becoming a 
"I uropean" country, and Denmark and the UK leti F'FI \ hut 
tile first enlargement in in" also repre-eiiled a -ignilicant event 
tor the original FC countries. Ihe -i\ original Furopean 
Community countries -fifteen years after the FFC began operat- 
ing and twenty years alter Ihe Furopean Coal and Steel 
Community -perceived the iniraatmmuniu lon-ensu- and uni- 
licalion levels to have been oi sufficient strength and stability to 
deal with the problems inherent in the expansion by t0 percent 
in the number ot participants in the deci-ion-making process and 
in Ihe marked increase in the group's heterogeneity. Decisions 
that previously had to synthesize six separate (and olten quite 
diverse) views now, in the po-t-PO period, had to reconcile 
nine national interests and positions. 

Norway was also scheduled to join the PL in this PI73 
enlargement Ihe Norwegian C lovernmenf , however, pul the 
question lo the Norwegian population in a rclcrenctum On 
September 2123, PC2, the \or,vegian population went to the 
polls to vote on accession to the FC; membership was rejected bv 
.i vole ol -td percent lor and ^4 percent again-l "iilrv . 1 he rcleren- 
cl u in wa- a nonhinding advi-urv opinion to the Norwegian par- 
liament, but the s'f,irfn/v' -non th* reader, in a formal sole, 
dei lined member-hip. Several rea-on- have been ad 'allied to 
explain the Norwegian oppo-ition to PC member-hip in P>72 7 V 

/ Uf l"<' I l/'.'/l'" I'i'/ifl. ill I' tr lh;- •III! IHh-IV- 1 '(hihj'- lifc'wnd ./ .1 ' .fjfo'i 
d'.i ki'tt ,/n,l iht'Ia Uitti , ,(u^i,)(c;i! •l.tilr.l viht .Clr' f)ii I ir,ilu a' 

\ ..'--I. ",' .1'.'- »»('\'e?; I'f'J /'lll'lf \l/'M-/i'> 1'l.lUill ,t*l!h'J lli'tll r'M' 

1 1 ■! /./.n/ ,«■,! ■ twin i ■:,! /'i lit • .d'l/wi.:'! -fit- i"'.' I'll'* I'/i-i,)),',-)! 
'/';.- .'rj'.' '.(nil I b > ■t.nl,,! -."',v '...' v, r •,vl;<> 

,i'hlf.J'i I'll li-!\S'/!,l.'n'l| /'U',i ■■■ ill I'll- i.iV Vi .11 '.v././ ~!/'.' /'/.h. .' / i 

■!,/>/ VI !.''-- .»i ('.'< 'i"/i i / !'h \i .'ii-/ ,otil,}i;"l .'. ■ /':. I.id.l ." 

!■',■,■. I'l/i / nie/v h", i - '/.'.'/in /'»'".' / ii 

Ihe Dani-h Prmie Mim-ler, |en- Olio Krai;, did not help 
matter- b\ scheduling the Dani-h I eterenduni w'/i'i the 
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FIGURE 3 
The Co-Decision Procedure 
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1 1 ommission deli\ ers j 
i a negative opinion 



■ t oumil, In qualiliod 
majorit \ , approves 
' Parliament's 
1 amendments and 
| adopts the 
instrument 



t omu il rejects \ 

j rarlianient's | 

ainendiiu'iits. j 

] C omu il President. ! 

1 with ('resident ol ! 
i Parliament, convenes! 

! the Conciliation | 

t dminiltee, assisted j 

by t omniission. i 



t iHini il approves 
Parliament's 
amendments 
unanimously and 
adopts the 
instrument 



t mil iliation t ommittcc 
reai lies agreement The 
instrument is adopted onlv 
il Parliament and C ouiuil 
adopt it In' absolute and 
qualified m.i|ontV, 
respei hveh 



t oiu iliation Committee does 
not reach agreement. Council 
nun . by qualilted majority, 

confirm the common 
pnsitiviu, \\ here applicable 
with the amendments 
proposed In Parliament 



Parliament, bv an absolute 
majoriU . rejects the proposal 
\\ hit h is not then aeeepted 



■ie l( I lelevvatum to the I tilled Mates |'1U|, |ii 1 | 
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Norwegian vote. Support tor flu' pro-IX position had nlvvavs 
been much stronger in Henmark lhan in Norway, .1 nd il the 
Danes h.ul voted fir^t, perhaps nwnv Num-i-gLui* might have 
been s\v.u 11I to change their minds. 

The EC .(sell contributed to the rejetlion In ,1 von untimeh 
and callous division. hist ,i short time before the relereiiclum, the 
Council (»l Ministers (without, ohv iousF, . Hit' Norwegian minis- 
ter) issued sunu- regulations on lishing right 1 - in coastal areas. 
Those regulations, which would have opened up Norwegian 
coastal areas to other IX countries, were perceived In manv poo- 
ple in Norw ay as a direct threat lo a vital national interest. I he 
action bv the Council >■! Ministers was pen rived as a symbolic 
gesture ol the FX 's ill will toward Norway. 1 he tishing-righls 
questinn was a decisive factor lor the ver\ large (up to 1 '3 per- 
cent) no veto in main- coastal and northern areas. 

Opponents ol cntrv were able U» convince manv 
Norwegians that the IX' stressed — rightlv or wronglv -industri- 
al grovvth .nid sterile economic development at the expense ol 
individual happiness and fulfillment, social concerns, and envi- 
ronmental quality. 1 hese arguments — some true, some lake - 
reinforced an eniiitinn.il nationalism among farmers and created 
real doubts about I lie lulure ol \orwav .is a member ol the 
European CumtnuuiTv. 

1 he decade of the PlSlk witnessed two additional enlarge- 
ments. Greece ]oined the C ommunitv as its tenth member on 
January 1, and on lanuary 1, P'Bti, Portugal and Spain 
increased the size ol the Community to twelve member slates. 
These latter members— Greece, Portugal, and Spain—were not 
quite at the usual level ol economic development required by the 
FX' for new members, but the Communitv w ished to make a 
political statement. Greece had just throw n oil the ruling military 
junta and w as sUnvlv returning to a democratic system: Portugal, 
after a long rule bv Antonio Sala/ar, and Spain, alter forty years 
of rule bv Francisco Franco, were also sluvvlv divesting them- 
selves of the remnants ol authoritarian rule. The Community, in 
bringing these toimtries in as members, helped to sohdilv the 
nascent democ ratic structures of the three countries. 

The nature ol the t ommunitv in the P'SOs w as ^ hanged pro- 
f'uundh bv the eutrv ol t.ieeie, Portugal, and Spain. Compared 
to the pre- PJHll period, the (. omnuinit\ became much more 
"Mediterranean;'' it had main- more features in common with 
newlv-inditstriali/ing economies such as Israel, and lower lea- 
hires in common with highK developed countries such as 
Sweden and Switzerland: it iiu hided two evcolotvial powers 
(Portugal and Spain) w hich, like Frame and the L nited 
Kingdom, make a pretense ol hav ing special responsibilities' in 
different areas ol the world; it became an agricultural superpow- 
er; it was now more culturally diverse; and marine, coasts, 
seabed, and lishmg-rtTalod resources had increased signilicanlh 
because ol Iberia's Atlantic coast. 

Some ol these changes are reinforced bv the lourlh enlarge- 
ment. Sweden and Finland add to the Scandinavian dimension 
of the culture. Finland brings Hie lust nation lo the Lnion that 
had been under a degree of Soviet influence. Additional lon e tor 
environmental concerns has been added. Hut these nations aPo 
represented a return to members more like the original nine 
highly developed, wealthy, industrialized countries. 

Current Pending Applications for Membership. Hie proce- 
dure tor admission into the European Union is that the applicant 
country negotiates the terms ol accession with the Commission; 
the (. ommission makes ,1 recommendation lo the Count il ol 
Ministers; the C ouncil bv a unanimous vote at'tepls the appli- 
cant (subject to veto bv the European Parliament) and tails lor a 
treaty ol aiu'ssiutl lo be dl.mll up lilslialh the content ol the 
treaty has alreadv been clet uled L the Ueatv is then tvttiiied bv all 
governments concerned (the torrent member stales and the new 
member states). 

At present, there are three Uunial applu ations pending lor 
Union membership outside ol the lormor Wats.iw Pad nations 
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Cyprus (IWO), Malta (IW)), and Turkey (F)S8). Norway's appli- 
cation was accepted, but the Norwegian voters once again reject- 
ed membership in November of I'W4. Switzerland is seriously 
considering applying tor membership. Cither European coun- 
tries ---Ft tland, I hmgarv. the Czech Republic, Slovakia, Bulgaria, 
and Romania have negotiated "association agreements" (called 
"Europe agreements"). The Baltic countries ot Estonia, I atvia, 
and Lithuania as well as Slovenia are also negotiating Furope 
agreements. Furope agreements include a commitment lo reduc- 
ing trade barriers, but also, most significantly, lo the gradual 
implementation ot harmonization policies designed to bring 
these nations into accord with the policies of the internal market. 
"The agreements . . . form the backbone ot the EC's pre-accosston 
strategy. . . ." (Furoeom PW^, 2). In other words, all of these 
nations hope tor membership in the EC, and the Lnion is using 
the ag. cements as a method lo determine which will be accepted, 
and when. 

The Unresolved Issue. The issue of enlarging the Union 
brings with it several difficult questions that the FU has yet to 
resolve. Past history and current relations between certain pairs 
of countries would seem to militate against the admission of spe- 
cific countries. For example, the traditional hostility between 
Greece and Turkey would first have to be resolved before 
Greece, who has a veto over any new members, would agree to 
Turkey's membership. 

A second problem concerns military alliances, the role of 
NATO, and neutralism. Of the current fifteen members, Ireland, 
Sweden, Finland, and Austria are outside of NATO (France is 
not a formal member, but has close cooperation with NATO's 
command structure). They are also neutral countries. Other pos- 
sible future members — Poland, Hungary, the Czech Republic, 
Slovakia, Romania, Bulgaria, and in a sense, Estonia, I. atvia, and 
Lithuania-- were members of the Warsaw Pact. It could be very 
difficult, if not impossible', to create a common foreign policy for 
an enlarged L nion if the membership contained NATO mem- 
bers, neutrals, and Inrmer Warsaw Pact countries. The L nion has 
vet to devise a solution to this issue. 

A third unresolved issue concerns the institutional frame- 
work and voting procedures w ithin the L 111011 when and it new 
members are admitted The Council ot the European Union (for- 
merly Council of Ministers) is the major decision-making unit 
within the EL,' and each state has an equal vote (except tor the 
"qualified majority" votes). Opposition has been voiced bv sever- 
al countries to anv enlargement which would give' some rather 
quite small states (i.e., Malta, Cyprus) equal influence and power 
to the larger states. But to insist on a reduced role lor these new 
members would be to create a dual class of membership — real 
members with equal power and quasi-members with much less 
power. I his is a situation that no one' in Europe is advocating, 
but the issue is still unresolved. 

A final issue with the admission ol new members eotuorns 
the cultural, ethnic, and religious diversity of the enlarged 
Union. Muth opposition has been v oiced against lurkev's appli- 
tation lor these reasons. 1 he opponents to lurkev's membership 
in the EU cite Lurkev's "non -European" ethnicity and its Islamic 
culture. The oificial Union pronouncements never refer lo this 
issue, but lor the European population as a whole, the 1 urks pre- 
sent an entirely different set ot issues than did, lor example, the 
•\listrtai1s or the 'swedes. [Tvis issue also lias not vet been 
resob etl. 

So, despite the ret en I LU enlargement, might these factors 
halt lurther widening? Will enlargement prove a crucial stum- 
bling block in political, loreign policy, and security integration 1 
And isn't it likelv that tPe deeper harmonization and political 
integration proceed, the more dilliculU other nations will ha\c 
meeting the criteria lor membership ' Will the advocates ol 
enlargement call tor a halt to lurther integration tor this reason? 
Il seems thai the bioadening deepening issue will remain lor a 
long time to c nine. 
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Endnotes 

1 . l or a full disciNsmn ot Hit' Iroe eiri illation ol plu sii i.uis w Hint) 
tlii" T vi rci |n'iHi t'i'tiimunilv. see: loon llurwit/. I'm' I i rr 
Cll i itlillion .if I'liu^h /./it- IV/f'mi ///r lh>vj<i\iii { owni >! t! u 
lAkkTshut, I Lints., L K: A\ I'lun v -( n>\\ or, l l WJ). See also I eon 
1 luru it/, "I a I .ibro i irculation dos modeciiis J 1 iiiloricur do la 
Commun.iute econuniiciiie europeenne. I.e c.is do la Trance, ' 
Ri-i-iie I .fiiii\iii--t' A'fiJ/rcs >OthtIc-> (Paris), \1 11, "! <|ul\- 
Septembor P>SS), I t-2V The Migrant Fhvsiciaii and Turopean 
Integration." Gf'i/i'/s ,lr N>. lolo^ir ol do fV(ifiH;n//i/i/V .Vfi'dfui/cs 
(Paris), \o. "? !P»NM1, and Tho Rolo ot National and Regional 
Interest (Groups in tho Implementation ot ICO Decisions: Tin- 
Medical Associations .md tho Free C ircul.itir.ii ol Phvsiciaiis 
Within tho Turopean ConiniutiiTv," paper presented .it tho 
Roundtable on Intergovernmental Org.uii/atieitis, 'liistitution.il 
Features ,md Management Tools in ICOs: A Need tor 
Comparative Ana Ivsis," Werner |. hold, Chair. Intoi n.ition.il 
"studios Association Mooting. 1 oiulon, IK (M.uih IN- April I, 

IWII, T.2 Ills, pp 

2. I host 1 c.isos ,iro identical to tho Anioric.in ease H/'yc/iiii- ." 
i'u\ini,i. 421 L'.S.S(W 1 1 "->7 Bigclow u .is convicted bv .1 Virginia 
court lor publishing .111 advertisement ol how Virginia residents 
could obt.iin ,i legal .lbortion in New Vork (abortions — .is well .is 
disseminating inlorni.ition .lbout .lbortions - was illegal in 
Virginia at tho Unlet. The Supreme Court ruled that the relevant 
statute violated tho First Amendment. The Court ruled that a 
state could not prevent the dissemination within the slate ot 
information about an acth itv that was legal in another st.ite. The 
opinion concluded with tho remark that \ irginia's interest in reg- 
ulating what Virginians mav hoar or read about what goes on in 
other st.ites or in shielding its citizens from information about 
activities outside its borders w as not entitled to anv weight. 
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Chapter 7 



The Single European Market and 
Its Effect on the World 

George M. Vredeveld 1 



EXTERNAL RELATIONSHIPS OF THE 
EUROPEAN UNION 

Introduction. I ho dc\ olopnicnl ol a unilicd iiitcrti.il market 
in vvh.it was then tlv Furopean t'ommunit\ (Ft) .md tliv exten- 
sion ot the integration into the Furopean Union (IT) through tin' 
Maastricht I'reatv may be one ot this century's most signiticant 
iVcimmtii" and political experiments. Bui the impact ot' the experi- 
ment will not he limited to Europe. K • the impleiiieiit.ition of 
internal trade policies nearly akvavs has external effects and 
external events influence internal proc esse*.. 1 he fact is, external 
and internal events are verv much intertwined. 

The unification process, or as it is often called, the Single 
European Market (SE.\U was prompted in large part by extern il 
factors. Bv P'S^, the Community's economic position compared 
with the rest ot the world had deteriorated. Its exports to third- 
world countries w ere losing ground to other developed countries 
and the Community was gaining a smaller share ot foreign mar- 
kets than the United States and Japan. This threat ot increasing 
foreign competition largely influenced the Ft' to adopt the White 
Paper and to pass the Single European Act in P«v~ with imple- 
mentation beginning in l l fH7. 

This chapter shifts the fonts from the internal to the external 
effects ol unification. It describes the major trade relationships oj 
the EU with other countries, defines present external policy, 
examines the impact ol the unification process on external polics . 
and considers the probable impact ot the SIM on the rest ol the 
w orld. 

The Extent of L U Trade and Investment. I he IT" clearlv has 
.1 strong interest in the rest ot the world. As a percentage ot its 
Gross liomestic 1'rodtkt (CHIT, the EU imports and exports to 
non-PL countries a substantial amount. In P'SX it exported "P. 
ot its CDF and imported L) .7'- . Bv comparison, exports and 
imports tor lapan were, rcspecliveh . ''A', ,-md iv(v , ot CDPaiid 
tor the Iniled states M I', and cue. . Bv PW2, the twelve Ft 
members accounted tor I ^' • ot world exports- the U.S.. : and 
lapan • . 

Figure 1 illustrates the extent ol 1 I s trade (nol including 
the three new member stales). 1 he' IT imported approximately 
SI Id billion ot goods and ser\ ices hum the countries comprising 
the Furopean Free hade .Association il'F'lAI while it exported 
SI20 billion worth ol piochu ts to them. 1 his extensive trade part- 
Iv explains win thiee 1 I I A countries (Sweden. I inland, and 
Austria) have now |oiucd the union. "1 he value ot its export to 
\orth Amcinan cuunlrics (I nited states, t anada and Mexicoi 
equalled more than sltii) hillton while its imports ec|ualled s| 12 
billion. For lapan and 1 aim America exports to the PL totalled 
S^T.l billion and s2 t| .~ billion respec tn el\ , while imports troni 
the IT amounted to S2'ih billion and si \S billion respec liveh 
Its trade with Pasiern I urupe, the U>PFt' countries, and A I tic a 
was less c'xtc nsi\ c. but still siguiiu ant. 

In addilion to extensive trade. I nton mil nen-L mon tirms 
have invested heav ih in eac h olhei s mil nines. 1 his c 1 oss-nn est 
men! iclalionship is ospee nil K strong In twe en the 1 I and lire 
I. nited stales, linking the two legions together 111 such a wa\ 
that events 111 one region h.ne ,1 pioltuilid impact cm c'\enls in 
the other. 

I xtem.il Irade Relationships. Manv l.n Im- h.ne mtlii 
eiued the toimulation ol the 1 I s present external Irade relation 
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ships One is the' Central Agreement on lariils and Irade 
i(.AFI 1. originally signed In 23 countries ,n F<4~ and now 
totalling more ihan UM. Another is its gcMgraphic.il proximity to 
other nations. A third its historv o! association with former 
colonies. 

GATT is a major ellort to promote a system ol trade based 
on principles ol free trade and reduced taritts. It establishes rules 
and provides a setting for solutions to international trade prob- 
lems. Central leatures of CA iT include the principles of Hiwm/j-- 
1 nw/JJiffjeii and multilateral reciprocity, .\on-discriniination 
specities that a signatory to GATT must treat products Iroin one 
signalers- in the same way it treats the products from any other 
signatory. X]nliikit , );il mi pithily stipulates that the advantages in 
trade (i.e., reduced tariffs cm some product) conlerred to one 
country must be extended to all other members ot GAIT. 
1 low-ever, CI ATT allows lor manv exceptions, such as the forma- 
tion of custom unions and preferential trading agreements 
between countries. 

PREFERENTIAL TRADE RELATIONSHIPS 

Although preferential trade relationships are allowed by 
GAP", the\ detinitolv are not consistent with the spirit of 
GAITs principle ol multilateral reciprocity. CM ten they are a 
result of countries seeking some protection Irom the Common 
External Tariff (t FT) or seeking assurances that they will not 
lose market shares in a particular product. The FT' had c reated a 
distinctive prelerenti.il system of trade agreements with third 
parts countries to such an extent that verv tew countries were 
subjected to the tull CF'I . Pxcepi lor the FIT A agreements, these 
preferential arrangements did not seem to be ot significant eco- 
nomic benefit to the Ft". I lowcver, thev may h.ne helped the Ft' 
to strengthen its political influence in tliesegeogr.iphic.il regions. 

Trade with EI'TA, 1 he most important preterenti.il trade 
relationship the Furopean Community has had was with the 
countries in the Furopean Free Trade Association (ITTAl. Seven 
countries (Austria. Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the I nited Kingdom) initially signed the ITT A 
agreement in piod to eicate a loose free trade region. They chose 
not to 10111 the original si\ Ft' countries 111 a more lurtn.il custom 
union that eliminated all tariffs among these countries and estab- 
lished a common external tarilt. In IM73, when the UK and 
Penmark (and later Porlug.il) lett FIT A to |om the Ft , the 1 1 1 A 
countries were concerned about the potential loss of trade, lo 
compensate, the 1 t negotiated verv liberal trade laws with 
1 I I A. I roe trade now exists in all industrial goods, but not in 
agi ic iilltiral proihu ts. 

I ITA-1 t tiade w as quite important to the 1 (. . but c\ en 
more important to 1 IT A. In F'^ti it accounted lor about 2nA'; ol 
all 1 (. merchandise exports, hut loi 1 1 1 .A , it was a si/eable 
V.V . . Some ol the countries in FFI A are especially alloc ted, lor 
example, the PC sold more goods and services to Switzerland 
and Sweden than it did to lapan; it sold more lo \orua\ than to 
( anada Us era 11. the FT historic ally had a trading surplus with 
I I PA, that is, the total \alue ol w hal H exported to 1 I I A was 
greater than the total \alueof what it imported. As noted earlier, 
this trade relationship was, perhaps, a dining t.utoi tor the 
application ol \vislna, Sweden, 1 inland and \01wav (whose 
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voters turned down membership) to the European L n ion . It 
might presage further HL enlargement. 

Trade with the Mediterranean ami AC? Countries. The 
Mediterranean countries, which supph Hit- HI with many raw 
materials and oil, also have preferential trade relationships w ith 
the EL. These relationships began with Frances agreement with 
its former colonies of Morocco. Tunisia and Algeria. Special trad- 
ing relationships now have been expanded to include most of the 
other Mediterranean countries, with especially strong relation- 
ships with Turkey, Malta, C yprus, and Israel. Significantly, as 
pointed out In Thompson in C hapter I, the former three had all 
applied to join the l-.C IW). 

The I : .C also had established preferential trade relationships 
with the less developed countries ot .Africa, the C aribbean, and 
the Pacific (commonly called the ACT countries) through three 
Lome conventions signed in the 1470s and 1480s. These preferen- 
tial agreements often were based on the member states' relation- 
ships with its former colonies whose tradition of high wages in 
the public sector and high minimum wage legislation still plague 
them. This has limited their competitiveness, causing their share 
of total exports to the FU to fall and to grow at a slower rate than 
the exports of other less developed countries 

France probably benefits most from the EU"s Mediterranean 
and ACT preferential agreements. Ik-cause ot its historically close 
relationship to these countries tmanv of which are French speak- 
ing) France has been able to sell them some of its goods that were 
difficult to trade at high prices in other countries. It supplied 
about 40'; of Francophone imports between l l >75 and 1482. 
Trade with ACT countries historically provided a significant 
trade balance tor the EC; however, as far as overall EL trade is 
concerned, the effect of these agreements has been minor. 

NON-PREFERENTIAL TRADE 
RELATIONSHIPS 

Trade with Central and liastern Europe. Ft" trade relations 
with Central and Fastern Furopean (CHE) countries were non- 
preterential: that is, no special concessions wee offered these 
countries that were not available to other GATT members. Since 
World War II, the FC had limited trade with CLE countries 
which had their own trade bloc — the Council tor Mutual 
Economic Assistance, commonly called COMECON. COME- 
CON, which was abolished in lanunry 1 441, was tied closely to 
the Soviet Union and was strongly affected by its actions, [luring 
the lite of COMECON, most ot the CFF countries' trade took 
place within this bloc. 

since the end ot I4K4, Central and liastern European coun- 
tries have been undergoing dramatic political and economic 
changes. As these changes have occurred, there has been a reduc- 
tion ot the type ot tension that existed in the past. The FT' has 
established direct assistance programs for these countries, 
including the I'liare program and participation in the European 
Bank for Reconstruction and development. I lowovcr. the magni- 
tude ot trade is still quite small. 

Since l'W\ Bulgaria, the Czech Republic, Hungary, Poland, 
Romania and Slovakia have signed "Europe Agreements' which 
grant them associate member status with the El The Europe 
Agreements create closer cionomii and political lies between the 
EC and each countrv, but do not guarantee membership into the 
FT.'. 1 lungarv and the Czech Republic, the most promising coun- 
tries |nr membership, haw set an ambitious goal lor membership 
bv the year 20011 1 he Europe Agreements will eventually lead to 
the c lealion ol a bee hade /one betw een the associated i ouHlrU's 
and the 1 I bv eliminating tarilts and quotas over a ten \ ear peri- 
od, lloucvci, Europe Agreements are bilateral with the f t , 
while tliey enhame trade between the FT" and the associated 
countries, there are not trade agreements between the associated 
countries themselves. I he European C oinniission has recom- 
mended that Estonia, 1 atvia, I ithuamu, and Slovenia also itnn- 
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plele Europe Agreements and have the same standing as the six 
current associate countries. 

Trade with Japan. Given the size ot both economies, the 
trade between Japan and the lit' has been limited. But even with 
limited trade, Japan has experienced large trade surpluses. In 
b>84, for example, lapan's exports to the EC amounted to $52.1 
billion and its imports were valued at $23.(-> billion. These contin- 
uing negative trade balances caused the EC to ask |apan lor vol- 
untary export restraints (\'ERs) on sensitis e products, including 
consumer electronic goods. By the mid -1480s these YFRs had 
been applied to more than one third ot Japanese exports to the 
EC. The Union continues to be apprehensive about Japanese 
trading policy and has expressed its determination to prohibit 
practices that would be harmful to the economies ot its member 
states. 

Trade with the United States. The trade relationship 
between the United States and the EU has been extensive since 
World War II. Over the years, the U.S. consistently has been the 
largest bilateral trading partner of the Union. In 1488, the EC 
bought 24' ; of U.S. exports, with Canada purchasing 22'; and 
lapan only 12'; . American investments in the EU have increased 
at an even faster rate than trade with the Union. The EU is now 
the recipient of nearlv 40'"; of all direct U.S. investment, which is 
considerably higher than the 18'; it received in l%0.'The share 
of EU direct foreign investment that goes to the United States is 
nearly fit)'; . Importantly, investment activ ities and export activi- 
ties often complement each other. In many cases, exports follow 
an expansion of investment ties. In 1488, 33'.' of American 
exports to the EC were shipped to European subsidiaries of 
American companies. 

Besides hav ing strong economic ties, the United States 
plaved a significant role in the development of the trading cli- 
mate of the EC through the Marshall Plan and by supporting 
both EC unification and CI ATT. Since the EU's trade relations 
wrth the U.S. are of the "non-preferential" type, GATT has had a 
major influence on their relationships. But, GATT cannot solve 
all trade issues and there hav e been some notable disagreements 
about trade policy involving the EU's Common Agricultural 
Program (CAP) and regulation of the serv ices industry. 

EXTERNAL TRADE POLICY 

Foundations of Policy. Even before the unification of tin- 
then-EC' s markets gained new momentum w ith the White Paper 
(1485) and Single European Act (activated in 1487), it was clear 
that the formation ot a rational internal market created the need 
tor a complementary external policy. As early as 1448, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxembourg agreed to remov e all 
intra-regional tariffs and to establish a common external tariff. 
With the formal establishment of the European Communities in 
14^8, the EEC Treaty recognized the need for a common external 
policy, as stated in Article 1 13 ". . . necessarily, as the EC devel- 
ops its internal communication, the need to develop an ex .'rnal 
policy becomes more essential." The European Court helped to 
make this operational bv granting the Community the power to 
conclude agreements with third party countries to the exclusion 
ot the member states. This gave the Community powers at the 
international level that member stales no longer had. 

The FIT' Ireatv abo described the principles and philoso- 
phy of the EC's external policy. Article 18 declared an intention 
to ". . . contribute to the development of international trade and 
the lowering of barriers to trade bv entering into agreements 
designed on a basis ol reciprocity and mutual advantage, to 
seduce c usloiiis duties. . ," Artie le 58 embrai eel the principle ot 
non discrimination bv assuring foreign businesses that locate in 
the EC that they shall ". . . be treated in the same vvav as natural 
persons who are nationals ot member states." Article I 10 empha- 
si 'ed the goal ot contributing ". . . to the harmonious develop- 
ment ot world trade, the progressive abolition ot restrictions on 
international trade and the lowering ol custom barriers," 
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Implementation of External Policy. While Ihe "olikial" 
principles stated above reflect a liberal trade policy ti e., elimina- 
tion of trade restrictions), Ihc- actual lormatkni ol the pehc.- has 
been somewhat different. The IMntK saw reductions in tariffs 
which stimulated intra- and extra-Community trade. Hut the 
l l 17()s and early were different. The itureasjng use ol pro- 

teetic>iiistic agricultural policies and preferential agreements 
often reduced trade. The police that has been formulated 
appears to be an attempt to respond to economic benefit*-, politi- 
cal pressures and special interests, both w ithin and outside ol the 
Union, ['he following paragraphs describe the components ol the 
economic policy of the then-EC that have had a mapr influence 
on the Union's external relationships. 

Common Tariffs and National Quotas, lo a large extent, 
the EC's common export tariff resulted from negotiations th.it 
were necessary to eliminate infra-bine trading barriers. 
Individual national tariffs that existed before the formation of the 
European Economic Comtnunitv were replaced bv the C H I . In 
accordance with the (.5 ATT, the CFT was not to be fixed at a 
higher or more restrictive level than the avenge ot the tariffs thai 
the member countries applied before the formation ot the cus- 
toms union. In most cases the average CHT was sot below exist- 
ing tariffs in member states, vet it was higher than existing tarilfs 
in some countries such as West Germane. From l l i5S to the 
EC's CHT fell from an av erage of 12.5'; to about (■>'. . Exceptions 
to these tariff's and quotas constitute the preferential trade agree- 
ments that the EC made with other groups such as the EFTA 
countries; previous colonies; and manv of the developing coun- 
tries in the Atlantic, Caribbean, and Pacific (ACT) group dis- 
cussed at the beginning of this chapter. For example, Caribbean 
fruit growers were guaranteed a minimum basic quota of 5,1100 
tons ot bananas to UK markets, while Fiance provided similar 
guarantees to French Caribbean and African producers. 

In spite of the desire to develop a common external police. 
Article 1 15 ot the EEC Treaty provides member states the right to 
establish import quotas on specilic products produced in speeilu 
countries. More than 70' « ol these quotas apply to textile and 
apparel goods and another lb' . cover other indiN'iial goods. 
Those most affected are lapan (primarilv automobiles,), the 
newly industrializing Asian countries (textiles), the lormer Sov iet 
Union, and other Central and Eastern European countries I so ol 
Article 115 means thai anv single member state can establish its 
own quotas over certain goods from selected non-Comnumttv 
countries. The quotas apply regardless ol whether thev come 
directly from the producing country or indirectlv through one ol 
the other member states. Thus, a firm in one lountrv (e.g.. 
Gormanv) can import a product that is not protected in ifs euun- 
trv , but will not be able to sell the product in another F'L countrv 
(e.g., Spain) if it v iolates that countrv 's quotas. 

Although the EL has made some reccnl progress in rodiu- 
ing the number ot products protected under Article 1 \ \ the use 
ot this article continues. Obvunislv, its application is m conflict 
v\ ith the spirit of unilkation and the tree nun ement ol goods. (. If 
course, ,i SFM that is lullv operational and Article 1 15 are nuon- 
sistont, since when trade barriers are remov ed, there will be no 
reasonable wav to prohibit goods from moving from a member 
state thai does not assess a quota to one that does. Moreov er, 
official documents describing long-term policy m the wake ol the 
Maastricht Treaty point (o FT.' efforts toward the sun esstul 
completion ot the [CA'I 1 | Uruguay Round ol multilater.il negoti- 
ations. In fact, the single maikct and the I iitguav Round are 
complementary since both aim at opening world markets 
(European Commission Delegation to the United Slates |mcm, | ii 

lechnical Regulations and Standards. While il mav appeal 
thai technual regulations and standards are prmianlv internal 
issues, the\ have become an integral pail ol external polhv 
Standards, which define the legal requirements of a prodiut. 
range from the specification ol the voltage tor eleiltu.il apph 
ante"- lo the content and ingredients ol ihoiolato-- and Feci 
Initially, these standards were imposed al national levels u> limit 
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i nmpctition Irom within ihe ( omnumilv 1 hev akoian be used 
t(i restrict competition Irom non-Union producers bv establish- 
ing regulations and standards that are diltkul! lor non-FL firms 
lo meel. 

A major objective ol the sfM was lo harmoni/e standards 
it'llltvi the ComnumiU . I here also has been progress in reducing 
Ihe number ot technual regulations and standards tor non-Union 
countries. Basically, there are fwo types of standards — those 
based on a publk interest objective (e.g , health and salety) and 
those thai are not. In the later uise, the Lilian has adopted the 
principle of mutual recognition which holds that prodiut*- law- 
fully produced and sold in one member state lannol be stopped 
Irom being imported into another member slate. Thus, it a prod- 
uct in this category meets the standards ot one EL' countrv, it can 
be sold in all ot the F'L' count rie*-, Willi public interest objective*;, 
however. di; ; ering irgulatiotis thai exist from one member state 
to another are not subject to mutual recognition. 

Related to this is the issue of Ihe testing and certification of 
prodmts thai meet the standards In December l l >K l >. the 
Community committed ilsell lo mutual recognition ol member 
states' testing facilities and agreed to the introduction of certain 
international guidelines in this area. Furthermore, there is some 
talk a bnut accepting testing results ol non-Union laboratories, 
lilts would be a major stop forward m removing obstacles to 
trade 

Anti-Dumping. Humping is the practice ot a firm Irom one 
country selling a product below cost' in another country in 
order to establish a presence in that market or simple to get rid 
of unwanted and temporary inventory surplus. FL companies 
can request protection from (.lumping In tiling a complaint with 
the Commission. The Commission investigates the complaint 
and if there is sufficient ev idence to justitv the complaint, an offi- 
cial proceeding is initiated. Afler hearings, in which Ihe non- 
union exporter i an argue its L ase, the Commission recommend** 
lo the European ( ottmil what action should be taken. If it is 
determined that .lumping has taken place, the EL can apply 
duties that ollen reach rales of "il'-5li\ ot the value ol the prod- 
ucts that are deemed to be dumped. 

In practice' il is very difficult lo establish when a good is 
being sold below iost. I siiallv il is lahulated lo be anv thing 
below the price or normal value' ol the ptoduct m the home 
lountry. If a firm has excess capacity, the additional costs of 
making more product*- could be vvrv low. But il Ihe linn sells 
these products at a low price, ev en though il mav be highly prof- 
itable lor the firm, il could be interpreted lo be dumping. 

Until PCh, anli-dumping measures were seldom considered 
by the FX Commission; tor example, Irom 1*17(1 to l l >7<->, this mea- 
sure was used only lh times. Since that time, however, there has 
been an increasing use ol this policy. Between l l C7 and l M S4, 301 
proieedings were initiated, most ol which were filed against 
non-market ciononiv countries.. Within the lategorv of market 
eionomv countries, products from Ihe I nited Males and lapan 
were ihe most frequent targets. 

Anli-dumping proceedings haw been severely criticized bv 
non-Union firms. Ihe proceedings ollen are considered to be 
pohlual decisions, sjrjie praiiiee*. that are accepted lor exporters 
m one i oimtrv mav verv w ell be rejet ted lor exporters m another 
countiv Furthermore, the anti-dumping legislation gives the 
(. ommission considerable llexibihtv m delermining il proceed- 
ings should be initialed I here I .s been Ihe tear that attti-dump- 
mg measuies uin be used as an mstiumenl lo promote certain 
Union products bv protecting those industries from more elti- 
i ient non-Union prodm ers. especially the Japanese. 

Public Piticureinent. Vmulnig lo the I euhini i P'KHi 
report, prodiuts pun based bv gov eriinieiital bodies ikual, 
regional and national) represented almost |V, ol ihe 
C ommunitv's gross national product at Ihat time Despite (he 
existing legislation requiring open bidding, publu authorities 
still tend lo plan' tbeii orders lor prodiuts with domestic enter- 
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prive-. In I k 's7 the I timmi-Mnn pie-onied a iclerm p.u kage 1 1 1 . 1 1 
made tlii' bidding priu c— more open and iran-pai cut and 
exleiidcd l hi' 1 uli— to -ei lor- pii'\ iou-Iv nui 1 oV civil hv the ongi- 
11, 1I legt-l.tlioii. iiuliuliiig leh\onimtim< alinn. eiiergv and w ,1 u-i 
Guideline-, ho .. es 01* gave porniis-ion lo [he member -tale- lo 
give -ume pi ok reiue lo l enuitiimtv loinpanio- .1- opposed lo 
non-C oniinuniU iomp,)iiie- 

I ho -iini'-- lul reabAiiinn 01 llu"-e reform- will depend on 
thi' member -Lite- w illnlgnc».- to abide bv [he requirement- -el 
bv tlii- t mil 111 1 --1 on \ lon'Mt -ludv lOiuiiii l I'll h'< llu- 
Cinnmi— urn knind lh.it ot -01110 i.i'Hl prm odine- lor aw aiding 
public conlracl-. more than "di 1 \ inlaid! oxt-ting I C law 111 -onu- 
vvov l lu- i lk-i t on non-L 111011 predui 01- ,i!-o \\ ill depend 011 llu- 
extent to vvhuh pivterciite i- given to I uuiii piitdlk or- .mil llu- 
definition ol vv hat 1-. .1110 vv hat 1- not. a L nion prodiu I. 

R 11 lei of Origin and Local Content. 1 ho L nion - rule- or 
origin ot good- and Ux>\\ content ha\o .1 proloimd external diet I 
Tin- C oniiiii— 1011 11-0- tho-i- rulo- to determine whether a good 1- 
or i- not L 111011 and llui-. vvh, ,ner quotas. L111II-, or othi-r oxtor- 
Ii.ll polk 10- applv to tlii- -all- ol ilio good. I or example, it .1 good 
sati-lio- llu- I L rulo- o! origin and can bo ila — itu'd a- ,1 I nion 
prodiut. publu pi 01 uii-nii-nt law- give it -onu- advantage ovoi 
llnril nuiiitn product-. SmiilarK. -nno -everal member -tale- 
have import quota- 011 n-rlain non-1 I proiiiut-. llu- rulo- ol ori- 
gin ai'i- important 111 detoi mining il the good- will bo -iib|i\l to 
the quota-. 

Allhough doli'imi na lion ol origin \\ ould -com lo bo a -implo 
ta-k. it can bo ditlicult and even arbitrary llu- origin ol a piod- 
uct 1- ca-ilv dotorminod it il 1- prod ui od onh in 0110 1 euntrv . I he 
ditlicultv come- when it 1- proil in i-d 111 moiv Ih.ui 0110 coinilrv. 
oni- ol w hiih. i- a member -tak-. l lu- C 01111111— ion now nin-ider- 
thi' origin ol the prndiut to bo tho unmtiv w horo tho la-t -ub- 
-kinti.il and 01 ononiii allv iii-tilii'il pron-— 01 oporalion i- larru-d 
(Hit" in tho maiuiMt tan- ol tin- prodiut. I hi- ink-rprolalion ha- 
allowi'd (lu 1 L'nion lo appK anti-dumping laritf- to prodiut- that 
actuaik are a— einblod in llu- 1 L but do not meet iho kk.il con- 
tent requirement-. Iherelore. -otting up an a---i-mbl\ or prodiu- 
tion operation- in Iho I nion doo- not guarank-i 'Ivt tlu- prodiut 
will be 1 on-idi-i od ,111 I L good, unlo— llu- L nion wa- tin- la-t 
aroa 111 which -.■i!--/, /;!/(, 1/ prudintuin inourrod. In pratttio. tlu- 
ruk' 1- \ agiu- and opon lo C 01111111— ion intorpri'lalum. I lu- ili-i lo- 
tion llu- C'omnii— 1011 oiijnv- 111 ml- ••proting iho rulo give- it -ig 
nitkant pow or lo ti'iv or ro-trii t llu- niarkol lor 1 ortain pi oiliu 1-. 

The Common Agricultural I'olii^ Iho mo-l -ignil u ,1111 
I'Xii-ption to Iroo Irado 1- llu- I L - C 0111 on \grii ultiiral Polk* 
(C API. Prok-ition ol llu- agi u ullural iiulu-tr\ h,i- boon prailin-il 
Mru o tho Nth ii-nlnn . o-poiialh 111 haiuo hah and C n-rniain 
Allot World War II tin- -igniluanl loud -horlago- 111 I mopo plu- 
tlu- -varut\ ot loi'i'ign iiuroiiis w.ith w tlu h 10 iniporl Umd pro 
\ idod add ilimial roa-on- lo lonitmio in -iippi»tt doiiio-tn agn- 
cuHiiri- 

Whon loiulihon- loi iho I uiopoan ! iimoinu l omnmnitv 
w 01 1- boing -ol dow n ii w a- 1 ioar Ihat .1 balaiu o had li - bo -Irlii k 
bolwoi'ii Iho inloro-l-ol I .i-rnian\ and l i.iiuc Irjiuo a Lugo 
agriiiillur.il proihui-i thougjil il lonkl nuroa-i it-oxpiul- to 
C u-i mam In 'uniting agi it ultiiral nnporl- tioin tion c oniinuniU 
proiluioi- 1 '.ii I lu ' iiu -i 0. thou- wa- -onu .uivant.igo to iioaliii;,-, 
among ki 1 mi 1- ,1 povvorttil ]">oliluai u •ii-ltliu'iu \ a- a hiihvail- 
again-l po— il'k" -01 uilwi thioak 

In l ,, "''i, tho I t dt'i lilod lo -uppoil agi ii nltui o in nuk-i !o 
permit k--- ollu u-nl t oninnimn 1.11 uior- lo -las in bu-ino— and 
to in-ure thnl iboii- woukl bo ahuiuLinl -uppho- ol lood In llu- 
limitod -011-0 I \l ' h.i- boon in orw holniiiv.-.K -llu.-— till il -!un 
ukileil piodi u I ion and uuioa-od Iho iinonii ol ('nth Lug.e and 
small lai n 101 - \- an internal poll. \ . c \l ' ha- boon -o\ 1T11 1 1 1 iti 
it/od In IHiu I uropo.in lountiio- and al-o ha- boiomo sou 
e\pon-i\o A- ol l v '"l I hi' t I wa- -pi'iuling appioxnnalok ■'i 1 
ol it- buslget on I \P 

CAP giiar.intoo- thai I 111011 tai moi - 1 an -ill I hen piodiii K 
at lerlani prito k-\rl- freleiuvl lo a- t \P 111I01 \ oiitioil pn.o-i 
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Ihal niton ,110 nun 1 ,1- high a- prue- Ihal would o\i-l 111 a umv 
pohino maikot, lo i-n-iiii Ihal 1 he.ipor nun L 111011 agruultural 
piodiiil- do iiol di-pkue I nion piodiiil-, I VP impo-o- a li-vv 
on imported lood piodiiil- lobiinu pru o- ol imported good- i;i 
lino w ith L 111011 pru o- 

1 ho 11 - majoi hading partiior- u--peii,llh Iho L mted 
MaU-i ha\e nimpkiiued that Ihov -utlor !rom C AP in -evoral 
wa\-. I ir-t. tin- aititvialh high I L lood pruo- uvuted b\ C AP 
load to nurea-i'il ilonu'-tu prodiulioii. di-plaiing tood exporl- 
lo tlu- 1 L . 'loiund. tanil- plaeoil on lood I'xportod to tho I L h.ne 
u'duied tho-o .'\porl- and harmed non-L 111011 larinor-. 1 or 
oxamplo. trom I l 'r->ii- >»S I s. agricultural expnil- to the 1C" 
doi linod I rem lo ■ Ion ■ ol I C import-. 

C \ P al-o a 1 1 0 1 1- 11011 - 1 11 1011 1 ou nt 1 ii-- 1 11 ) it 11 1 her w a\ . 
Heiau-c C \P guarantee- minimum prue- lo L nini) producer-, it 
mu-t bus ,ili agricultural -uiplu- al thu-e priie-. Failure to do 
tlii- would place a glut i>l iood on Iho L moil market and drive 
pru e- down. \ot onlv 1- -torago ol tin- tood \ erv expen-ive but 
there al-o ha- boon troniondou- lo— o! value -imph bivau-e ol 
-poilage ot the tood -link A- an alternative to -torage. the LL 
ha- pros uied -urplu- kit id a- aid lo develepilig lountrie- a pol- 
u v w ith di-tinct benelit- 111 the -hort term, but de\ a-tating to the 
agricultural i;ulu-tr\ 111 tlu- leiipient lounti" b-.'i.lu-e it di-pl,ue- 
Iheir lood production. A- an alternative to -torage the LU ha- 
liiiiiuraged L nion prod in or- to export their agruultural prod- 
uct- bv providing export -ub-idie-. llu- poliev di-place- nun- 
L 111011 export- ol tood to third partic- with LL -ub-idi/ed 
export- A*» evident e. m the peril nl I l '(iO-S.S. the l"C - kind export- 
iiu rea-ed trom 3 L . todk ■ ol total CLC H tood export-. 

In NIC, the CILC'I") -eveielv critiii/ed prodiu lion -ub-idie- 
like tho-e ol the C \P ilaiming that 111 the long run thee beiome 
mi rea-mgh expen-ive, thi'v encourage priie and -ubsidv war- 
le-pociall v in de\ eloping lountrie-i and prevent tlu- natural and 
rational reorganization ol agtiiiillur.il indu-trie- that toiler 
-omul ciononuc grtsvvlli C AP ha- been a -ource ol lon-iderable 
len-ion between the I t and it- trailing partner-, t'-peciallv the 
L nited '-Lite-. Ol all ol the L'. 1 ^. lorni.il CIA 11 1 omplaint- again-t 
the l'C , Si)" 1 were agrii ultural related When ellorl- to hberali/e 
the (., \l I broke dovvii in pi u lL inanv ob-erv or- telt it wa- 111 
large part beiau-e ol the 1C - retu-al to iodine -ub-tantiall v 
C AP -upport lev el- 

GUIDELINES FOR EVALUATING THE 
EFFECTS OF TRADE POLICY 

It 1- dillii ult lo determine I he preii-e and lomplete ellect- ol 
trade pnlicv , let alone to evaluate whether the poluv 1- good or 
bad I rade polu ie- alwav - ha\ e di-tributional ellei I- 111 the -en-e 
Ihat -ome proiluioi- will lo-e piolih and trade opportunitie- 
vvlule other- will beiulil Irom iiu ie,i-ed trade. C 011-unier- al-o 
aie alkiti'il -nlie lhe\ will benelit lor lo-i'l bi-iau-e ol lower 
ihigheri pi oil ui 1 prue- I low ev or, Item a broader pei-peitiv e, 
-emi-tiung 1 an be -aid aboul <ir> benellN lo -tit lolv Lor example, 
.1- I I umlu.ltion leinovi- tutde barrier-, new mired I trade 
paltern*. will onu- nanu-lv. there will N' a -hilt Irom iho inn 
-iimption ol proihu I- proihued bv k — e'luionl. higher 1 o-t pro- 
il Hi el - lo low ei pi ii ed pioihu t- prodiu ed In 11101 e el I u 1011 1 pro- 
diu ei - 111 the I 111011 Wo 1,111 a 11,1 1 v /e 1 1 10 in ; el lei t- ol inn I k at ion 
on evlra I ninn Irado In ob-ei v nig what |«. pe- ol -lull- Iho ^1 \l 
pi 01 nolo- and the el let t- ol ibo '-l \l on ti ad e 1 1 ealinil and trade 
div or-ion 

I iber.il Police and I rade Creation. \u online, to liberal 
I fade llu-oi v ' ■ . ■ e ••• < i • ■ a -lull Ii 0111 Inejiei . o-l pi odi.u 
linn to lowoi i o-l pi odui Hon I '.- ba-ed on Iho pinui| 'e ol inm- 
pai at iv e adv ailtage -uul i- ol >u I I'i'Ui'tl lo a -oi iel v . I In ough 
li,)ik-, '.oiietii'- i ,111 nit u a-e then i ange ol prodiu t i hou e buv at 
lowei prue- and uuiea-o [hen piodiu In ilv In -pet lah/ing m 
i ei ta in a i I i v 1 1 ie- \i i oi ill tie, lo l In- prim i pie ol i nmpai ati ve 
adv antae.e. nalion- beiielil In Iraiilite, mole, and il u-uallv i- in 
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their best intcro-i lo stimulate trade bv lowering or eliminating 
barriers to ir.uk-. 

Although trade creation m.n be a loss to the high-cosf 
domestic producer w ho is replae ed bv a low-cost lureign produc- 
er, the overall ellccl benefits both producers and consumers b\ 
expanding export opportunities for one group ot producers and 
providing loner piked goods .or unisumers. From an econotrm 
standpoint the arguments lor a liberal, tree trade policy are very 
strong, and virtually all economists agree that tree trade, based 
on the principle ot comparativ e advantage, is superior to regulat- 
ed trade. Since the benefits ot tree trade have been discussed in 
another chapter ot this volume, Ihev will not be repeated here. 

Regulated Trade and Trade Diversion. Regulated trade, 
rather than fiee trade, often produces trade diversion, which is a 
shift from lower cost production to higher cost production. Vid./c 
c/n'iTs/ix; /> mi /ess fe Mi. /cfi/ because it limits export opportuni- 
ties and increases the pike ot products lor the importing awn 
t r v. 1 lowever, there mav be strong political reasons to engage in 
regulated trade. Much ot the regulated trade policy is based on 
the earlier philosophy ot mercantilism which holds that it is bel- 
ter to export than to import and better to produce than to con- 
sume. Mercantilists believe that exports bring in "wealth'' (i.e.. 
money; while imports represent a loss of wealth. Mercantilist^ 
pohev encourages exports and discourages imports b\ imposing 
tariffs or other barriers. Policy makers still tind some ot the 
tenets of mercantilism lo hi 1 persuasive. For centuries, and espe- 
cialK during recessionary periods, policies aimed at limiting 
imports and subsidizing exports have had a strong political 
appeal. 

There have been many arguments against tree trade. In 1K4> 
the French economist Frederic bastiat satirized these arguments 
in a clever pamphlet that sought protection lor candle makers 
against the unlair competition ot the sun. lie requested the 
C hamber ot Deputies lo pass legislation that would protect the 
jobs of candle makers bv prohibiting windows. This, ol course, 
emphasizes the absurdity of some prolectionistit logic . Yet, other 
arguments have a more intuitive appeal. 

One reason given for protecting firms irom the competition 
ot exports relates to mUwt nhht-iui'-. The contention is that small 
new industries should receive protection while thev grow and 
become stronger, allowing them to compete with older, larger 
and stronger foreign competitors Interestingly, although most ol 
1 urope's industries are not "infants' m the chronological sense, 
many are small because ot the types ol barriers to trade that um- 
tication is attempting to abolish. It was these intra-C onununitv 
barriers that restricted competition, limiting access ot main linns 
to larger markets. As the I n ion abolishes these barriers, tirms 
will h.ne access to larger markets, enabling them to grow and 
become more efficient. But. argue the proponents ol pioteclion, 
until ihev can grow, Furopcan tirms will need protection Irom 
extra-Pi firms. 

Xillmuii ill'rit'-i is presented as anothci |usli lie alum loi pro- 
tection, a term w hich can be' defined in main dittereiil w.ns. 
Some h.ne argued that certain industries should be protected 
because they are central to the provision ol national defense, lor 
example, because aircraft are essential to national defense, a 
nation should design policies to ensute the existence ol an au- 
crali industry. The argument also is applied to "essential indus. 
tries" because thc\ pros ide good fobs en other benefits. Mm 
C ulbertson il'Wtl), lor example, asserts that free, liberal hade 
often does not provide natioi. il Ivtctits. even if it might produce 
benefits to individual p.utie A ending lo t ulhcrlsem, lo be 
nation. ilk beneluial, Ihere n *> be a rough h.ilauc r between 
c|iiantit\ ol expoi Is and quant tl s ol imports and Ihei e i annul be 
big shilts from cine nation to another ot industries thai provide 
rewarding |obs and careers. For the I num. losses ol rewarding 
|obs could become an issue il funis must compete in the mote 
c i impel ill Ye em u eminent ol I he u . m Id ec ononn . 
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A FORTRESS EUROPE? 

Changing International Order and Trade Barriers. The 
Single Market Act and the subsequent unification program have 
contributed greatly to the reputation of the IT as a major eco- 
nomic power. Its ascendancy to this position has occurred in the 
midst ot a dynamic international trade environment that will 
continue to change and influence the' role of the FT as a major 
power. 

The L mmis relative position has improved significantly 
since the end 01 World War II when the Lnited States unilateral- 
ly dominated the international economy. Since then the positions 
ot lapan and the FT' h.ne expanded so that bv the mid ISVOs, 
1-uropean and lapanese producers were oiten challenging the 
position of American producers. In response to this new interna- 
tional competition, to trade deficits, monetary fluctuations and a 
recession, the major industrialized nations (i e.. FT , U.S. and 
lapanl began to erect more non-tariff barriers to trade, seriously 
threatening ('.ATI 's effectiveness in maintaining a liberal trade 
environment. In addition, the major traders h.ne strengthened 
their regional trading blocs and preferential trade agreements, 

The combination of the above creates speculation that the 
world has abandoned or will abandon multilateral trade in favor 
ot regional or bilateral trade. I'or example, many think that the 
IT. will create an economic region with the remaining FFTA 
countries; lapan will form an alliance with nations of the Pacific 
Rim; and the United States, which already has a separate free 
trade agreement with Israel, C anada, and Mexico, w ill expand 
this to other countries in the Western hemisphere. The existence 
ol three major trading blocs iXorth America with a GDP of 
billion, the FU with a GDI' of Sa^Cl billion, and the 
Facilic Rim with a GDP of S4.d2 : i billion) could not only limit 
trade but also create dev astating trade wars. Yet, even with the 
possible formation of three separate trading blocs, these regions 
are becoming mure intertwine I Producers within these three 
blocs have made substantial investments in building production 
facilities in one another > countries m order to establish a pres- 
ence that will not be subjected to external policy and to protect 
against thy effects eit sharp currency rate shifts that can make 
their products less competitive in other eomuiU's. 

In the midst ot these changes, erne ot tlv questions most 
often asked by the Union's trading partners is whether the FU, 
once it develops a strong unified internal market, will erect a 
'Portress 1 nrupe," building trade barriers that discourage extra- 
L nion exports to the 1 I . It it were to do so, it would be a dra- 
matic change Irom past policies. 1 listoricallv, the FU has fol- 
lowed a rather liberal trade policy and its tariffs ^nd barriers 
have been as low as most developed nations. Although there is 
little concrete evidence I hat the FU intends hi initiate a strongly 
restric tive trade policv . there are disquieting signals that surest 
thev could move in that direction. In the paragraphs that follow, 
we explore the answer to the question: \\ ill there be a Fortress 
I mope.' 

Influencing Factors for a Fortress Europe. In past decades, 
main l urope.m industries have received semie type of protection 
from (heir national governments, Pmder UWil) estimates that 
subsidies lo less competitive firm-, account lor some 3' . ol Gross 
Pomcslu Product (GDP) in several member states. According to 
a stud', commissioned bv the Furopcan Commission, manv tech- 
nical sf.indiiids exist primarily to provide protection to special 
interest gilups W hen this -upporl is removed because ot the 
•s| \i, thcHitu ins and then woikei's will lie seeking s ( .me type of 
assist, me t \ piobahlv through an external polic v. 

I hi example, through Article IF' nl llie lieatv ol Rome, 
automobiles aie protected in I ranee. Ilalv, Portugal and the UK. 
In I tab . lapanese unpen Is are permitted to account lor cm Iv 1 ' < of 
new c.ii registration in anv vear, in 1 i.iiue it is somewhat higher 
at V \ lulc- in 1 he L'k it is 11'.. With the' nnilicat ion of 
I nto) n markets. Article 11^ will no longer be effective and 
main businesses will suller Unquestionably, there will be loud 
outcries and demands lor compensating external barriers ,i[ the 
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EU level. ThN "levelling up" ot I'.L' barriers will apply to all 
member whites, and thus there will lie restrictions hi countries 
that previously did not have them. 

Tin 1 trend toward internationalization ot tnvaiitial and prod- 
ucts markets also will create pressure tor I 1' barriers I his nter- 
nationah/ation causes economic e\enls in one part ol the world 
to be translated quickly into effects : - .mother part ot the world 
Certain industries that used to be insulated from world-wide 
changes now find themselves alkcted In" these changes and In 
the threat ot protit and job losses. In response, the strength ot 
European trade and workers associations has muvased a> has 
their ability to influence member state governments and the hi 
According to 1 lochstrate and /cppcrniik ttWhi. the polilU.il 
pressure to protect Lnion businesses w ill intensity. 

Finally, there have been numerous statements and actions 
bv EL' officials w hich, can be interpreted to mean that the EL will 
create more trade restrictions. Often it is stated that advantages 
of unification should not "be given away." By this it is meant that 
"concessions' or reductions of barriers must not be made unilat- 
erally. This meronlillMic viewpoint is well illustrated In 
Umberto Agnelli, a Fiat Vice President, vvhi'i said in P'NH, The 
single market must first offer an advantage to European compa- 
nies. This is a message we must insist on without hesitation." Hut 
even more ominous is the increasing use of protectionists mea- 
sure's such as anti-dumping procedure's which increased from 2/ 
in IW to 43 in IWtl. The applications of heahh standards to 
limit export ot Ameritan meat products and the restrictions on 
the use ot non-EL'- developed television program-, also is regard- 
ed as signs ol increasing protectionism. 

Evidence Pointing to a Liberal Trade Policy. It would be 
surprising if one of the world's greatest traders turned strong!) 
protectionistic. To do so, said Willv dc Clercq, the 1 C s tormer 
Commissioner for External Relations, would be like shooting 
oneself in the toot A major reason for the 'ip'M was to create an 
economy that was vital and competitive with the Lnited States 
and lapan. To develop the competitive system thev desire and 
then to turn avv av from the world communilv is contradictory. In 
practical economic terms, it would not be in tin' overall interest 
of the Lnion to build a Fortress Europe. The Centre tor 
International Economics (Australia) estimates that a Portress 
Europe would lead to a decrease in COP ol S^2 billion m the 1 L 
(over 1'.!. Bv contrast, with liberalisation, the I nion s(, HP 
would rise bv SI 17 billion or 23'< . 1 he diltereiiic between the 
two outcomes (fortress ur liberal) is nearlv M7(). an amount 
nearly equal to the gam that the M M is estimated to produce. 
Eor Europe, then-lore, the choice between a more protectionist or 
a more liberal external 'lading regime is as important as its deci- 
sion to gain Irom the removal ot internal barriers through the 
SPAI profit. 

.Although there have been otlkial statements that lniph the 
EL' will ionstruit some barriers to trade, most ot I he statements 
on external polk v (as noted earlier) ionium the desiie to mam- 
tain liberal trade. I he I. 'Hewing statements bv the I uropean 
C Hum il aie illustrativ e 
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Some Signs of Policy Change — What to Look For. Whether 
or not a "fortress" is built will become more apparent over the 
next several wars. The actions that will attract the most attention 
will be changes in major police, such as modifications m the 
C ommon External lariit. common quotas, anil the Common 
Agricultural Pohcv . W hile these measures will hav e a major 
announcement etfect. most of the ihanges will be more subtle 
and will be initiated through modification-, in the application 
and interpretation ot the rules, For example, it is not likely that 
new anti-dumping regulations or public procurement laws will 
be written. Rather, different interpretations of rules ot origin will 
be applied. As discussed earlier, the Commission has enough 
flexibility in interpreting rules to atfvct drastically the degree ill 
an. ess to certain L nion markets. 

As you will re-call, the inWrpvlahon ot nilr- e' en\»;n can affect 
whether a product is subject to import quotas, preferential rate's 
ot duty, anti-dumping laws or public piocurement preferences. 
.According to the iritics of the Commission, its interpretation ot 
the rules have not been applied impartially, lhe\ have not been 
spelled out, and thev are being used as a tool of industrial policy. 
In several cases, lapan exported product parts to the EC where 
the final product was tullv assembled in the EC. But the linal 
product was subject to anti-dumping tariffs because the assem- 
bly clid not satisfy the "economically justified" clause in the rules 
ol origin, lapan appealed and won through the CATT Disputes 
Panel in '"MO. Similarly, lapanese and American semiconductors 
and photocopiers have been the subject of some rules ol origin 
controversy as have lapanese automobiles. In the photocopier 
case, Ricoh photocopiers that were produced :n lapan were sub- 
jeit to a 2(1', anti-dumping duty. In responsi . the Japanese 
exported L.S.-made Ricoh photocopiers to the EC, publicly tak- 
ing the position that the assembly in California made the photo- 
copier of L.S. origin and therefore was exempted from the anti- 
dumping dulv. But the EC still classified them "lapanese" under 
its rules (if origin. American makers ot Japanese cars (e.g.. I (undo 
and lovolal are concerned that their shipments of cars to the EL' 
also will be viewed as lapanese" and therefore subject to quotas 
or other restraints not laced bv "American ' cars. 

.Another due to changes in Lnion polkv will be ihanges in 
the iiifiT/"v!\;iii>)) iin.l ,ipplh,ilion ol nxifwitv. The issue has been 
most critical m the tmancial industry. Cue wav to interpret fed- 
procitv is that the rights of EL banks to operate in the L .S. 
should be identical to the rights granted L.S. banks to operate in 
the FY, But this is pioblematic since I .H. laws are more restric- 
tive than IT laws, t he Americans insisted that, even it L .S. 
banks could operate in Europe with the same rights as European 
banks, European banks operating in the United States would 
have to abide bv L.S 1, ivy — thev would not be able to operate in 
the I .s with rights giantod to banks operating in Europe. For a 
time it appeared that L ^ banks would be denied access to 
European markets boiause of the "mirror image" definition ot 
reciprocity and \mctkans suggested that the exclusion of their 
banks was the unstated obfective ot the rei iprocitv principle. 1 hi' 
C ommission now has softened its position lo permit non-L nion 
banks to operate in the 1 L under I nion regulations if L nion 
banks win operate in the L nited Stales under the guidelines ot 
c .V regulations. Howev er, tin C ommission has reserved the 
right to monitor the treatment that EC banks receive and lo 
remove hietises ol non-1 I banks it treatment is not deemed to 
be appropriate. 

1 he i/cjirr «>' ,ii 1 1'-' lo the decision- making polit ies and insti- 
tutions I he I I grants it > nun - 1 nion lit nis al-o i an sen e as a i hie 
loll poln v I or example, the selline. ol standards i an influence 
I he i '| 'cnness ol I I mai koK \on t nion piudui crs i 'lien ex pies- 
soihi. rn Hot thev aie no! pal i ol this piincss and have no mlln 
line m aieas thai mav be uiliial lo them This is espeuallv hue 
loi small , md medimn-si/ed turns thai have no subsidiaries in 
the I I I urlheniiore, thev tear that thev will learn ol the new 
standards well allei I I turns sinn- thev wen- not privy to the 
disi ussi ons and lei eiv ed no notes oi drafts, of die new s| a miauls 
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I he ,u 'u'ss question also applies In rcse.rrih and de\ elitp- 
ment. I hi' IL has spoiisoied some large rese.inh and develop- 
ment programs w ha h pri«senlh .lie open lu partu ip.itiun ol L > 
xiibMilmrii"' loi lUi'ii in l hi- 1 L \e\ rrlheless, t In v an net guaran- 
teed lh .11 this .nii's* will i uiU iniu'. lor il depends on tin' 
Commissions inlerproiatioii ol what lon-lituti's a I imipran 
I'ompanv ' tin- participation ut I s subsidiaries is m some dan- 
ger now •.mii'.i large \meni, in- sponsored project f->l \! \IT( lh 
docs not allow parlii ipalion ol am mm- Ameruan linns, e\ en il 
they h ive subsidiaries in ihe L > 

THE SINGLE EUROPEAN MARKET: 
EFFECTS ON THE REST OF TH1 WORLD 

GentT.il hffoi-ts. I here i- lnth' doubt thai ihe M\1 will 
iiurc.w trade wiihm tin' M . stimulate eiotiumii giowth ami 
iniri',M' iiuonii'. Ci'iihmi U l,v >S) estimated that u ni I it a'.iun 
w ould stimulate L nion grow lh In 1 up n> v 1 b rough this cir 
c'Vi ' llio Lniuiis demand lor loroigii prodiuls w ill hure.ise 
Provided external poluv iloi's no) si'i up ti.uli' barriers, whivll 
divert L nion atiisumplion awav from loss ev,peiisi\r imported 
proiluits to nioro i'\pi'iisi \ r il.inush, products, this income 
rlfeit will create a posilh e I'lh'i I lor hu h thi' I I and its trading 
partners. 

A second likely outiomi' ol imifiiatutii will be a . lunge in 
tin' ( "/. /I 'll u ol I I proilun'is. UiYuisi' I L producers w ill face 
mere opi'ii markets, the) w ill bo able to expand their prodiu tion 
to nii'i'l tin- needs ot thi'so largu market-, and realize ei enemies 
ol scale, lurthermore L nion pn 'diners w ill laio increased inlra- 
I L competition loriing" them lo bi\onu more efficient. I loir, 
tin* KL prod iu ois w ho I'l'iiirtu- men I'lln lent will henel il as will 
1 : L consumers who aro ablo lo pi;nha-i gnmls al lower priies 
Similarly, consumers trom non-niemivi siaios who bus 1 IL 
products abo will benelil Irom lower I I priors, because ol tho 
lowci prodm lion iosts ol I L prod.uls, tl, nr will br a -u'^'.itn 
lien ,->U\! anil somr prodiuls pteviousU aipotli'il Mom non- 
mcinber stairs now will br punhasrd :tom I I prttdin i'fs 
.Although Ihr Irss etlicionl non-nieniher state prodmers will losr 
markets, ihe nel elleil lo producers and mnsiimiTi w ill be pusi- 
live. 

A third ellecl will be . lea led b\ (he c/;> 'tU.llum ,» jn cVh a, i - 
that now are given to speutu prodir, eis in noii-nuniber stales, 
lo the eMenl that Ihese prrlrniurs ijiH' an adsanlage to hi«h 
iost non-ineinbrr state pioihmis. all eh'iiinalion ol Ihe pt'i trl- 
eiues will shilt produetion Iruni higher eosl to lower iost pro- 
dtuers. I his w ill ueale beiielil- lor I'L lon-.umers and expand 
trade opportunities lor ellu ieill noil- It proihuel's. llowe\ei. it 
will create a redistribution in ir.nle and those loimerh pte- 
Irrrrd prodiu rt's w ill losr Ihrii ad\ anl,it;i- t )n. r .ii;aili, the o\ er 
all ettei t is pn*iiiw ,nul is an example ol trade i reation 

\ luui'th ellet I ol Ihe s| \l w ill he a i bailee in .'. 1 e: 
Heiause ol the lln leased eltlileiiiv ol I nion prodiu el's. | L 
exports lo non-nieiuber states will be less expensive Ihe substi 
lu I ion el lect will red in e ileni.md loi nun- 1 nion prodiu Is lornier- 
l\ e C|nirh'd lo Ihe I nion i atisme, a din l ease in Ihe pi u e ol 
rvpoi Is lo llir I I \i i onlilltds . non-inrinbrr stair i oilMimet's 
benelit beulllse lhr\ i an lnr\ 1 I i;oods more iheaplv, bill nop 
I I piodlliot's lo'-e II I'le pine ol their expoils lo the I I l.ilU 
llowe\ei. Ibis deuease in demand lor non 1 I piodiuts due lo 
the substitution elleil will be i olintel eil In an imie.ise in 
demand loi noil 1 mo;) e"> polls lo ihe I I .arid b\ llie uiiollU' 
elleil 

1 1 Is dll I k nil lo pi i d |. I llu 1 1 l,i I IS i- ml II u ik e ol Ihe n u onu 
rl lei I on demand loi non I I pi odtu I - anil I In- ledti. e. 1 drni.th. i 
due lo s| ibs I Uu I Ion el lei I I 11 n uttse I he I rlalu r inipoi la 111 e ol 
these elleils will be dlltetenl loi dilleunl liadnu; p.nliieis and 
d it lei i 'lit i in hist i h's | \ ei \ one w ill no I hi 'lull I 

\ III lh and \ er\ m ibslanll.il mill ieiu e will be I he i. m. >' 
i nl i i I tl (mi i , v \ ii ni I led I I w i i hi hi I inlein.tl kill iris 
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pii .en Is some inviting ujijior (unities io ihnis oulside Ihr L. nion. 
In almost all cases, Ihe elimination ot barriers will rediue costs. 
Ol posiihe. but soiiiewhal minor, import.uiie to run-FL tirmi 
are the eliinmalion ol [loi'ilrr umtiiils, the Iree movement and 
right ol establishment ot people, and indireit la\ harmoni/ation. 

A i.itegory ol barriers: lonsidrtvd to be ot moderate impor- 
laine is the establishment ot' both a common leg.* 1 tramework 
and Lipil.il liberah/.ition. Depending on ihe results, a common 
legal lianiework uUild rediue operating iosts b\- reducing the 
nunibei ol legal regimes in i niss-beriler opcialions. Hilt the legal 
lianiework uuild inlriuhue some disadsantageous eler its as 
well, such as Ihr rei|liirrmenls lor londucting business .at are 
oueioiis to non-l-L linns, c api'al liber.ili /alien i\ ill gre.illv f.ieili- 
tale ihe raising ol iapii.il in l u ope lor growth ano r\pansion of 
I L and non-l'.L headi|u.iriei"eil 1 1 rm*. alike. 

I iie lalegories ol barriers to be removed thai will have the 
greatest impact on non-Lnion I inns include regulation ol ser- 
vices, regulations and standards, and public procurement. The 
terms and conditions under which toreign countries can supple 
v/v/ic- m the I'L will be (.ritual. Ihe two important areas are 
tmamial services and information technologv. both key indus- 
tries m modern ihn.iniii eionomies. It these >er\ ii e sectors [rulv 
are open. non-Lnion firms stand to benefit a great deal. 
I low evcr. these industries often are considered to be important 
to national inleresls. presenting the possibiliH ol barriers to for- 
eign service lompanies. I he temporary resolution of the applica- 
tion ot the reciproiits principle in the banking industn has 
increased optimism about non I L .ucrss (o the L nion s ser\ ice 
sector. 

Ihr i" )\-$ithilh-ih i.e./ ^himltH will br uf great 

briU'tit lo iioii-l I iirnis. Markets w ill br easier to penetrate 
because Hrms will ha\e onlv one set ot standards that must be 
satisfied. Hei.ufM' of the 'mulu.il recognition' principle, a foreign 
prodint that meets the standards and criteria lor distribution in 
one umntrv in the I L urn be sold in all ut the other countries as 
w ell I here is good e\ idem e that these standards have been Used 
to discriminate and proleil Minis in member states, "[heir harmo- 
nization will be benelii nil. Importantly, the advantages ot a sin- 
gle stand.u d and a single set ol i egulat ions will be available to all 
Iirnis, whether they are foreign funis or are funis that are head- 
ijuarleri'd oi operate inside the L nion. 

I tnallv. the opening up ol the \. 1st I L put-In /mui airmen! 
market, whiih anoiints lor neurlv I" 1 '- ol the L.nioiis gross 
dii.ni'slu proiluit, will pros ide e\ti'iisi\ e opportunities lor non- 
I L husinessrs rsprcialh in Ihr arras ol LOliMrtlitiuu. trlrcom- 
i. munii.itions, inlorm.ilion teihnolog\ and power eiiuipment. The 
eoiiilitiofis that are established tor bidding are ol particular rele- 
vant e to toreign Iirnis. 

The SKM and the United States. Ihe L uiied states has 
pl.Ued a major snpportl\e role in the unification ol hurope. Its 
inleri" Is were both eiononiii and pulitual. Ihe L'.^. behesed an 
ei onomii allv strong I urupe would help to serve as a defense 
against Ihe thieal ol Ihe Soviet I nion and was readv lo Use ecci- 
iioiiiu polii\ in oi\ler lo ailueve this. | uropeans willinglv 
.uiepted Ihe Anierii .ins" inle'est in unilication because it provid- 
ed Ihem with a stimulus to grow and a means to proteit some of 
I heir indiislries. 

I he L luted "stales supported ( .A I I in older lo iinb disu im- 
in.ilion agaiiisi Ameiiian prodiuls and to pieunt a lelurn lo 
high laiills and proli'i lionism \|os| ol ihe uuintries lnu hiding 
all ol I uropei had an .uute hiMl.rge ol Anierii.m dollars anil 
Ihiis I inn led I he 1 1 pun ha es .n \mern an prodiu Is lo onlv essen- 
tial items and pl u ed high tai ills and other i eslrii lions on oilier 
\ineiii an p. uhu ; s I lu I iriteil si.iles, lltidi'|st,illdabl\ , w,)s ion- 
i el Ileil about tin - dr-i 1 1 m I nation and pu died hard loi Ii eei . non- 
disi ; iminalorv Ii ,u!e llu ough t . \ I I . 

Xiih'ralb Ihe Inline imp.n! ol the ^1 \1 lonluuies to be ot 
vital intetesl lo ihe I niled ^lales llu- ke\ i|iieslioii lo I > busi- 
ness inleiests is w In [hei u mill iilioii w ill be .u i oinpanied by 
measuies t hot hniii oppoi liuui'es io I s innis. and il so, to what 
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extent. The specific ways in w hich C.S exporters w ill most likely 
he affected nit hide. 

,11 III, < Id '.wr" ,•■/(/ ■ 01 I 

/'i. nil \!>t>:,h-i .tj'H'. -'*"'■ "■' ' •*.■«»;••«.'.• "'i ' 
For t ' .S im estoi s the , , nu ei ns ,n v 

l*i -.'(ii I •; ii '..I'.tf 1 ■•' Mi J" ;;•/. ■•' » ( .»rv.l i- 

ill 'Jh !»-!ii-.r„ .'ii": •' wiAnhi •• -'.'u i !. / - ' 

Both exporters and im estot's would be dis,id\ .inlawed In 

,l> , i /'I-,., ,-h- ■ '..i'\S.i<.t- :'i ii f, i :"H<:j' "i. !>.)<•• i e' 

/'i i (','iH;. rii', : . "ii i!.' ii i-Uh i! I:.':.:- tl s f ' .T.ri'"' 

The unicern about the iw ot >lluU,i; applies not so ninth to 
"American ' products, as to "lapanese" products. As stated abthe, 
severe restrictions on lapanese products actually could hurt 
American producers who manufacture products thai ha\e a 
large lapanese content. Whether these products are considered 
Japanese or American will depend on how the rules ol origin are 
interpreted bv the European Commission. Another area where 
1-U actions mil Id reduce access i s ,iuii dumping nth--., In tlu- past 
few vears the Europeans have lightened e.p their procedures, 
especially with lapanese and Korean producers. 

There also are implications tor L .S. investor*-. A central urn 
ccpt ot internation.il trade is iialitHhil imtlmcttl which stales that 
all firms, whether or not thev ha\e their headquarters m that 
anmtn . shtnild be treated according to the laws that govern 
national linns, [hat is, all loicign firms Imated in a uumm 
should be subject to the same rules as national lirnis.' I his mn- 
ccpt is so im porlailt to the common interests ol the world's 
industrialized nations that members ot the Organization tor 
l-cononik PoviTopniont and Cooperation (OECD) adopted a 
national treatment agreement in l"7(i. The I real \ ol Koine also 
states that the principle ol national treatment should be upheld, 
The Commission, however, reflecting a general consensus ni the 
EU, has been inclined to make a distinction between "IT ' and 
"non-PL"' lirnis. 

The n'v'lf/ii/riHi n! s t rr/ns will be especially import. ml to I ^ 
interests. .Americans have the abilitv to compete etleitivek m 
several services industties such as tinaHi tal sorvites and mlor 
matiop technology. Although L S. Minis are well reprcsenied in 
the PL service sector, it w ill be e senttal loi them to be able to 
participate in this rapidh changing environment with the same 
advanta '.es as II lirnis. ["he criikal Sl'M issue in this mdustr\ is 
the mtei ptetatioii ol ici j ( ''(i»i)7i/. At present, the I'L and U.S. seem 
to have readied an accord on this issue, but a modification ol the 
interpretation could have a significant impact on IS. interests. 

I'lie implementation ol 10111111011 -W.fjii/ajif-- will be watched 
caretullv bv American lirnis. The issues here are the extent to 
which the I S. has some iiltluenie 011 the deternii.-.alion ol stall 
darcK the degree to which American linn-- learn about new stan- 
dards when thev are determined, and tin extent lo which these 
standards are tion-clisiriniinalorv. and do not impose standards 
that are especially difficult lor American lirnis to meet. I hose 
issues will be more sigmlitanl to moduim-si/rd American In ins 
that lack a large preseiue 111 the I 111011 than tot large linns that 
havesuhsidiancs and .1 large presem e in the I nion. 

Another issue thai mav be a problem is m>i hit /U'/ic 1/. I here is 
an oftort to ret|Tiilv all member stales to adopt a 10111111011 stni.il 
dimension to the operation ot husinos,. 1-or some member states 
this would require increasing worker participation on Boards ol 
O is, uureasing benefits packages, eh. As lar as the I s. 
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firms are concerned, the relevant issue is less of having similar 
sotial policies 111 all member states than of the contents ot the 
policies ■■ namely, the extent lo which lhe\ at feet corporate deci- 
sion- making and the tost implications. 

Hut 111 spite ol these loiuerils, there are two l.ktors that like- 
l\ will be in erwholmingk lieneliti.il to American business inter- 
ests, the hariiioni/alion ol standards and the income effect. I he 
s| \1 will present I .V business an essentially hiiiik r Uw tiuirkrl in 
place ol 12 separate entities. I his large open market w ill be cspe- 
tialh ach an lagoons lo Anient ,111 finvw, which are act irsfomod to 
selling in large markets. Most American lirnis ha\e tended to 
look at Western European markets as a region rather than as 
individual nations. As one observer suggested, "L .S. multina- 
tionals believed there was a t omnioii Market before it existed." 
In contrast, European companies have tended to locus on their 
own domestic markets, [-.specially lor multinational linns that 
ahead'.' have a presence 111 I'urope, global marketing skills will 
be ol great benefit. I he other way in whic h Americans will bene- 
fit is the imemc t-'*jt / ol I I consumers, which probably will be 
much stronger than the substitution cited. C alingaert (TWXI esti- 
mates that the income effect will be about three times stronger 
tor the I S. than the substitution ellect. These estimates include 
only the income and substitution elicits; thev could be much 
higher (or lower) depending on the- actions taken by the EL . 

By looking at the past history of the expansion of the EC, we 
niav gel some clue which will help us determine the impact of 
the SHM on trade with the LTiiled Slates. Yannopoulos (1WK) 
estimated the impact on trade expansion attributable lo the for- 
mation and expansion ol the EC. The EC*s formation in I4SS pro- 
duced a L'.S. gam in trade ol S1SA billion. When the EC expand- 
ed from six countries to nine, the gain, was Slt.K billion; when 
tht'\ expanded to twelve tountries, the L .S. lost trade, most ol 
which was caused bv large hisses in agricultural trade with 
Creoee, Spain and Portugal. lo the extent that the SI Al will pro- 
dute similar etlic. ieiit ies as past expansions, the L'.S. is likely to 
benefit. Ot course il will depend on 11 polities, [he Centre for 
International Pconomics estimated the effects ot the SIM under 
two regimes ,1 rcstrieliv. e protet lionistic i"ginie and under a lib- 
eral regime. I hev concluded that a restrictive PL regime would 
decrease production in North America by SHI billion or (17'; of 
its ( ,| IP. ,\ liberal IT regime w 011 Id im reasc exports by SI -I bil- 
lion a.itl HDP In- sM billion 

When assessing the impact ot Sl'M on American interests, it 
is important to understand that the L niled 'states has participat- 
ed in the I'uropcan economy tor main years. It not only has sold 
gnods 111 the I nion, it also has been an active participant through 
its investment and locations of its production, research and 
administrative facilities Because ol ibis active and largely posi- 
ti\e preseiite, most American producers will not be singled out 
for discriminatory practice-. Also signiiicant is the laet that the 
large im estment that Americans have made in the I E will pro- 
tect them from bat t iers ami will cushion the etfet Is ol the Sl'M. 

The SEM and Japan, "since World War 11, Japan has concen- 
trated on developing trade with countries m the Pacific Kim and 
with the I 'niled Stales Although the EE's eionomii relation- 
ships with lapan have expanded recently, it has not been in a 
symmetrical fashion. Imports Ironi lapan rose Irom less than P. 
ot total imports in I'M In approximatcK VI'. in P'S^. I'lie PC's 
expoits to lapan. however, rose Irom P. ot total exports to only 
I.?.', during the same period. 

Phe IT ol ton complains that its large negathc trade' balance 
with lapan is attributable to lapan "s trade polk v (e.g., the degree 
ol protectionism). |'he I nion maintains that lapan must integrate 
betlei into the world eiononn ami assume the responsibilities ol 
a gieat economic powci. I he\ hau> asked lapan to open up its 
markets tor goods ami seniles and lo increase its direct invest- 
ment in the I nion 1 he I nion emphasizes, that this should be 
"meaiiingluP investment .Hid not nierch operations that import 
most ot the paits from lapan and simply assemble the product in 
the PL 
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lapan insists (hat mmli ot the lr.uk' imbalance is duo to the 
Union's hmOcd goals ami ctlorl I hero are onlv about 2,000 
Europeans promoting thi'ir products in Japan. On the other 
hand, |ii pan has taken a very aggressive role in trying to market 
its products in the Union as is evideneed bv Hie nearly 1.1.000 
lapanese business people promoting their produets in hurupe. 

I hi* FT lias looked with some alarm at the vvav in which the 
L t.iled States forfeited some ot its domestic markets (e.g., con- 
sumer electronics) to the lap.aiese and has made it clear that it 
does not intend lo open its markets to icrtain Japanese products 
in the same way as the Lnited States. In addition to member 
states' use ot Article 1 I?, the Union frequently has applied ai, i- 
dumping procedures against lapanese products. It is held widelv 
that the Union specifically has targeted lapanese products tor 
restrictive measures. In frequent private con versa turns about the 
building blocks,' sometime taken to be part ot "Fortress 
Furope." FU representativ es assure Americans that the measures 
are directed at Japan, not the I niled States. 

lapanese business, responding to FU restrictions on 
Japanese imports and to their conviction that EC unification will 
bring more restrictive trade policies, have followed the example 
of the Americans by significantly increasing their investment in 
the Union in order to secure a position in the Union before the 
Fortress walk .ire built ". Initially, most Japanese investment in 
the FX" was locused on the UK because of British investment 
incentives, but now it is starting to flow to other member states. 

The lapanese have manv of the same apprehensions about 
the SFM project as the Americans, i.e., quotas, the interpretation 
ol rules of origin, and anti-dumping procedures, Their major 
concerns are with the Union's treatment ot electrical goods and 
cars, lapanese car sales .ire restricted in some national markets 
(e.g., France. Italy, Spain, Portugal and the UK), but not m others. 
Fhe FU has designed an FU-widc quota to repl.ne national auto- 
mobile restraints that will have a profound impact on lapanese 
exports, lapan also is worried that local content requirements 
might prove damaging to its trade surplus with the Liuon. The 
lapanese have been the victims ot manv ol the Union's anti- 
dumping procedures and fear that the Union will expand their 
application ol these procedures, but current FL polio talk tor 
total liberalization of the national markets lor lapanese tars bv 
the year 2000. 

While the Amerii.uis and lapanese mav have similar con- 
cerns about the S|'\| project, thev are not likelv to be allotted in 
the same vvav. The' income elicit of fhe SFM and harmonization 
ol standards will atleit lapan positively but lapan will not bene- 
fit as much because ii does not have the significant investment in 
the FL thai Ameiuans have, lapan's limited investment does not 
give it the protection against swings in FL police, and, beiause 
ot Us limited participation in the Union, it does not operate in the 
same positive trade environment that the Aitiei ii atis do. While 
most estimates predict benefits lor the I nited States, thev are not 
so positiv e lor lapan. I he Centre tor International Pconoinus 
(Australia! estimates that the SFM likelv will reduce lapane-e 
exports to fhe rest of the world bv S700 million. Thev believe this 
will occur because ot increased elliciencv ol Union linns whfih 
vv ill make them more competitive at home and abroad. 

One ot the motivating l.utors behind the unification pro- 
gram was thai it would enable Ihe F t to assert its interests more 
stronglv in its relations w ith lapan historically a highly *' atoit- 
ed market. It remains to be seen whether this will be put into 
ettei t in the years ahead. 

The SFM and EFTA. P'PTA's growth paralleled the develop- 
ment ol the FX . Poth regions substantially reduced tariffs and 
t leafed a lice trade area among its members. 1 | 1 A s shaie m I I 
exports and imports increased greatly in the period I l, ^.s-72 and 
has been stable siine. When the I nited Kingdom left 1 I I A lo 
join the Ft in the late pidds, a new relationship was defined 
between the two groups that resulted in a large European Iree- 
tiade area, ot whuh the Ft was the sore. Ihe PC entered into 
bilateral agreements with the individual I I I A lounlries, but 
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because ot internal EP~I A tree trade, the- benefits of the bilateral 
agreements were available for ail ot the countries. Ihe result is 
that, since I c '77, there has been full tree trade in manufactured 
goods. Agricultural products were not included. 

When the FX' made plans to accelerate their unification 
ellorls through the SFM project, FIT A became concerned that 
thev might be left behind and encouraged even closer ties with 
the EC. In l l Nl the two groups created a more formal framework 
tor IX'-FlTA relations called the F.iiropean Fconomic Area 
(Ft A), which extended Ihe four freedoms ot mobility of goods, 
services, capital, and people and adopted some of the FX" pro-, 
grams regarding culture, education, research and development 
and environmental protection (Switzerland did not ratify this 
accord, howev er). I hils, the FFA adopted the fundamental com- 
ponents ot the SFM but stopped short of full mer ibership for the 
FT" FA slates. Recall, however, that four of the FIT A states 
applied lor FL membership and that three accepted accession. 
Perhaps the remaining FIT A nations expect that the close associ- 
ation under the lii-.A will protect them from anv discriminatory 
aspects of the SF.M's external policy and will ensure them that 
thev will prosper almost to the same extent as the FU member 
states. Accordingly, the SFM should be of considerable benefit to 
PTTA which will profit from the income el foci as well as a closer 
economic relationship with the FL . 

The SEM and Central and Eastern Europe. With the excep- 
tion ot Fast Uermanv, which now is reunited with West 
(lermanv, the Ft' did not have strong economic ties with Central 
and Eastern European (LEE) countries after World War II. The 
two dramatically different philosophies (i.e., socialism and capi- 
talism) underlying the economies ot CEF countries and the EC 
created friction in their economic relations. For some time the 
Sov iet Union refused to recognize the existence ot the EC, pre- 
cluding anv- formal agreements between these two groups. The 
limited trade that did occur was between individual countries, 
not multilateral trade among Ihe two regions, Relations 
improved somewhat under Gorbachev w ho recognized the EC's 
authority to negotiate with COMFCOVs individual members. 
Alter this, tin- F.C granted COMECON countries trading conces- 
sions equal to those receiv ed bv other CAT I signatories. Bv l l )8t>, 
trade had improved to the extent that 12'. of COMECON 
exports were to the FX but only 7'. ol EC exports were to 
t OMECON countries, ihe bulk of which was with the Soviet 
I mon. Fhe comparable figure lor the much smaller EFTA coun- 
tries w as 2V . 

Fhe progress ol the CEF countries m transforming their 
economies has been monitored closely. The FX' has been quick to 
assist, determined to take the lead in this area. Considerable 
amounts ol aid have been ottered through Phare and other pro- 
grams. 

Ihe FX. ako has assisted through support ol the European 
bank lor Ret olistruction and Pev elopment whim was estab- 
lished in Mav |W(1 bv lotlv countries. The locus ot the bank is 
only on the CI 1 counties, with it lirst assislame limited to a 
small number of countries, The bank k charged with facilitating 
t FF transition to market economies and has a capital stock of 
approximately S12 billion. Ihe FX' ako has worked within kev 
institutions such as the International Monetary Fund (IMF") and 
the World Bank. IMF assistance is used to bridge some immedi- 
ate Financial gaps, to strengthen the linamial base of a country 
and establish a balanced fiscal policy. Ihe World Hank provides 
aid that will help to stimulate growth and develop new policv 
alternatives. 

Although Ihev will be very helplul. the long-term success of 
Ihe lelornis m ( 1 I does not depend on assislame piograms, but 
the extent to which thev develop theii markets, receive direct 
private investment and have lull access to Ihe world eionomv. 
t I F markets are not well developed and at present there is con- 
siderable ujii ertaintv about the freedoms and security with 
whuh private linns ian operate in the t TP lountries. Until ritr- 
reiu tes are stabilized, profits ( an be lepatriated, and a reasonable 
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nun -discriminators tax pulicv is developed, there will bo limited 

interest. 

Full access to Union markets will be of greatest benefit to 
CHI'". It also would increase tlu' credibility ol market reform poli- 
cies both at honu' and .ibro.ul. Ibis will bv .1 very difficult i^ui' 
tor the FL because it means exposing some ol their weakest 
industries to competition I'rom CM1-. At this time, the CF1 corni- 
cles suiter from the FL's protection ot its textile .md clothing 
industries and its Common Agric ultural Frc'gram which inhibits 
agricultural imports trom CFF countries. The former Ft"- anti- 
dumping procedures also have been harmful. Of the forty-three 
procedures initiated in (up htl'i o\'er UMUS one third of 

them were directed at CFF countries, exceeding those against 
Japan. Main- trade officials expect this number to continue to 
grow. These problems have been mitigated by some extent 111 
Poland, the Czech Republic, and Hungary which have signed 
European Agreements on Trade. 

The FU has presented CHH countries with conflicting poli- 
cies. It has demonstrated the political will and resources to help 
through I'hare and other assistance programs, but they have not 
opened their markets to these countries. As one Fastern 
European diplomat said, "...when it conies to making concrete 
[trade! concessions this political good will vanishes." 

The CHI; countries, though, are responsible tor many of their 
own difficulties. It has been common for these countries to price 
their products exceptionally low in order to find a market tor 
their products in the West, this usually draws serious objections 
from western producers. In addition, the Fastern European coun- 
tries find thev cannot export manv of their goods to the West 
because of the poor qualitv of their products. 

Like other areas, CFF countries will benefit from the income 
effect in the Union. 1 his effect will be especially important in 
industries such as tourism, which require relatively small 
amounts ol capital to develop and also have: a high income elas- 
ticity ol demand (i.e.. a percentage increase in income will result 
in a much higher percentage increase in tourism spending). 

The CFF countries also will be affected bv terms ol trade. 
Because of greater efficiencies in the F.U. the price ol I niou 
exports to CFF. w ill tall and higher 1U demand could increase 
the price ol CFF. exports. At this time, however, trade between 
the two areas is not great enough lor this to have a significant 
effect. 

While changes in the Fl u ill affect C FF countries, there also 
will be the opposite effect. Successlul reforms m the CUE coun- 
tries will stimulate the economy in the FL. Success also mav cre- 
ate its own pulicv tensions as the 1 FL' begins to look more Hi the 
Fast than to the United Stales Changes also will tax the econom- 
ic resources of the F.U as thev assist with the' reforms. dermaiu s 
difficulties onlv a lew months alter reunification giso an insight 
into the ditticultv ol the transition process. 

A question 011 the mind ol manv is whether C I I countries 
will be granted membership in a larger Furopean Union. 1 his 
would give the best long-term guarantee that selective trade poli- 
cy would not be used against CFF and it would stimulate their 
grow th. Full membership into the Fl is imlikelv at this time. 1 he 
FU now is offering associate memberships, and this tvpe ol allili- 
ation is a more likelv possibility. 

The SLM and the Less Developed Countries. I he FL has 
established prelerenti.il trade agreements with manv ol the less 
developed countries (I PCs) through the 1 enie t omentum (At I' 
countries) and with most ol the Mediterranean countries. As a 
whole, the 1 DCs export a significant portion ol their products to 
the Union According lo Davenport <|W|), in I'M" more than 
.10'. ol 1 IX s primal v goods w g , law matei iaU) ami mote than 
20' ! ot their manuiac hired goods were sold to the Commuuitv 
The Union purchases more than 5(1', ol its textiles and tobacco 
and virtually all of their coffee, cocoa, tea and bananas from 
FI X's. Hie EC C oinmission promised th.it the Si \| would ha\ea 
large and positive impact on 1 IX s exports to Ihe IT', but 
Ha yell port's estimates .ire less optimistic. Where it was possible 
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to quantify, he projects that unilicatiun will increase FIX' exports 
to the Union by 5.4'.,— a significant increase at first glance, but 
onlv 11.23'! ot the CDP of these countries. Most ol the increased 
trade will occur because of the income effect. Although the 
income eflect will expand trade, the increased efficiency of 
Union producers (i.e., the substitution" effect) will reduce this 
somewhat. Davenport estimates that the- net etfeet will be posi- 
tive. 

A second impact will be caused bv changes in terms ol 
trade, or in the prices ol FIX. -FL" traded products. Because ot 
projected decreases in piices ot FL' products, l.l.X's will pay less 
tor the products thev import. On the other hand, higher F.U 
demand (income eflect) inflates world prices for their products. 
Davenport estimates that the "terms of trade" effect of unification 
w ill increase the 1.1XV income trom exports to the F.U by 2'i . 

These aggregate' effects hide some ot the specific effects of 
the SI- VI cm individual industries. In the services industry, 
tourism, because it has a high income elasticity ot demand, is 
likelv to be a I reeled most by unification. Also affected will be the 
clothing and textiles sectors. These industries traditionally have 
been the entree into manufacturing for developing nations. The 
FU, like the United States and most other developed nations, has 
regulated clothing and textiles imports. Most of these are based 
oii Article 1 15 of the Treaty of Rome. The effect has been a 
plethora ol quotas contained in a Multifibre Arrangement (V1FA) 
that covers up to ninety-three products from each of seventeen 
developing countries and five centrally planned economies. 
Since Article I 15 will be abolished with the advent of the SF.M, 
there will be significant changes in this area. 

It is difficult to predict the nature of restraints after the elim- 
ination of Article 115 and a newly negotiated MFA. Davenport 
( I MM 1 j estimates the effect of keeping overall restraints at the 
same level, but with member state control transferred FU level. 
This likelv would increase the utilization of the quota and 
increase FIX." textile exports to the FL' by 4.(1'-. While the 
increases are significant in some cases, Davenport cautions that, 
lor the developing countries as a w hole, the gains are likely to be 
relatively modest and significantly less than the annual volume 
increases recorded over recent years. 

Cither protected industries in the Union (again, primarily 
through the use ot Article 1 15) include footwear, consumer elec- 
tronics, ,ytid ceramic tableware. Quotas are applied specifically to 
certain countries and in addition, some countries have been con- 
vinced to ' \eluiiiarilv' limit their exports. This too will change 
with theSFM. 

A linal industry to consider is bananas. T hrough trade 
agreements, sometimes based on historical assoc iations, ALT' 
countries and the FL" overseas territories have received special 
rights to export bananas to the Union. Without these agreements, 
it is communis fell that 1 atin America would dominate Ihe FU 
market as thev do throughout the rest of the world (1 atin 
American accounts lor 71'. ot world banana exports). With the 
elimination ol Article 1 1 5 and the opening up ol the l. nion mar- 
ket in bananas, the AC 1' countries could be severely damaged. 
According to the 1 ome Convention, "no ALT' state shall be 
placed, as regards access to is traditional markets and its advan- 
tages on those' markets, in a less favorable position than the past 
or at present", lints, liberalization likelv would be accompanied 
lw measures to assist the ACT countries to os ereotiie competitiv e 
disadvantages or to diversity into other aie.is. T he gainers will he 
the banana producers in 1 atin America and the consumers. 
Ahead v Latin American producers are preparing tor a larger and 
more competitive market bv expanding their acreage and invest- 
in.', in rmpri ■ eel transport and p.u king lac 1 lilies. 

In addition lo the impact on specific sectors, the I mens 
overall external policy will affect the 1 DCs. I'rotectionislic, dis- 
criminating policies w ill be especially damaging to the I IX s. 
I lies are individually least able to protect themselves from pro- 
tectionism since' thev do not have the economic clout to threaten 
retaliation, hut the likelihood ol a significantly more liberal FU 
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poln \ with m-pctl lii Ihr I I X - is n,»I rinouraging It.ih Spain 
aiul Portugal I urn- taken -irnnt; «.1,mi rs ,i£.im-I opening up those 
set tin'- In tu i t her i in pi nl- li mn I In- I IX'-. 

I hi' mcrea-ed u-i' ill anli-dumping action- against dc\ elnp- 
in;.; countries i- noteworthv Auli-dunipmg ilulir- ha\r been 
inipo-i'il mi -Irel I ri mi Hr,i/il and Mexico, nn Ninth Korean video 
ca— etto ri i nriiiT- and on painl brushes trom China. In Ihr oath 
P'Kilh, aitinn- agam-l linn- in the I IX - toiueiitraled on tin-nil- 
iaK, -k'i'1 prndiut- and building material- and largeh ath'ili'd 
Ihr i on nl rir- ul Smith Ami-riia. Anti-dumpmg aitinn- tan he 
quickly aiul i-lii'i tivch u-nl by lln- I I to hniii trade ami hv,uin' 
thr\ art- -n thllitull In drletld, Ihrii nit rr.l-ed u-r i- r-pi'tiall\ 
bnllit'i'Miniv tn I I X -. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

I'hi' ^\ \l was intended, in part, a- a ir-pnn-r tn cionoinit 
pressures Irnni tin- rut-idr world. \nw tin- HI \1 hkrlv w ill have 
a dr.im.itu inipatl mi the workl rt'nnnmii" order. Willi a eeonomv 
nl nearly 17(1 iiiillinn people and a CliP thai i- ju-l sli^hlK ir— 
than thai nl thr 1 nitt'd Stalt--. it multl signiticanih t-nhantr its 
wt'l'Id leadership ink', 

The r\trrnal pnlit\ nl thr I I i- thr rr-ull nt' compromises 
and aiiju-tmrnt-. mam tinir- in response tn arrangements wilh 
trading parlnrr- anil lormer tnlnnit'- madr In member -latr- 
prior tn their joining thr l'C. It- r\lrnial pnhi\' i- nintlr-th pro- 
Irt linni-lit . Il -rrk- lir-t tn ptnlnl employment levels ami -rn-i- 
hvr industries in thr short-run r.ither Ihan tn r\pn-r Ihr-r inthi-- 
trir- tn tnniprlititin and mure etticicnev in ihr long-run. Thr art 
nl opening up thr dome-lit market lor competition ami for niore 
t hnirr- ami Inwrr pi in'- tor thr mii-timrr i- t nn-itlriftl tn lv ,1 
ttintr— inn 1 hi- nullnnk i- tundamcnlally similar tn thr philoso- 
phy I li.it underlies Ihr Iradr policies nl other major eiolionik 
pnwrr- -ueh a- thr L nited states aiul lapan. 

In ift ent \ear-, the t nmmi— ion ha- I a ken a more at tn e role 
in treating a ih-tniiti\r I L et.tein.il poluv Ihr pnln\ thai i- 
eilUTging ha- pru\ nked strung toiltern m \orlh Amenta aiul 
Ihr Par l'a-l, economics w liu-e t oinpelitiv rue— initially -parked 

I uropean interest lor thr SIM. It rrniain- Iti he -een w lu-iher ihr 

II will build a Ttntiv— I nrope or whether the s l M will leatl 
to lurlher lilierah/atinn in intenialiun.il hade. Ihr I L ha- not 
-how 11 an \ nit hi i, it ion In rethit e il- prntrt (ion ol -rn-i!i \ r iiitlu-- 
trie- and -eem- tertam In keep il- C niiimon Agrn. ultural 
Program int.it t. Il al-n ha- -ub-{anlialh nure.i-ed it- u-e nl anti- 
dumping pint etlure- again-i both developed and developing 
countries. Willi the athrnt ol SIM. there are - 01111' prelerenti.il 
trade ri-lation-hip- that r\i-l between niember -tale- and third 
world countries that will have to be aboh-hed or -iib-imirtl in .1 
Common I L policy Likewise, thr nirmbrr -lale impo-etl quotas 
tlhii-e permitted hv Ailttle I l^i on product- trom -perilit toun- 
trie- will be abolished or int orporalrtl a- part ol a Common 
lAletnal I arill. \lo-l likrh the-e relationship- will be t hanged m 
-ueh .1 wa\ a- to mininii/r ihr etitii on I L* iiulu-lrir- and their 
trading partner-. Aieordinglv, -nmr I nion-widr ri'-lrielion- to 
live tr.uk' tan be e\pei ted. 

In -pile nt man', pre— lire- tn nn rra-r prntrt lion, tin- w 011 id 
be I'untr.m tn the n\ erall interest nl the I I because nl it- hea\ \ 
reliante on workl trade I o orei I a I ortre— hurope" wuukl br 
lolh wilh respect to tin- long-term welt.nc ol I umpean- Hut 
there i- a thllerem e between building higher barriri- aiul remo\ - 
nig barrier- lli.il alre.ah r\i-t. AUhnugh the I I -.it'iir- prepareil 
to deregulate il- emnomv intrrnalK . inlrrnatiniial Vregulatioii 
1- a -It-p 111, it Ihr I I tint'-- nnl \ el -rem prep.lled In lake 

Wh.elhrr Ihr ^\ \l will be a good Hung I01 thr n-.| nl llvr 
world depend- on how a number nl initial 1— ne- are re-nhed 
I he prnee— ol selling lei hnii .it -laiitlartl-, mtrrpretation ol rules 
nt origin, tli'linilinn nl ret ipitu it\ , and the applu .ilron ol Ihr 
prim iple ol national treatment w ill br t rillt.il to r\pui h i- tn aiul 
tti mve-toi- in the I I . I lie benelil- lo the re-l ol tin- world al-o 
will depend nn lln- uileinal -line— ti| lln- M \l II llieti' are -ie 
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nitiv.inl uurea-e- in I L prnthii linn, olher nation- will benelil 
thituigh ,1 -Irnngrr I uropean demand lor Iheir proiluet- linetnne 
eileet). Improvements in ellkientv will prodtiie lower I L prires 
ami tlni- mii-iimer- irnni nnii-M totmlru'- will hem-til. Clearly, 
-ome eounlrii's siaiul lo lose, e-peiiallv thtist' wilh -peei.il trade 
relationships that will be motiilied lloweUT, toitnlries with 
long -staiuli 'i if. inirifsts in ihr M ' (siuh ,is thr { nited States) 
probabh w ill benelil troin ,1 -Ironger I L etniunnv I his w ill pro- 
ih'iee an iiurea-ed deniand lor e\poii- ami al-n Inr prntlutls 
Iheir subsidiaries protlut etl intliehC". 

I he SIM is being lornied during .1 \ ei \ inleivsling lime. Phe 
C.AI I is under grea! pie— ure wilh m,i|or trailing parlners 
Ihrealening tn ii-.rm regional hailing bkn's ami tors.iko mullil.it- 
rral Iraile relationships that have been thr Iraiiiewnrk Inr world 
market trade o\ er the p.i-l lour tleeade-. The C eniral and l : .istern 
l urope.m etonomies are undergoing Jranialie relorm alter the 
seemnigh- sudden collapse ol sociali-ik etonomies and the abnli- 
lion ol tCAII'Cl'N. I he three majoi trade groups U'aciiic Kim, 
\'orlh American and I he III h.vu- iiicreasinglv threatenetl to 
lake S't'slritthe aiul -nmetime- retaliating' trade mea-ure-. 

Ciiven (hi- changing international einironment, one tannot 
preditt aci ur.ltelv hovv the L 11 inn w ill u-e it- inlluence .1- a 
world eionomii pnwrr. Ihr ijur-tinn lor mam' i- whether 
bni— els will become the titular custodian nl the iiilrrii.itiiin.il 
economk s\-steiri, whether a W'.isliingtnn-Krussrls alii, nice will 
emerge, or whether it w ill be a L'.s d'L -lapan triunn irate. In 
lin.nuial matters, a truiim irate is likrh-, but in trade matters, 
Brussels could become si^riilkanth more infhienti.il. I luwever, 
the I. nited Slates is unlikeh to aciepl a settnidaiA' role, because 
the Ameritaiis and I uropeans share a similar visum nl the 
design and direclinn til the world trailing and tompetition s\-s- 
lem, il is more likeh thai a Wa-hington-Brussels partnership will 
emerge. 

I he I L' srrnis prepareil tti take Ihe leading role in C entral 
and ha-Iern l-jirope. I In- assist, mte it pit \ idrs tould be a ir.ajor 
1 nntribution lo ihe health ol ilu- worlds rtonomic communitv. 
I nlnrtunaielv. the .ul that would nio-i help the (. I-T countries 
(opening up I L markets to CI 1- product'r-i is our that the h'U 
si-em- unpre]i.ired to do, al leas) inr all 1 nunlries. Vlanv indiis- 
lues in ihr I L", e-peiialh iho-r limn ihr newe-l member slates 
iCireeie, '-pain, aiul Portugal), -eemed Ihre.Uenvd by the poten- 
tial ol tompetition tnmi lr— tle\ elopt-d cnuiitries and w ill -urelv 
1 t--i-t hheiah/alinn nl market- . 

Main lactors w ill iutlueiii e Ihe de\ elopment ol Ihe I' L' s pol- 
kV, especiallv the health ol its ecoiloim and Ihr ellet li\ eness u f 
its uniticalion eltorl- A -hong and vital eennonn impriwe- Un- 
likelihood ol a liberal pohc\. Il- relatiiui-hip with it- trading 
partner- also will be important. Alterations in I S. aiul [apatie-e 
trade policv will has r a draniatk impact on the L nion - external 
polic\'. AI-o the tulure ot CAI'l will has e a mainr inlltii'tiCe. II' 
mullilateral tr.ult- agrermrnts become less important, the L'nion 
likeb will sh t-i ig. 'lrn Ihr reIati,oiiships anion:; the countries 
within ils own rrononiu region, wilh higher harrirrs In the rest 
nl Ihe workl. Major improvcmrtil- 111 C, \ I I will lead Ihe I L to 
lake a tlitterent appro.it h 

Endnotes 

I. I hi- 1 hapti'i was prepareil while the ant hoi was ,1 visiting pro- 
lessor at thr I 1110; ran liishiulr ol I'ubhi \dn1111istrati011 in 
Maaslrithl. |he \elhei laiul- lie heneiilted Irnni their support 
and 1 imper. itinti 

; I UMI C tnllsisletl nl Ihe lollouing tniinliies L SSR, 

C.ernian IH'imni.ilu Kepublit , I'nl.nul, i. /vt. huMova ki.i, 
llung.ir\. Rom. una, Bulgaria. Mongolia, \ietu.ini. aiul (. uba. 
.Albania was ,i pa—n-e member and ^ ugnsl.n i.i tntik part in cer- 
tain air, is Angola. I llunpia, \orlh Knrea and I ans had observer 
-lahis. In this thapler we heal (. UMI t ()\ ,i-,i( I I -snualion 
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even though some o! iK members were not I iiropean 11 trade 
with Vietnam and C uba ha* been wis limited. 

3. Figures on direct investment arc pi o-onKiruonionl 

4. ii'i hiiinil regulations lav dow n legal requirements enacted In 
the national legislators. Otlen these requirements reler to sian 
ci.irds th.it arc not legalh binding in themselves siiue thc\ are 
written b\ private national standardization bodies. Although 
standards are unlv \oluntarv lodifkations, tlio\ olli'ii assume a 
quasi-legal sialus because ol their use as a rclcronie in techniial 
regulations. 

fv. The (M e n, Organization lor 1 uimimu Cooperation and 
Development was lornied in P'ol to promote economic growth, 
sound eiunomk development and nmltilateral. non-discviinma- 
torv Irade. 1 he original member countries were the 12 l'C coun- 
tries, Austria, Canada, leeland, Norwav, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey, and the I'nited States. Subscquonth , the tollowing coun- 
tries joined, lapan ll%41, ('inland I14ft4|. Australia (1471) and 
New Zealand tl l '73t. 
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Hie ciecuirieius on F.uropean uiiitic.ttioii found in the lol- 
lovving list can be obtained through I KK' I hesc items in the 
KR1C database can be rccogni/ed bv (lit" I'D mi inkers th.it are 
printed .it the beginning of the citations. 

I'RIC (F.duc.Uional Resources Inlurnmlion Center) is ,1 
nationwide ediuMtion.il in form.it ion s\.,tem operated by the 
Office ol l diR-.ition.il Research and Improvement ot the L'.N 
Department of Fducatioii. I KK documents arc abstracted 
numthh in FRICs lilt' (Ri-seimr-- m I Jiiutlniui index. I\lf indexes 
arc av ailable in more than K=iO libraries throughout the country. 
These libraries mav also have a complete collection ol I KK doc- 
uments on niicrolichc lor \ iewing and photocopying. 

FRIC documents may be purchased from the FRIC 
Document Reproduction Serv ice (F'PRS), 7420 FullerUui Road. 
Suite ! HI Springfield. \ A 22 1 r»3-2H^2. in microlithe (Ml'). Some 
documents mas' also be available in paper copv (It"). The tele- 
phone numbers are 703 / 404- 1 400 or SOU '443-3742 The FAX 
number is 703/440-1408. When ordering bv mail, be sure to 
include the HI) number, specify either Ml-' or IT, it available, and 
enclose a check or nionov order. 

The I RK' documents included in this publication arc merely 
a tew o! the manv curriculum materials and background papers 
that can be found m the FRK" database on Furopean unification. 
These items exemplify the large pool ot documents on this topic 
that can be obtained through FRK". 

AN: Hir^l.Sc 

AL': Adams. -C"harles-S. 

Tl: I he Impact ol the l'uropc.in C imimunilv on 1 Uglier 
Fduc.ition in Ireland: A C ase Studs . AM IF Annual Meeting 
Paper. 

IA : IW 

NT: 24 p.; Taper presented .it the Annual Meeting ol the 
Association lor the Studv ol Higher Hducalum USth. 
Pittsburgh. PA, \ovcniber 4-7. 1 *•)>■) 3).' 

PR: 1T)RS Price - MRU , PC '01 Plus Postage. 

AB: As part ol a larger studv ol the Furopoan C'oninmnitv (FC ) 
initiatives and their etlect on higher education polities and 
policy-making in all member countries, this case study exam- 
ines PC impact on higher education in Ireland. Ireland was 
chosen as a possible example ol how 1 C will impact higher 
education .is it is one ol lour unmfries exported to be net ben- 
elkiarios ot FC lunds. Ireland has already received 3 billion 
Irish pounds U'W to |w«4i ,, n ..l experts to receive 7.S billion 
more between P |l| 4 and PIW. 1 he study Used qualitative 
methods to gather inlormation in interview s w ith senior gov - 
ernment olluials, the national higher education governaiue 
board, and relevant people at most ol the i aiiipilses ol the 
national svstem ot higher education. 1 luring the decades sime 
the IMtIK dramatii increases in the numbers ol Irish individu- 
als attending sccond.u v and higher education have occurred 
espei i.illv since joining the FC in P>74 1 his ex(raordiiiurv 
change would not have been possible without FC member- 
ship whuh made it tin.mciallv leasible In all. universities m 
Ireland I line is widespread knowledge ol various I C edm.i 
licinal programs ,uid participation in these programs has had 
various imp. iits. both direct and indirect ellects mi iiirvuti 
In in and l.uiiltv we're toimd. Overall there have been changes 
in Minding pattern-, that have led to the reshaping and i com- 



position ot the entire higher education sv stem (Contains 
seven reteremes.) (II!) 

A\: 1 P3I^4I 

AL": Banks.-|.-A.-C;.; Ami-Other- 

Tl: The Single Furopean Maiket and Its implications tor 
Fducation.il and Vocational Ciu-idam e Services. C'R \C 
( Vc-.isicinal Paper. 

C"S. Careers Research and Advisory Centre, Cambridge 
(l-aigland). 

PY: P>Sd 

\ P. 23 p. 

PR: F.ORS Price - Mini TC.0I Plus Postage. 

AB: Bv IW2. the Single or Common Market in F.urope will pro- 
vide Ireedom ot movement ot goods, persons, services, and 
capital. From the viewpoint ot educational and vcic.ition.il 
guidance services, the most important effect ol the Single 
Market is its likely impact on educational and occupational 
mobilitv . I he two major obstacles toward freedom of move- 
ment within the Furopean community that remain are non- 
recognition of qualifications from one member state to anoth- 
er and inadequate mastery ot foreign languages. Two major 
education and training programs, COM KIT and FRASML'S, 
have been established by the Furopean Community. 
C'O.MKFI provided funds for the development of university- 
industry partnerships nationally and transii.itionaHv, and lor 
a range of exchanges, joint projects, and joint development 
work designed to promote gradual Furopcani/ation ot uni- 
v ersitv -level technical training. The aim ol FRASML'S is to 
ensure that all students in higher education are able to study 
lor part ol their course in another member state. A new pro- 
gram. FINC.L'A, has been adopted to improve the- qualifica- 
tions and competence of modern language teachers, develop 
niterunivcTsiU cooperation in modern language teaching, and 
support the development ol modern language learning in 
firms. Ihe following are three practical implications ot these 
trends lor educational and vocational guidance services: (I) 
the need lor extended information on educational and occu- 
pational opportunities across the Furopean communitv: (2) 
the need lor improved support services lor those who move 
across national boundaries; and (3) the raising ol expectations 
tor guidance services in countries where thov are currently ill 
developed. (Initiatives are described and six relereiices are 
included in the doc ument.) (C Ml ) 

A\ FP2'H373 
AL : Bates, -A.-W 

II: Ihe Organisation and Management ol a luropcan 

Fduc.ition.il Satellite Sv stem. 
P\: |PIS7| 
M: IS p. 

PR- FPRS Price - MIDI PC 01 Plus Postage. 

\B- I his paper looks at the possible roles Ihat the Furopean 
1 cononuc Community UT'C ). .is a pan- Furopean quasi-gov - 
c inment.il uisl itu I ion, might plav in the management and 
organization ol a 1 tn ipean educational satellite s\ stem Ihe 
argument is made that there is ,i need lor the 1 1C 
( ommission to plav an ongoing, regulatory role in this area. 
An examination ol ways m which education and tiarnmg 
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might gam jui^s In a sitolltte distribution system leads to a 
discussion ot low -powered servites and dtrecl broadcasting 
services, including national systems. pan-Furopean satellites, 
and possibilities tot i-d m ,i t ion a I >.i i nui". on the FSA 
(P uropean Space Agency! Olvmpus satellite, an integrated 
I urnpean- wide PBS (direct broadcasting sen ices) system 
planned lor tin 1 near lulure. The roles ul dittcrcnt types ol 
organizations in getting a satellite service operational are 
described, including international regulaton ageni,'ies, inter- 
national consortia, go\e mine tils, satellite owners and opera- 
tors, t li.intitd operators. ,md program producers, hiinnnm 
models tor education and framing on satellites an* aUo 
described, i.e., the commercial model, tin 1 must carrv" model, 
and statu ownership. Hiscussion ot operating models loi pro- 
viding an educational survive covers a tree-lnr-all situation 
and an educational channel, and descriptions ol sev eral wa\s 
in which an I-FC educational channel could operate includes 
open access tot educational producers and a publu service 
channel. It is concluded that there is a need lor a toiisortiutii 
to bring educational television providers together, with the 
l i t' providing baseline funding and a framework in w hie h to 
encourage the development ol an educational satellite chan- 
nel. (P\Y) 

AN: Fir^SlK 
AC; Herns. -Margie 

I I: The Role ot I nglish in lurope: I'll or I I I 1 
PY: l^>2 

N'T: 12 p.: Paper presented at a Conference on Weald 1 nghslus 

Ttul.iv (L rbana. II . April 1-3, 
PR: FPUS Price ■ MI DI PCM Phis Postage 

AH: I he I uropean Coniniunitv (FO openlv supports use and 
maintenance' ot the major languages tit its countries. One idea 
behind this support is not to privilege anv language ol the 
t ommunitv, but to encourage the unique leatures ot eath 
member st.ite. I his pohev carries over into support lor diver 
sitied language instruction; rather than proinole one or two 
languages, .ill tittiti.il languages, phis Irish and I ut/burgesth. 
are to be taught The goals are both pioticient v and commtt- 
nitalive t tuiipelence However, this policv has been dillicult 
to implement because Pnglish dominates aiming I t otticials 
as well as in manv other domains. In ediu ation. Pnglish is t>ne 
ol the two languages chosen oi required in most member 
countries. Increasing intei dependence among iv 'tubers 
makes the role oi this language an important issue, l-nglish is 
used lor i . ■ nnr-.tniiation both within and outside l urope. and 
some .. "is ol Ft pidicv encourage I nglish usage. 
I anguavu . I'lttv and practite, then, appear to be in conflict, 
and poltcv should be changed to reflect the reahtv ol wide- 
spread I nglish use. A brief bibltogtaphv is included. (M^l ) 

\v rnw^ 

Al Cat roll, -|,m. \\ illianis. Sarah 

II: Child W'ellare in Purope. IM'H: Implications for Adoption. 

Report ot a Seminar (Brussels. Belgium. Manli I "J 11 "!), 
t'K. F uropean Forum torChiltl W'ellare, Brussels I Belgium I. 
Pi : |W1 

A\ . Furopcan I'oruni lor ( hild W ell, ire, 1 Rue Pelacqz. B UW. 

Brussels. Belgium [hill BPr. 12 'if British Pounds, includes 

postage). 
N 1 : 7 i p. 

PR: I HRs Price - \||il| Pt Plus Postage. 

AB. In 1*12, the first vear ol the establishment ol the 1 uropean 
I ortim loi t hild Wellaie ll H \\ I, tin 1 I uiopean ( ommissitvu 
sponsored a seminal on 1 uropean t ommunitv lit ) impliui 
lions lor adoption and fostering 1 he seminar was organized 
to enable practitioners, legislators, and polit v makers within 
the I t to start a dialogue on t ut'l enl adoplion pi ot esses, prat 
lues, ami prot ed lilt's, and to establish baselines ot in turn la 
lion on tutlt'nl prat In e and ptotetiure w ithin the inembei 
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states. "I his report contains seminar presentations, ami is 
divided into the following eight sections. (II legal aspects and 
salcguardmg the rights of adopted children; (21 approv al and 
pre para lion ot applicants hi adopt: O) matching ot child and 
faintly; (41 perspectives of adopted children; (?) placement of 
special needs children; (h) workshop themes and findings; (7) 
ret online ndations; and iK) an overview of responses to a 
questionnaire on 1 -uropean adoption practices. Appendixes 
include the questionnaire sent to all seminar participants 
prim to the seminar; a list of participants; the seminar pro- 
gram; information on the Plague Conference on Private 
International I aw, and a preliminary draft convention on 
international cooperation and protection ot children with 
respect to intercountrv adoption. (MM) 

AN. I'irihl747 

AL : t rabb,-( a'oflrov 

II: I he- Production ot Software tor llistributioii in l-i-'t" 

t tiuntnes. Copyright and Contract Issues, 
t S: Council tor I-'ducational I echin>logv, ktindon (I'ngkind). 
Pi : P'SS 
N I : I s p. 

PR: FURS Price - MRU. Pt 01 Plus Postage. 

AB: This pamphlet begins bv discussing two legal issues to be 
considered when negotiating and formalizing the production 
ol compute! programs for distribution within FCC (Furopean 
Pconomi.- Ccmniimilv) countries: protection ol the program 
against unauthorized copying, and the nature ol the* contracts 
to be prepared. It is noted tli.it all member stales of F'F'C have 
distinctive topyight laws designed to meet their own needs, 
and that, as signatories of the Berne convention, thev are 
required only to protect I lie works ot other member states to 
the same extent as their domestic product. Flic producer is 
advised lo aciept that, although software is likelv to be pro- 
tected in every Fi t' state, the character and extent of protec- 
tion will varv Itoni one to another, ami that anv attempt to 
protect soltware In preventing the transler ot tapes or disc's 
across frontiers mav be unenforceable under Tiv.it y of Rome 
prov isions Discussion ol the preparation of enlorceable con- 
tracts atteptable to all parties emphasizes that this is a com- 
plicated issue, especially where parties are established in dif- 
ferent countries. The producer is advised to seek advice from 
a lawyer tamiliar with international uintract law , ant) to settle 
the \ annus issues that make up the agreement in advance so 
that the lawver is required only to prepare a document reflect- 
ing the deal and to advise on anv outstanding problems. An 
outline ol 12 main points that should be agreed upon and 
included in the agreement concludes the guide, and a list of 
the I PC tountries w ith a biiel note tin protection o! totnputer 
software in each country lor which the information is avail- 
able is appended. (BBM I 

\N: PIVmiM71 

AL : Crossun,- Patricia 1 1. 

II: Higher 1 diuatton Polity I -urination in the luropean 

( ommunitv. A "si II Annual Meeting Paper. 
Pi : pun 

N I : 22 p : Paper preseiifed al the Annual Meeting ol the 
Association lor the Mudv ol Higher 1 tint ation (ISth, 
Pittsburgh, PA. November 4-7, I l W5t. 

PR 1-1 IRS Price ■ MIDI Pt'tll Plus Postage 

\B: I he I uropean ( 'oninuinitv iR I is tontinnallv mt reasing its 
inlhientv in all iireas ol l uropean societv, politit allv, econoni- 
uallv and now edui .ititmallv Hie luliire. it is arguetl, ir.av 
see the 1 t as a supi a nalional polu v m.lkei lor higher educa- 
tion as signiiit ant. as are national governments at the present 
tune. Hits paper examines the ride ol the luropean 
i ommunitv il C I in politv lormalion lor higher I'ckualion. 
Results oi lormal tnlervtews with I ( ottitiaK, l.unltv nic'iii- 
ber-(, ami higher education asstutation representatives are 
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presented, as are examinations of treaties and other formal 
documents which stipulate the power and authority of the 
EC. The report is divided into three sections. The first section 
explains the study's conceptual framework and methods. The 
second section describes the EC, its programs and activities in 
the area of higher education. The third section focuses on the 
question ot what is, and what should be, the role of the EC in 
the processes of policy formation for higher education. The 
EC is discussed in its roles as starter mechanism (in initiating 
plans, programs, and activities) as policy influencer anil as 
policy shaper. The EC is expected to be the driving force of a 
new European structure in higher education. (Contains eight 
references.) (Cl.R) 

AN: ED33I7Mi 
AU: Eide.-Kjell 

Tl: 30 Years of Educational Collaboration in the OECD. 

CS: United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 

Organization, Paris (France). Div. ot Educational Policy and 

Planning. 
PY: 1940 

AV: United Nations Educational. Scientific, and Cultural 

Organization, 7, Placode Eontenov, 757(H) Paris, France. 
NT: o0 p.; Prepared for the UNESCO International Congress on 

Planning and Management of Educational Development 

(Mexico Citv, Mexico.'.March 2h-30, 1990). 
PR: EDRS Price - MF01 Plus Postage. PC Not Available from 

EDRS. 

AB: Although its main focus is on economic collaboration, the 
Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) has plaved a very influential role in the exchange o! 
educational ideas and experience on an international level. It 
also is true that while OECD involves the nations of the 
European Community, Norway and Sweden have had a dis- 
proportionate influence. The principal purposes of this study 
are to explain how the OECD came to play its influential role 
in educational policy, and how the exchange of educational 
ideas and experiences within :he organization came to be 
strongly influenced bv the policy thinking and practice ol the 
Nordic countries. (DH) 

AN: FD221W3 

AU: F.lvin,-I.ionol, Ed, 

Tl: The Educational Systems in the European Community: A 
Guide. 

CS: Commission des Comnumautos Furopeennes (Luxembourg). 
PY: 1981 

AV: Humanities Press, Inc., Atlantic Highlands, N| 0771h 

(S2I.00). 
NT: 271 p 

PR: Document Not Av ailable from EDRS. 

AB: The guide outlines the structure ot the educational systems 
of member countries in the European Community. Chapters 
cover the following countries: Belgium, Denmark, West 
Germany, France, Ireland, Italy. Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, and the United Kingdom. Usually covered lor 
each country's educational system are general principles; 
preschool, primary, and secondary education; technical and 
vocational education; higher education; and adult /continuing 
education. Other topics addressed include the following: 
teacher training, administration, examinations and marks, 
univeisities, curriculum, historical background, and special 
education. Charts illustrating organizational structure ot the 
educational system complete each c hapten (MVI 

AN: Fixasno 

Tl: Europe: A Labour Market without Frontier^. 

CS: European Centre lor the Development ol Vocational 

Training, Berlin (West ( iermanvL 
px : |c )S w 
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JN: Vocational-Training; n3 1989 

NT: 48 p.; Photographs will not reproduce well. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01 /PC02 Plus Postage. 

AB: The six articles in this journal issue were all designed to pro- 
vide an objectiv e presentation of the framework within which 
the European Centre for the Development of Vocational 
Training (CEDEFOP) is charting a course toward establishing 
a common training policy and creating a single market in 
1993. The first article, "Information on Qualifications" 
(Enrique Retuerto), discusses the need for a reference frame- 
work of what each qualification means in terms of the skills 
required bv an occupation. A paper called "The Recognition 
and/or Comparability of Non-University Vocational Training 
Qualifications in the Member States of the European 
Communities" (Burkart Sellin) examines the inherent possibil- 
ities and requirements of a European Community general reg- 
ulation on mutual recognition. "Mastering Metals — Problems 
in Analysing and Classifying 'New' Technical Jobs in 
Mctalworking" (Peter Grooting.s et al.) reflects the present 
state of work in this area. "A European Directory of 
Occupational Profiles" (Peter Crootings) offers some notes 
about the concepts, methodology, and organization of the 
directory. "Study of Occupational Profiles in the Electronics 
Sector" (Gumersindo Garcia Arribas) presents results of a 
pilot study in Spain. Finally, William McDerment's paper, 
"Some Reflections on Education and Training," comments on 
the need for vocational training, training to allow mobility 
within the Community Member States, and preparing for the 
future. A protocol entitled "Council Decision on the 
Comparability of Vocational Training Qualifications between 
Member States of the European Community" concludes the 
document. (YLB) 

AN: ED284783 

Tl: European Community Education Cooperation: The F'irst 
Decade. 

CS: Commission des Communautcs Furopeennes (Luxem- 
bourg).; FL'RYDICF Central Unit, Brussels (Belgium). 
PY: 198h 

NT: 23 p.; Colored photographs may not reproduce well. 
PR: EDRS Price - MF01 /PC01 Plus Postage. 

AB: Nearly one-third ot the European Community population of 
320 million is involved dailv with some form of education. 
The Community Education Action Programme celebrated its 
tenth anniversary in February 198b. The initial thrust was to 
increase mutual understanding and promote closer relations 
between the different education systems of member slates. In 
response to the harsh economic and political realities of the 
late P)70s/earlv 1980s, the Community recognized the impor- 
tance ot additional commitments to tackle the growing prob- 
lems of youth and unemployment. From the mid-1980s the 
priorities of the Programme have been influenced by the need 
for policies to develop human resources as an essential pre- 
requisite to cooperation within a People's Europe and to face 
the challenge of developing a European Technological 
Community able to compete with the United States and 
lapan. Chapters are: "Historical Development"; "Overview of 
the Education Programme in the European Community"; 
"Transition of Young People from School to Adult and 
Working 1 He"; "Equal Opportunities tor Girls and Boys in 
Education"; "Education and 'Training of Migrant Workers and 
Their Families"; "The 'Teaching of Foreign Languages"; "The 
Introduction ol the New Information Technologies"; 
"Cooperation in the Field ol Higher Education"; "Information 
1 xchange FUR^iDlCF, Study Visits, Conlcronccs, and 
Seminars"; "lllitevjc \ *': "Handicapped Children"; "Europe in 
the Schools"; '(. onchisions"; and "Inlormation Sources". 
(. Author /H/> 
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AN: Rm2U22 

AL': Figueirt'do.-Aiilonio-Dias-de; hieelc-Rnsalind 

Tl: A Tram-European Network I'm Education and Training. 

CS: Commission ol the European CoiriiYHi mires. Brussels 

(Belgium!. 
PY: IW2 

N'T: 27 p.; Paper presented at Ihe l-.iro Forum (Portugal, March 
1W2). 

PR: HORS I Via- - MI-HI Plus Postage. PC Not \v ailablo Horn 
FDRS. 

AH: This paper proposes a communicaliun network fur the 
European Comimiivitv and hevund which would provide a 
unique meeting point for participants trom tho tiekls ot edu- 
cation, training, technology, research. Industry, and service to 
engage in productive forms ot dialogue and collaboration: 
vvhii.li would ho financially soil— supporting after a low wars: 
and which would allow tor monitoring ot its own perfor- 
mance and impact. 1 lighlighted topics include (I) ,im^ to 
now know-how: (2) a network tor European Community (EC 1 
programs: ( ?l what I ho notwork will bo liko, i.o.. bullotin 
boards, aoooss to sor\'ioos. and running a loruni: ( II a BBS that 
would serve as a practical modol tor tho notwork using stan- 
dardized oommunication services, homo computers, and 
existing telephone lines: (^) language issues, i.e., systematic 
language translation and multi-lingual materials: (M strength- 
ening cooperation between education and tho private seelor: 
and (7) funding, ousts, and assessment, (Contains 2^ reler- 
etues.HAl.F) 

AN: FD1h>Sm2 

AL . I «irones,-Salvadiir-C'>il, l-.d. 

Tl: European Seminar; "New Training Models and Strategies for 
SMFs in 1-urupo" (Valencia, Spam, ( V Sober 4-^, PW). 

C'S: European C entre lor the Development ot Vocational 
Training, Berlin (Ciermanvl. 

PY: l«U4 

|N:CEDI:TOP-llash,nl Mar PW4 
NT: 17 p. 

PR: F.I IKS Price - MIU1 /PC 111 Plus Postage. 

AH: A seminar disseminated and discussed the findings ol a 
study carried out on the problems of small and niodium-si/od 
enterprises (SMFs) in accessing training and the support 
strategics applied in the 12 member slates of Furopoan 
Community. Input was solicited from experts regarding the 
priorities ot 1 1 strategies. Organizers used this information to 
conduct six roundtabies on market orientation, new 
approaches to training, training ot SMF organizers and train- 
ers, cooperation foi training, sell-employment and coopera- 
tives, and employers' associations and sectoral organizations. 
I hev also organized two lectures on support initiatives tor 
national and transnational SMI s and SMI! support measures 
employed by the autonomous gov eminent ot Valencia. Spam. 
A number ot general conclusions were drawn in the seminar 
and led to these recommendations: to encourage a positive 
social climate in the SMFs that will stimulate continuous 
training; to base training on a consistent and more business- 
oriented approach; to giv e the small entrepreneur enough 
information to select the must appropriate training; to tran- 
scend , the traditional concept ol training; to promote develop 
ment ot training products adapted to concrete objectives, to 
strengthen the occupational protile ol the SMI trainer; to pro- 
mote cooperation between SMFs; and to >linuilale training 
supply and demand through public support measures [\ I Hi 

AN: l l>1«Ji'24 

1 1: I undo to the I uropean C ommunitv Programmes in the 1 lelck 
ot 1 d ik at ion, Training. Muith. Sec ond Edition 

I S commission ol the European Communities. Hiusscls 
( Belgium! 
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A\ ■ I Nil 'I H. 4(*l-l -W-mblv Drive. I anham. Ml") 207(Kv4>M 

(Catalogue No. O -71 ->M -71(vFVC I. 
XT' S7 p ; Prepared by the Task Force' lor Human Resource's, 

Education. Tramingand N iouth. 
PR: I DRS Price - Midi PC 04 Plus Postage. 

AB: This guide to European Conimunilv (EC i programs in the 
fields ol education, training, and youth is intended to help 
interested indiv iduals, projects, and institutions obtain infor- 
mation on the increasing scope d cooperation at the FC level. 
Section I describes programs . actions initiated hv the' EC's 
I ask Force lor Human Resources, Education, and Training 
and Youth in the- following areas- cooperation in the field of 
education, language teaching, higher and university educa- 
tion, central and Eastern Europe, initial training, continuing 
training, and vouth, as well as exchanges of inlormation and 
experience regarding education in the FC (information net- 
work on education in the' European Community— Furidice; 
studv visits tor education specialists Arion; and the 
European Centre tor the Development of Vocational 
Training - C edclop). Section 2 outlines efforts to achieve 
mutual recognition of qualifications and diplomas bv FC 
countries Discussed in section 3 are programs implemented 
w ithin the framework ot other EC polic ies, including three 
programs tunded bv the Turopean Social Fund, experimental 
training schemes, three programs to promote research, and an 
initiative to teach European integration at universities. Each 
program description includes some or all ol the following: 
objectives, role, actions, target group, mhiiccW of further 
inlormation, relerences, and contact puiutlsl. Addresses of 
offices ol the C ommisskn ot the- 1 uropean C ommunilie^ in 12 
c oun tries are included. ( MN I 

AN: FFH1 148S 

AC: I loltz-Bacha,-C hristma 

IE How to 'sell a Powerless Parliament 'sviubolk Politic s dur- 
ing the European Flee lion C ampaign, 
V\ : WK 1 ' 

N 1 : 27 p.; Paper presented at l In- Annual Meeting ot the 
International Communication Association (i u lh, San 
Francis-co, C A, May 2^-2 l i, I WD. 

PR: FDRS Price' - Nil-ill .TCI 12 Plus Postage. 

AB A study examined the lolc ot the mass media in the svnibol- 
izaticin process (a process which was neccssarv to distract 
attention trom the political and economic problems ot the 
Pure oca a Community and to enhance support ol the power- 
less par'ramentl during the European election campaign of 
P»S4 and whether sv mbolization strengthened the motivation 
tor voting. Subjects, l,.jn individuals representative of the 
West Cerman elec toratc, were surveyed and interviewed in 
three waves preceding the election and one wave' alter the 
election concerning their views on the election. Results indi- 
cated that (H 1 uro-specitic political or entertaining television 
programs plaved a significant role in the symholization 
process: (21 the 1 media s impact on voting interv ention was 
iruiinlv mediated through the attitudes towards a I niled 
Europe' and the European Parliament; and HI a greater intlu- 
once on the svniboli/alicin process was assigned io tc'lc'vision 
during the c ampaign. (live tables ol data are included. 1 (RSI 

AN: EDM KM l l 

AL : I loogholt. 1 lails 

Tl. 1 mbeddmg the I uropean I )i mention in 1 dm alum, 
V\ : I "KM 

vi : -p 

PR 1 DR^ Pi ue - Ml HI \\ Hi Phi- Postage 

AH. 1 he Mmish'is ol I dm ation c>t the I uiopean I ommunitv 
(I C I dratted a resolution in Mav P'KK legaulmg the consoli- 
dation ol the I uiopean dimension in education 1 he' resolu- 
tion is meant to contribute to voung people (1) becoming 
mole aware ol the 1 mope, in identilv and the value ol 
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European civili/ntton and dI it:-, Inundations; (2) realizing the 
advantages ill the European Community and lln 1 challenges 
thev will encounter mi gaining access to ,i larger economic 
■viiil mk i.il lerritorv : ami ( H improv ing their know ledge aboul 
tin 1 historical, iiiUur.iI, woiwrnii , .mil social aspects ot tin- EC 
and i t ^ member stales and reali/mg lite signtlicaiiee ol I hi - 
i uoperation among member slates and other ctuin trit"- in 
Europe and the resl ii| the world. Shirr teachers plav a kev 
roll' in adual educational innovation, teacher training colleges 
should bo involved m plans tor implementation ol the 
European dimension in an earlv stage. 1 he limits and possi- 
bilities ol the individual teacher also should be taken mlo 
account. And linallv, a national plan must be developed and 
carried out within the f< -mal educational svstem. Ihe action 
plan lor implementation of this new policy in the Netherlands 
involves (1) the evaluation ot teaching materials on the 
European dimension; (2i the development ot a core curricu- 
lum; (3) the design ol testing instruments, the revision ol 
existing teaching material, or the development ot new materi- 
als; (4) the involvement ol teacher training colleges; (3) the 
development ol small regional in-service training centers lor 
teachers; ttO teachers' coiltoivnces lor information exchange; 
and (7) the contacts with educational publishers. i|B) 

AN": I : . 1)3-437"! 

AL: Jones,-! IvwcTCeri 

TI. Hducation in a Changing hurope 

PY; [CftQ 

NT: 24 p.; C harles Cittins Memorial l ecture presented al the 
University College of Wales (Swansea, Wales. United 
Kingdom. March Ifr, |W2>. 

I'R: EDRH Price - Midi /TCOI Plus Postage. 

Al?: A frontier-free European Community (EC) has been created 
in which goods, capital, services, and people mo\ e treelv 
across national frontiers. The issue ot mobilitv is especially 
important tor young people eager to exploit the opportunities 
opened up and lor teachers and trainers in Ihe educational 
field. A l uropean dimension is now a necessary part of the 
educational experience ol all \oung people growing up in ihe 
PC . In addition, skill levels m each region must be raised so 
that each region can belter sustain its own economic develop- 
ment, attract new industries, and arrest the llow ot quahlied 
workers out ol ihe region. Pducational planning needs to take 
account ol the current idea that the role ol the school is to pro- 
vide children with ihe basic competencies and attitudes on 
whic h broad -based qualific at ions ian lie built and the founda- 
tion laid lor later training and retraining lor employment 
Vocational education must he restored to a pl.ue m the 
scheme ol things as one ol the btuad options youth are 
encouraged to consider. I he centerpiece ol l uropean strategy 
tor the remaining P> l H)s must be to widen access to and partic- 
ipation in continuing education and training throughout 
working lite Although the traditional luiulions el higher 
education are more needed now than in the past, an orga- 
nized and much more deliberate' commitment to continuing 
education and training and litclong learning must become ,i 
c etltr.illv rec ogni/ed task ot higher echu alion l^i I H) 

AN' 1 irv3hli>( 

AL': 1 e-\lelais,-|o,imia 

TI: Initial l eae het I raining in the I uiopean C oinnuuutV \n 
C h erviow 

C'S: National I oundatioti lot Idinational Research, Muiigh 
(1 nglandi 

[>\ ; |C|C|| 

A\ : National I oundation loi I diualional Kesean h (Nl I Rl, Ihe 
Mere, Upton Park, '-.lough S| I 3DO, Berkshire, I ngland H 
Uritish pounds) 

N 1' -12 p., (. op\ righted b\ the IdlualK'li Polh \ Intormation 
C entre II PU In rope l and Nil R. 
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PR: FDRS Price - MIDI Plus Postage PC Not Available Irom 
FDRS, 

AH; I his ove rview is intended to serve as a guide to readers m 
I- ngland and Wales who are not familiar with the initial train- 
ing and qualiliialions ot teachers in cither member states in 
the huropean Community. Ihe guide covers programs in 
Belgium (Flemish community), Denmark. Franco, the Federal 
Republic ol Cermanv. Cireece, Ireland, Itah, I .uxembourg, 
Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, and the Lmted Kingdom — 
Scotland. I he text is presented on a country by country basis 
and is structured under live headings as lolkiws: (1) types ol 
school; (2) categories ol teacher according io training and tvpo 
of school: (3) requirements tor admission to teacher training; 
(41 teacher training process, outlining the level, length, and 
content ot teacher training lor each category ot teacher; and 
!3) qualitications that accord qualified teacher status. An 
insert pros ides this same inhvrm.iliotl for Fngland and Wales. 
(AMI li 

AN: ED3V?h3 

AL: l.e-Metais, -Joanna 

TI: The Recruitment and Management ot Teachers in the 

huropean Community: An Overview, 
C'S: National Foundation lor Pducational Research, Slough 

(Fngland). 
V\ : 1W 

A\": National Foundation tor Pducational Research INFER), The 
Mere, L'pton Park, Slough SI. I 2DQ, Berkshire, Fngland (3 
British pounds). 

Nl: 4 1 -' p.; Copyrighted bv the hducation Policy Information 

Centre (EPIC Europe) and NFFR. 
PR: EDRS Price - MRU Plus Postage. PC Not Available trom 

F1)RS 

AB: This overview is intended lo serve as a guide lor readers 
who are not familiar with the employment and management 
ol teachers in the member states ot the European Community. 
It limits itsell to general regulations governing the employ- 
ment ol teachers ot pupils ol statutory school age and up to 
age IS in mainstream schools. Pho overview covers programs 
in Belgium (Flemish community), Denmark, France, the 
I ederal Republic ol Cermanv, Creece, Ireland, Italy, 
I uxembourg, Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, Lnitcd 
Kingdom - Fngland and Wales, and Lnitcd Kingdom - 
Scotland. Ihe text is presented on a country bv country basis 
and structured to reflect the kev characteristics ol ihe manage- 
ment of teachers as lollows; (|) responsible authorities; (2) 
school types; (3) categories ol teacher; (4) te. her status: (-) 
teacher numbers; and Id) rec ■ ailment and appointment. 
(AMID 

AN: FI)"2S1<> 

■\l . I .icgois,-|ean-Pierro 

II: 1 he CDC C I eacber Bursaries Si heme, luropean leachers 
Seminar on "I ovvards Intercnltural i chuati n: Training tor 
1 cachets ol C Ivpsv Pupils'' ( Benidorm, Spain, lune t '-l\ |4«Wi 
C S; Council lor C ultural C ooperalum, Strasbourg (France). 

p\ . |C|C| 0 

N 1 : 72 p. 

PR: FDRS Price - MIDI FC03 Plus Postage. 

AB. Ihe C mi iu il ol 1 n rope I hi rd semi liar on ( .vpsy and 
migrant children's education attracted 7- educators from h 
1 uropean countries. I his report provides a synopsis ol each 
ot eighl plenary leclures and complete repents trom tour 
uoikshops An mlioduclion oilers background mlnrinattun 
and an opening address by lean Pierre 1 iegois is given in lull. 
Among points made in this address are the lollowing: (I) the 
education ol ( Iv ps\ and migrant children is ol relevance' 
across l uiope: i2) in ihe huropean C onimunitv's member 
slates, onlv a mmoiitv ol (.vpsy children attend school with 
anv regularity. I teacher training development and mleicul- 
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tural education »i rt« of pivotal importance at t i time when 
widespread educational reform is gaining momentum in 
manv countries; (4) consideration ot the problem has been 
evident through international meetings, publications, and 
studies; (t) objectives of initial and inservice teacher training 
need to be examined and clarified; and (fi) issues ot iniercul- 
tur.il educational policy should be raised and curriculum 
revised to bring European education from ethnocentric label- 
ing to pedagogical pluralism. The titles ol the seminar's lec- 
tures are as follows: U) "The Intercullural School in 
Organizational Models of the Twentieth-Century School"; (2) 
"The lntercultural: From Theory to Practice"; (3) "School 
Provision for Gvpsv Children in Andalucia: Practice, 
Achievements, and Plans"; (4) "The Intercullural Approach to 
Working with Irish Travellers"; (3) "Training Projects in 
Catalonia"; (6) "A Training Project in Valencia"; (7) "Studying 
Inter-Ethnic Relations in the School"; and (8) "Attitudes and 
Prejudices of Teachers and Pupils Regarding Other Peoples 
and Cultures." Finally, each of the work groups defined needs 
for more intercullural teacher training and curriculum, and 
more information programs. (TF.S) 

AN: ED33384M 

AC: Mc-Daniel,-01af-C. 

Tl: Towards a European Higher Education Policy? Possibilities 

and Potentialities. 
CS: Netherlands Ministry of Education and Sciences, The Hague. 
PY: I WO 

NT: 47 p.; Paper presented at the Conference of the European 
Association of Research and Development in Higher 
Education "(6th, October 1-5, Berlin, Germany). For related 
documents, see I IE 024 704-708. 

PR: EDRS Price - MEOI /PC02 Plus Postage. 

AB: One of a series of studies related to the Delphi research pro- 
ject: "Policy Instruments for Higher Education in the W estern 
Europe of the Future", this paper presents the issue of interna- 
tionalization of European higher education through three 
tvpes of data. First, analysis of present European Community 
(EC) initiatives on education showed that a number of suc- 
cessful programs have already developed. However, the next 
stage ot cooperation cannot be established without coordina- 
tion between the higher education structures within various 
countries. Second, an analysis of the results ot a survey ot 700 
experts from 17 countries eonciuoVd that for some areas the 
expectations for a European higher education policy are aus- 
picious. Yet, another laser of bureaucracy may not help pro- 
duce quality higher education. A review of the United Stales 
higher education structure in which the stales have primary 
responsibility while the federal government imposes some 
policies, found that such a structure mav serve as a model. 
But, conditions in Europe mav not be favorable for such a sys- 
tem. The results of these examinations indicate that the cur- 
rent changes in Europe call tor a supra-national higher educa- 
tion policy, that a supra-national body should have a stimu- 
lating, not administrative function, and that there exit several 
important obstacles to this type of education policy. Notes 
and 33 references are included. (|B> 

AN: EP333S47 

AC: Mc-Daniel,-Olat-t'. 

Tl: Higher Education Policy in the Europe ol the Future. 

Towards ,m Agenda tor European I Iighei Education Policy. 
CS: Netherlands Ministry ol Fdik alton and S ient es. The I l.igue 

■ two 

\1: 5(1 p.; Paper presented al the European CommumU- 
C onterence "Higher Education and P> 1 >2: Planning lor the 
Year 2000" (Sienna, Italy. November =1-7, I'WOl. lor related 
documents, see I IF' 024 704-70". 

PR- FDRSPiuc MEOI/ PC 02 Phi.-, Postage 

AH: One ol a series ol studies related to the Delphi research pro- 
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jeel: "Puliev Instruments for I ligher Education in the Western 
Europe of the Future", this paper presents material for the dis- 
cussion and formulation ot a European higher education poli- 
cy in light of the single market introduction in 1W2. The first 
chapter, "Hypothesis and Problem Formulation", proposes 
that the development of Western Europe calls for a supra- 
national orient .1 higher education policy and suggests five 
questions that now from that hypothesis. The second chapter, 
"The EC (European Community) and Higher Education" 
focuses on EC activities and EC higher education in practice. 
The third chapter, "Towards a New European Higher 
Education Policy", outlines results of a study which surveyed 
700 higher education experts, and offers suggestions regard- 
in 1 ; the major obstacles to enhance internationalization (main- 
taining national autonomy, languages, recognition of cours- 
es). This chapter also reviews previous attempts, possible sce- 
narios, and the export of student grants and loans. The fourth 
chapter, "The U.S. Case: the Potentiality of Federal Higher 
Education Policy," assesses the balance of power within the 
U.S. system and its favorable aspects. The final chapter, 
"Towards an Agenda for European Higher Education Policy," 
otters a series of recommendaiions, a list of possible barriers, 
and a review of conclusions. Thirty-seven references are 
included. (JB) 

AN: ED3 17070 

AU: Martin-131etsas,-lean, Ed. 

Tl: The Teaching of Languages in the European Community. 
CS: EURYDICE Central Unit, Brussels (Belgium). 
PY: IW8 
NT: 173 p. 

PR: EDRS Price - ME01 /PC07 Plus Postage. 

AB: Data on modern language instruction in each member coun- 
try of the European Community are presented, largely in tab- 
ular form with some narrative. The number of tables provid- 
ed for each country varies according to educational system, 
and data are arranged to facilitate comparison between coun- 
tries. The conclusions of the Council of the European 
Community and the ministers of education meeting within 
the Council in June P'84 are appended. A summary of main 
points drawn from the data includes the following: There is 
little provision for language leaching at the primary level, and 
instruction is usually by a general primary teacher with little 
language teaching qualification; the majority of students in all 
countries can study at least one language from the beginning 
of secondary education; the most widespread first foreign lan- 
guage is English or, in English-speaking countries, French; in 
most countries, pupils can learn a second foreign language, 
although not usually from the first \ear of secondary educa- 
tion; the choices available for second language study are usu- 
ally German, Spanish, Italian, English, and French; in some 
member states, students can learn .■■ !hird foreign language; 
the secondary level teacher is a specialist in at least one lan- 
guage. (MSE) 

AN: 1 D3lfih44 
AU: Melis,-A. 

Tl: European Seminar on the Development of the Competencies 
of Trainers and Organizers of Training Programmes lor SMES 
(Berlin, West Germany, lune 7-8, IW). CEDFFOP Flash 7/8M, 

C S: European Centre tor the Development of Vocational 
I raining, Berlin (West C lenunnv). 

PY: IW1 

Nl: Ihp 

PR: EDRS Price - MI0I/PC0I Plus Postage. 

AB: This document summarizes the proceedings of a 2-day con- 
ference on training in small and medium businesses in the 
European Economic C ommunity. Some of the topics dis- 
cussed bv the speakers include distance learning and the 
importance ol training lor owners and managers of small and 
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medium enterprises. A series of euides th.it have been pre- 
pared tn help organizations improve training was also intro- 
duced. The five guides include (1) a general guide to the 
development ol trainer competent for the creation ot effec- 
tive small business training programs; (2) a guide to the baste 
competency requirements for dev eloping training programs 
to stimulate pre-start-ups; (3) a guide to the basic competency 
requirements for developing effective training programs to 
assist small business start-ups; (4) a guide to the competency 
requirements for dev eloping training programs tor businesses 
under 30 emplovees; and (3) a guide tor trainers to help small 
firms cope with the ireation of the European Market in 1<W2. 
A topic ot workshops at the conlerence was the small business 
trainers and training organi/ers who need to improve their 
competencies and the main obstacles encountered when try- 
ing to do so. Wavs that the guides could be used to improve 
training competencies were examined. Finally, amendments 
to make the guides more accessible were suggested. (KO 

AN; ED330007 

AU: Neff.-Bonita-Dostal; Brown,-Robert 

TI; The Development ot Public Relations To Meet the New 

European Market. 
PY: I WO 

NT: l(i p ; Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
International Communication Association (Dublin, Ireland, 
June 22-2<->, WD. 

PR: EDRS Price - MEDL/PCOl Plus Postage. 

AB: The development of public relations follows when economic 
development and democracy thrive. EC l l W2, with its plans 
tor the European Common Market Community, F a pubbc 
relations o: "lortunity for U.S. public relations firms. In a sur- 
vey of 31 firms, 6 owned or were owned by networks, 17 had 
membership in a network, 8 had no public relations network, 
and two-thirds indicated that EC 1492 was a great opportuni- 
ty. In addition to network membership, firms are increasing 
personnel and opening offices with expansion spilling over 
into the Scandinavian and Eastern Block. The four most fre- 
quently mentioned qualifications tor the personnel involved 
in EC 1^92 were international relations/culture, business 
experience, public relations, and language. The second high- 
est group ot qualifications included good communication, 
media relations, and writing skills. Academic background 
most expected would be business, liberal arts (communication 
is placed in this category), and journalism. 1 lowev er, concerns 
were expressed about public relations professionals being 
trained as "craftsmen" and later having to be trained to "think' 
on the job. In Europe, the opposite is true, and executives sug 
gested that this latter sequence was preferred. These findings 
have a number of implications tor public relations curriculum 
development in U.S. colleges ami universities, (Eight tables ot 
data are included, and the survey is attached.) (.Author SR) 

AN: EDVH224 

Tl: Neve Challenges in the Education and Training ot the 
European Workforce. Presentations. A Seminar tor I C and 
EFT A C outlines on Politics tor Education ami 1 raining ol the 
1 abour Forte in a C hanging European Economy (Stockholm, 
Sweden, lune I"- 14, I WO). 

CS: National Swedish Board of Fdm Mion, Stockholm. 

PY: 1»)1 

NT: l M p.; For related reports, see CP ins 3 Id- Ml 
PR. F'DRS Pruc - MF01 PC04 Plus Postage. 

A1V. 1 his report is a collet turn ol 10 papers piesenietl at a seminal 
attended bv delegates ot European C ommunitv ami European 
Free Trade Association lITTA) lountries to discuss policies 
tor education ami training ot the labor lone, lour papers 
make up the set turn, "Polities lor Achieving Human 
Resources Development ami I itclong 1 earning in ,i (. hanging 
1 about Market'- "Welfare Mate, Pdutalion. arid Responsive- 
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ness" lllaavio); "Human Resources Management in Ireland — 
The Role of FAS" (l.eahv); "Competence Development within 
the Vol\ o Croup" (Keen); and "Defining the Training Needs — 
The SAS Case" (Bevort). The section titled "Right nn.1 Aeces-- 
to Training in Post-Industrial Societies" contains three papers: 
"Educational Leave and Study Assistance in Sweden" 
(Rubenson); "Investing in People: The British Approach" 
(drover); and "Present and Future Vocational Training 
Needs" (Terrier). Three presentations are included in the sec- 
tion "The Adult as a Learner: Towards New Trends in 
Workplace Learning "Development Trends in Vocational 
Continuing Training in the Federal Republic of Germany" 
(Sauer); "Computer Integrated Manufacturing and Continu- 
ing Vocational Education and Training" (Schneeberger); and 
"Vocational Training Programs on the Workplace in Greece' 
(Sofianopolous). (VLB) 

AN: ED333223 

Tl; New Challenges in the Education aiuUTrauii ng of the 
European Workforce. Final Report. A Seminar tor EC and 
EETA Countries on Policies for Education and Training of the 
Labour Force in a Changing European Economy (Stockholm. 
Sweden, June 13-14, 1W0). 

CS: National Swedish Board of Education, Stockholm. 

P\: 1WI 

NT: s>0 p.; For related report and presentations, see CE t)3K 310- 
312. 

PR: EDRS Price - ME01 / PC04 Plus Postage. 

AB: This report provides presentations from a seminar attended 
' bv delegates from all the European Community and 
European Free Trade Association (EETA) countries to discuss 
police planning for education and training "The European 
Skill Gap — Introductory Comments'' ( Abrnhamsson, 
Ilenriksson) provides an overv iew of the seminar and topics 
cov ered: the European skill gap, national and supernational 
policies, access- or policy-oriented models, new ways of learn- 
ing in the workplace, and comparative issues. "Opening 
Speech" (Persson) reflects on five main police issues, the: (1) 
importance of labor market policy for economic policy; (2) 
choice between an active or passive labor market policy; (3) 
importance of the education system, personnel training, and 
employment training in the economic development of all 
industrialized countries; (4) policies tor access and equity; and 
( r T) democrati/ation of working life. "Continuing Education 
and Training in the PWs" (Ramoff) identifies new v istas that 
are opening up in training policy in Europe in a changing eco- 
nomic climate. An "Issue Paper" summarizes lour sessions; 
"New Horizons of l earning in a Changing European 
Economy"; "Policies for Achieving lluman Resources 
Development and 1 ifelong Learning in a Changing Labour 
Market "; "Right and Access to Training and Education in Post- 
Industrial Societies"; and "The Adult as Learner Towards 
New Trends in Workplace Learning." "Seminar Report" 
(I larrison) highlights three themes; access to adult continuing 
education, competence level and competitiveness ol the 
European work tone, and new torms ot partnerships. The 
program and list of participants are appended. tYl B) 

AN: LD334hld 

AU: Noor-Al-Deen.-l lana-S 

II: The Single European At I tor l l J'!2 and L .S. television 
Programming. 

PY 

N I . 20 p . Paper piesented at the Annual Meeting ot the 
Southern States Communication Association ilampa, 11 , 
April (-7. 10»1). 

PR: F'DRS Price - Ml 01 ■ POM Plus Postage. 

AB: Global exports ol television programs have been dominated 
bv L s companies Most ot theii exports are sold to Western 
European countries Such a large influx ot imports brings 
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with it cullur.il values that c ar b\ crt the indigenous culture 
and mav lead to cultural hegenionv. In reach some b,i Kin cc 
with the L'niti'd st.ites in the cultui.il, media import export ol 
television programs, the I'uropean Pcononuc Comnumitv has 
adopted '"television Without Ironticrs or Broadcast 
1 Jirective." This directive" is one' ot tin.' outgrowlhs ol Single 
PuropiYin Ail (SPA-Tli. Px.nriining the impact ol this direc- 
tive on L'.S. television programs, w hile hiking into account tho 
iiu revised glnb.il market, less favorable trade arrangements, 
and i. oopor.it n mi or agreements U'lvvwn L.S. and Luropoan 
firms, leads to tlu' inescapable conclusion th.it L'.S. television 
production companies MiM k'.irn to think in global tonus 
Thev should: (I) make themsolv e> ,il homo in .ill three of tho 
world s most important markets - North America, l uropo 
and Asia: (2) develop new products for the whole world; (1) 
overcome parochial attitudes; and (4) tind allies in markets 
that thev cannot penetrate on their own. It appears th.it 
Television Without Frontiers' is indeed stimulating" L nited 
States television production companies to seriousK consider 
the benefits u< tailoring; their programs lor audiences on both 
continents < I orlv ■ lour references are attached. I 
(Author TKAI 

AX; pmitcn 

AL : Oels.-Monika; Socland, -Suzanne 

II: I -'quality ot Opportunity and Vocational Training; bhe deal's 
on . . A'oc.i ti on a I Training Measures tor Women in the 
i'uropean Conimunit v S\ nthesis Report and Recommenda- 
tions. 

C->: I'uropean ( outre tor the IVvelttpinenl ol Vocational 

Training. Berlin (\\ est C .erni.mv i 
I'Y. IMNi 

A\: L Ml'L-H, 4n->I-I Wmh.lv Prise. 1 anham. MP 2t>7(ti>-4 Ml 

(Catalogue \o. I l\-4 -.-N^M) VI \.(. . si Hit, 
XT; V7 p. 

PR: PPRS Price - MPOI POM Plus Po-lago 

A IV This doe u n lent im hides four chapters, a hibliograplu . notes, 
and two append uv- v haptei I biuth indu ales the puipo-e 
ot the report, to look relrospoclrv ek at inno\ali\e vocational 
training programs initiated tor women m the I uropoan 
I ommunilv iI C I Chapter 2 describes general developments 
since PCS unhiding the legal background, the participation 
ol women and girls in voe alion.l! training, and the situation ol 
women in the labor market. C'hapler "5 includes e\ahi,iti\e 
descriptions ot whether tho programs ottered to women and 
girls me! criteria tor success, participants; training firms and 
training institutions, .uhison. iesean.Ii. and evaluation mea- 
sures; and sources ol funding toi Ihe programs, t hapier 1 
provides ret emniendal ions on v oc alional training lor w omen 
in the 1C in live areas; sehool and volitional oiientation. 
labor market, vocational training, economic independence, 
and empowerment measures, |"he bibliugraphv includes I ' 
national reports and liiaddition.il references, Appendix 1 
provides a catalog ol programs m three parts: programs Un- 
skilled occupations to which women had prev iousiv not had 
access; programs to assist women in securing occupational 
advancement and managerial positions; .md program-, loi 
women entering or reentering the work force I ach entrv 
gives program title, objective', and responsible organizations. 
Appendix 2 provides the guidelines tor the evaluation ami 
development ol perspectiv e's. (( Ml l 

AX- I niMP.Nh 

1 P Open Instance I e. lining in the I tilopean l oimminitv 
Meinoi .uninm 

t S; t ommission ol Ihe 1 mope. in c onunnnities Brussels 
( Belgium i 

P\ ; |C|C'|| 
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PR: 1 DRS Price - Ml 01 IVlll Phis Postage. 

AB This document outlines the imparlance ol open distance 
learning m a broad range of education and training activities 
lor the' luropoan C omnumitv (TO and its Member States. It 
refers to actions in this area already taking place and shows 
how PC programs complement and are complemented bv 
actions in the open distance learning field being taken within 
the' context ot existing programs. The paper indicates a need 
for policies and actions at insiitutional and Member State 
level that would extend the scope, power, and application of 
open distance learning. It also refers to areas in which a shar- 
ing ot experience and expertise and possible |oint actions at 
the burcipean level could be taken within the framework of 
the creation ot iraiTs-Purupean iiilrastrirctiiral networks for 
v ocational and protcssjonal training. ( KO 

.\X: [-"ir.uoru 

IT Opportunity 1*2 C ollege C oursos and the Single burcipean 
Market. 

C s : Purihcr 1'ducaiion I int. London il ngland) 
Pi : 

X I: 7 p. 

PR: PORs Price - Midi IX () I Plus Postage. 

AB: The completion of the single market bv the end of 1 WMH w ill 
remove' internal obstacles to the free How cif goods ,ind ser- 
vices within the l-uropean Community, Ihe implications for 
education and training, and in particular for those colleges 
selling customized updating and similar courses to companies 
and organizations, arc' far-reaching. This bulletin identifies 
those aspects cif the IW2 relorms that arc' likelv to affect col- 
leges and other providers ot education and training. It also 
considers changing Iraining needs and looks aKsonic models 
tor c hi Tkulum development, with the emphasis cm tho kind 
oi short course' training being promoted bv the United 
kingdom s neparlment ol Pducation and Science in its PICK- 
L P updating skills program, three case studies, involving 
e onmuinitv law and trading, language training, and euialitv* 
. issui. nice, .lie inc hided in the paper ( kC I 

\\. I niMtcr 

■U : Preston. dill 

II: It I- d Hi. at ion. hauling .md Research Programmes: An 

Ac lion ( aude 
P) : PWI 

A\ : kogan Page 1 tel.. 1 2d Pentonv ille Road 1 eudon XI 

Pngland, L'nited kingdom (22. ^0 pounds) 
X 1 : 104 p. 

PR: I >ocument Xol \v ailable Ironi H1RV 

A IV I bis book is inte nded to assist educational and research 
organizations ,md others intere sted in education ' vocational 
trainmg and or research and devolopmenl (KcVtH 1 in taking 
lull advantage ol the challenges and opportunities ot mem- 
bership in the 1 uiopean t oninuinitv (PC. ). Discussed in Part 1 
are various aspects ol the pohev context ol l-uropeanization, 
Part 2, which is intended to provide a siep-by-slep guide to 
applying lor PC funding, outlines the main PC education and 
vocational training programs. Part i contains a chapter dis- 
cussing K&l 1 cost sharing, c onlracted researclc and benefits 
and costs ol participating in RcXiP programs and a dip'ctorv of 
the primary RcVP programs in ihe I (_ . |5|surssed in Part 4 are 
the various organizational is-.ues lacing further and higher 
education d ill ) institutions as a result of l c membership. 
Part "-• contains sov en case studies ol good practices taken 
Item II IP and the private sec lor, and Part h presents c one hid- 
ing ol 'set V alums on Ille challenges ul Ihe single 1 uropoan 
market lor organizations in the Piuled kingdom Appended 
ate annotated lists ol contact points lor spoeilu 1 C training 
and Ri&l 1 programs a, id sources ol general inlorination on PC 
policies and programs and suggestions lor findim* partners 
loi education iiaming and RcVP piogranrs (MX) 
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AL: Slrvsick.-I'am 

Tl: I he Puropcm C urrciu v I nit. An I e orunnic I mane i.il, and 
l'i>litk,i! c uriem \ . 

PV; 

N T: S p. 

PR: PORS Price' - Ml 111 PI Oi Plus Postage. 

AB: Intended to pren tde a basic undorslaiiiling ol thehisini'v and 
complcxilv ol 4 relathi'h new loreign ciirrciicv measure, this 
paper biietlv describes the hislurv leading to the lorniation ul 
the luropean 1 ■I'lfflinnii Community (l i t ), its oh]t\ Liu*-, its 
governaiu o structure, and its dovolepnu'ul ol tin 1 I uropoan 
Currency L nit (IX I I as a humus ol stabilizing Puropo's miin- 
etarv system and strengthening tho tie's ol tin 1 1 PC's 1 1 mem- 
ber nations. Dose ribcd as an intangible, cashless currenev' 
much like automated bank transits, the value ol an PC L' is 
based on an average o! all partii ipating current ics. Should the 
KCT' become' independent ol thi' llucluating l.S. dollar, it 
could become a major currency ol both account and settle- 
ment, creating a regional iiirrencv in Western l-'nropy. I he 
recent decisions of Spain and Portugal to join the 11 C (often 
referred to as the C ommon Market) have enlarged the coni- 
iiiunitv market, but the implications ol the I'd lor 
Americans in the tinancial and business utmmunitv remain to 
be determined 

AN: l : D2S47So 

TP. The Teaching ol I angiiages in the luropean ( "eyrnniiniiv. 
CS: RL"KM)k'P\'entral'Liiil, Brussels (Belgium). 
PY: P)H4 

NT: 12"! p.: Por related documents, see SO HIS 224-22S 
Document contains small, light tvpe. 

PR: PDRS Price - MIDI PCD" Plus Postage. 

A H: Knowledge ol foreign language*, is one ol the tailors tauli- 
fating cultural, ecoiiomii, technical, and-scicnlilu cooperation 
among the Member states of the luropean Community. Por 
this reason it is important thai there be an awareness ol the 
situation about the teaching and learning of modern lan- 
guage's in schools ol tin- Member states. I he information I rum 
(he Member States indicates thai although there is little or no 
pro\ Psion lor foreign language teat lung in pi inwrv ediu alion, 
most students in all the Member States have the opportunity 
to learn at least cine loreign language beginning w ith the first 
year ol seetnidarv education. In almost all cases ,i first loreign 
language is c'ompulsc>r\ . Apart l'roin Belgium and 
1 uxembourg, the mos( widespread Hist language is I- nglish, 
followed in a lew instances bv I reiuh oi ( .erman In the c.se 
of (he [■ngllsh-speaking Member Slates (lu first loreign lan- 
guage is usually I Tenth; with the exception ol a very few 
schools, where the first loreign language is derma n or 
Spanish. Provided lor eac h member state is information about 
the description of education provided; ihe legal provisions; 
the language m order ol availability 'preference; 'he students 
(hours per week and period ol sttulvJ; the qualil icalions ol 
teachers; the organized bodies lor teacher student exchanges; 
and the monitoring ol teachers (15/) 

AN: 1-mhKIM 

Tl: "1 he I eac Inn;; ol Modern 1 orcign I angiiages in Prmi.uv and 

Secondary pdiicatioii in the 1 uropean C oinmunilv 
CS: P.l/RYDIC 1 luropean I nit. liiussi'ls I Belgium t. 
py. J 

N 1 : 7 l ) p. 

PR: 1 I IRS Puce - MUM P( 0) Plus Pusf.ige 

Ali: Inlormalion is presented on the pohc\ and fiends m modem 
foreign language teaching in member st.itcs oi the l uropean 
C 'omnium t\ . nu hiding Belgium. I )emnark, C .ormanv , C avec c-. 
Spam, I i .me f. Iieland, Pah, I uxeiubonrg. the Netherlands. 
I 'nit i i;;,i I . Pngland. Wales, \oithern Ireland, and Scotland 
I he repoi t begins wt'h an i'\n ut i\ e summary , nu hiding 

er|c 



graphs ol the number ol years and hour one or two second 
languages are taught to pupils aged tv 1 S. 1 his summary is fol- 
lowed bv a description ol the situation in each member state, 
iiic hiding precision ol modern fon'ig- language teaching in 
elementary and secondary sc hools (languages taught and for 
In -.\" many hours per week), initial training ol loreign lan- 
guage leacheis (including exchange programs), in-service 
training ol language teachers, and pupil exchanges. 
Pnrollmeni, teacher, and exchange data are included where 
possible. In addition, data on the I'uropean C ommunitv's 
I INdl.'A program ol action in support ol language teaching 
are included. (Msl ) 

AN 1 |W|7hl 

Al : \\ eiss,-\P; And-Olliers 

IP Prospective I rends in the Sttcin-P.eoiiomit Context ot 
Pducation in I'uropean Market Pconomv C ounlnes 

C S; Pnitc'd Nations I due ational. Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, Paris il rancei. Div. ol Pducational Pitliry and 
Planning. 

PY; IWl) 

A\ : Lulled \ations Pducational, Scientific, and Cultural 

Organization, 7, Place de Pontenov, 7^700 Paris, Prance. 
NT; 7t p.; Prepared lor the- LXT'SCO International Congress on 

Planning and Management of Pducational Development 

(Mexico City, Mexico,' March 2h-.l(i, I WD). 
PR: I DRS Price - Ml'01 Plus Postage. PC Not Available from 

PDRS. 

Ali: Ihe purpose' ol this studv was to project and analyze the 
prospective long-term trends in the socioeconomic context ot 
the educational systems of I'uropean market economies and 
lo outline in global terms the probable implication tor educa- 
tion and training in the future. Composed ot three chapters, 
the chapter I toe uses cm projected long-term demographic 
changes: the qu.intitativc development and age structure of 
populations and their basic determinants up lo the tirsl hall of 
the next century. I he direct and indirect impac t on education 
and training is discussed in detail. Chapter 2 looks at the 
social and cultural context ol education, highlighting value 
changes in various liekls (work, lamilv, religion, politics) and 
their societal effects I he coiisequeiiecs of socio-ciillural 
change and multi-cultural societies tor lormal education are 
outlined. C hapter 1 gives a detailed overview ot past and 
expected future developments in the' economy (economic 
growth) and the labor market (labor force participation, 
unemployment, new tonus ot working). The implications of 
structural change in the economy and the introduction ot new 
tee hnologies for future c]iialilication ree|uireiuents arc 1 summa- 
rized. A (i(>-ite'iu hsl ot reference's is included as are' a number 
ol appendices. (.Author 1 IB) 

AN: 1 l>MS22'» 
\l : Wilkinson, -Robert 
1 P I rends m I uropean 1 nglish 
PY|IW| 

N 1 : 2D p.; Rev ised \crsic>n ol a paper piesented at Ihe Ptiropeail 
Businc'.s S t hool (Ocstric h-W inkel, West C .ermaiw , October 27, 

Pixel). 

PR: PHRS Pi ice ■ Midi PC HI Plus Postage. 

AB. It is proposed that a Puropcaii variety ol I nglish without 
native' speakers is emerging as a language' ol international 
ciiniiuuniealiiin in P'uropc. I his is a consequence ol many fac- 
tors, hit. hiding the strength ol the American economy, the 
bii-adth and depth ol American research in science and tech- 
nuhtgy , the pervasive inllueiue ol Ame ruan-stv le populai 
music, mass tourism, and loreign language policies pursued 
bv l uropean education authorities. Ihe I uropean version ot 
1 nglish is tunc turning as ,i lingua traiua lor native spent-Ts ol 
ol her langu.i)',es lo c om mini ic ate w ith eac h othei , as a second, 
not loreign, language Ihe users ot this new luropean variety 
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will choose it miT standard British English because ot their 
varied needs, cultural diversity. Jittering ethnic identities, 
and tlii.' process of economic and social integration in the 
European Community. C haracteristirs ot Eu.opean English 
t ni" I mli' diminished disthu tintis between adjectives and 
adverbs, absence ot mass/count distinction (eg., 
imnhi mativ), enlargement ot the range ot existential "then'" 
structures, absence ot the inflections "-it" ami -est" (e.g., 
"more clear, most rich"), adjustments in the use of clausal and 
sentential connectives (e.g., "however, therefore"! shitts in use 
ol the present perfect tense, and lexical ihanges due to 
absorption from other European languages or from (ethno- 
logical advancement. (MS! ) 

AN-. ED3525tl(l 

AC: V\'isser,-L'lrike. Ed.; ( aootings,-IVlcr. I d. 

Tl: "Eurotrain tor Training." Proceedings ot a European C ongress 

on Conti'.uing Education and Training (4th, Berlin, Germany; 

Warsaw, Poland; Prague, Czechoslovakia; Budapest, 

1 lungar\ ; Vienna, Austria, Oiloher ^-V, |i»21. 
CS: European Centre for the Development ot V ocational 

Training, Berlin (Germany). 
PY: l«2 

1\: CEOEEOP-llash; n4 Pec 1MM2 
NT: 13 p. 

PR: EI3RS Price - MRU 'PCSI1 Plus Postage. 

AB: A ''travelling" congress was conducted in five European 
cities (Berlin, Warsaw, Prague, Budapest, and V ienna) to pro- 



mote a mutual exchange ol views between east and west. The 
participants stressed the growing European Community 
interest in current examples ot cooperation with neighbors in 
central ami eastern Europe. In addition to promoting dialogue 
and the exchange ot views and ideas, the "Eurotrain" was 
developed as a venue to promote western endeavors to sup- 
port eastern Europe. I he congress participants trawled by 
train for studv visits and workshops in the five cities. Each 
national conference had an opening event in which experts at 
national and community levels provided participants with an 
insight into the ediaational ami employment situations in the 
\arious countries. Experts from western Europe and the 
Lniled States prov ided examples of local structural develop- 
ments, the development of further training programs, and the 
planning of integrated training concepts. Workshop partici- 
pants in the five cities each worked on six topics: international 
cooperation in training and continuing training; continuing 
training and migration; training ami continuing training in 
enterprises; vocational training and continuing training in the 
context of regional, structural, and development policies; con- 
tinuing training o! women; and continuing training at school 
in the context of adult training. Examples of programs on 
these themes were provided tor each of the five countries. The 
"Eurotrain" concept of learning exchange was explored and 
endorsed. (KC) 
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Chapter 9 

Journal Articles in ERIC on 
European Unification 

Vickie J. Schlene 



The tollowing annotations ol articles from lournai-. in the 
1 RIC" database represent .in extensive sample of articlt'^ written 
on this important topic. All ot tilt' annotations appear in the 
Current lutlcx to {miriiiih htliulliim (C///.1, which is published 
on ,i monlhlv basis .nut is available at larger libraries throughout 
thi' country. The annotations are intended to briefly describe the 
contents of the articles in gener.il terms, Therefore, it is suggested 
that the reader locate the entire article in the journal section ot a 
larger public or universitv library. Reprints of the article may be 
available from University Microfilms International tl'Ml), 3011 
North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, MI 4810ft, 800 248-03M). 

Readers are encouraged to complete their own searches ol 
the ERIC database to discover new articles which are constantly 
being added to the svstem. Educators will tind these articles a 
valuable resource for fostering understanding, application, and 
evaluation on the wealth of information being published con- 
cerning European unification. 

AN: EJ-UnW 

AU: Ager,-Dennis-E. 

Tl; Language Learning and European integration. 
I'Y: ITO 

JN: l.tin^iiii^e-niiit-Kditaith'n: vo n2-4 pl4 l )-h4 [W2 
NT. Special issue, "l anguage. Culture, and Education. " 
AB: Concepts of identity and ethnicity, and their applicability to 
Europe through language, religious and cultural criteria are 
reviewed. It is noted that thoughts of an integrated Europe 
must acknowledge both behavioral and ethnographic 
approaches to difference and particularly the contrasts 
between dominance and difference theories. A European lan- 
guage learning policv is considered. (I" references) 
(Author/ LB) 

AN: ELtO^K 

AU: Berchem,- Theodor 

Tl: Higher Education Co-operation between EEC and Non-EEC 

Institutions m the Perspective ot Post-l l «2 Europe. 
P\:l<->8 1 > 

JN: I'lUvpom-lmmMl-of r.dinttthui: v24 n4 p.3ft = i-7(l IW 
AB: Concern about the impact ol the completion ot the European 
Single Market in 1^2 on patterns of cooperation between 
member and non-member countries is expressed, and it is 
cautioned that member institutions must not ignore opportu- 
nities tor cooperation inside or outside the European 
Community, particularly with developing nations. (MSI- 1 

AN: E|42v>320 

AU. Berggreen.-lngcborg 

Tl: Europe 1 '2: Consequences ol the European Uniluation lor 

C ultural Eederalism in the lederal Republit of Germany. 
I'Y: l ( «l) 

JN: "Afit-ilmtl Htr /'i/i/.iyeyiA; y?* lift p.s27-47 Nov NW 
AB: Disuisses < onsequences ol European uniluation in the 
l ederal KepuWit ot Germany. Louises on the relationships 
betw een the 1 uropean C ollimuuitv, the lederal government ol 
Germany, ami the Ciernian states suggests that the German 
sl.aes are aware ol their responsibility to give ediualion and 
ciTluro a European dimension t\l ) 



AN: EJ404H)0 
AU: Birmele,-|utta 

Tl: Project |W2: A Topic Worth Teaching. 
l"i : IWl) 

IN: Colh-^-Tmhiu^: v3H nl pl0-12 Win IWtl 
AV: UM1 

AB: Project |W2, the Single Market Act that will lift all trade bar- 
riers between the 12 member states of the European 
Community (Belgium, Denmark, Eederal Republic of 
Germany, Prance, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, and the United Kingdom), 
needs to be included in the college curriculum. (MLW) 

AN: EJ4WIW? 

AU: Blankenship,-Glen 

TL Germany, the Search for Unity. Pull-Gut Feature. 
PY: PW4 

|N: Social-$iitilic<-itiht-tlh l -)'OHii£-Lcnnier; vo n4 psl-3 Mar-Apr 1 

I4s>4 
AY: UM1 

NT: Theme issue topic: "Global Perspectives in a New World." 

AB Asserts that the reunification of Germany and its signifi- 
cance in the European Community provide a catalyst for U.S. 
social studies teachers to include instruction about Germany 
at all grade level*. Includes a teacher resource page with 
information about schools and student life in Germany. (CFR) 

AN: E)43U13fi 

AU: Bode, -Christian 

TL EC Research Programmes — "information and Influence (or, 

1 low to Lohbv in Brussels). 
I'Y: 1W1 

IN: / Hglur-rJmvlkm-Mivm^menl; v3 n2 pl28-3h Jul I W 
AB: Research projects within the European Community (EC) 
have used different strategies and instruments for informa- 
tion dissemination and lobbying on national and international 
levels. The scientific community must have stronger 
autonomous representation in Brussels as an equal partner of 
the EX" bureaucracy, similar to that in some member states. 
(Aulhor/MSE) 

AN: I -'148481)6 

AU: Bonekanip.-L.-W.-E. 

1 1: Courseware Evaluation Activities in Europe. 
I'Y: PW4 

|N: fmrmd-flf-llthtoithmil-Ctwiputiu$-RtVi'im'h;Y] \ nl p73- l H) IW4 
AB: Describes the ECOSET project, developed by the European 
Community to collect data on the current state of lormative 
and summative evaluation activities regarding courseware 
used within the classroom in Europe. Evaluation instruments 
and evaluation techniques are described, and their cultural 
emboddedness and curricular dependencies arc discussed. 
(C ontains 12 references. I (l.RW) 

AN: M4h3W 

AU: Bvram,-Mithael 

1 1: I anguage and C ulture I earning tor European ( iti/i nship. 
PY: IW2 

IN: / .wevwyf mill I thtniht'ii; vh n2-4 pltn-7f> PM2 
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NT: Special issue, "Language, Culture, and Education." 

AB: In the new Europe of greater cooperation and integration 
between states, the relationship between national identity and 
national language will require reappraisal. This paper argues 
tor language teaching that includes culture learning because 
intercultural communication includes political and ethical 
issues. (19 references) (Author/LB) 

AN: EJ442KV3 

A U : Cervch , -Lad i sla v 

Tl: Higher Education and Europe after 1992. 
PY: 1991 

]\': Emopiwi-Htim'tithMi: \23 n2 p77-95 Sum 1991 

AB: Discusses problems that European higher education will face 
as a result of European Community programs. Warns that 
resistance to change could marginalize higher education and 
reduce European integration to a purely economic, technolog- 
ical, and political phenomenon. Addresses diversify versus 
uniformity, the nature of expected change, and general 
requirements for changing higher education. (DK) 

AN: EJ405524 

AU: Cervch, -Ladislav 

Tl: Higher Education and Europe after 1992: The Framework. 
PY: IW 

JN: Lumptvu-lmtmal-iif-Edittrttiivi; v24 n4 p321-32 1989 
AB: Three types of change in higher education resulting from the 
establishment of the European Community and related edu- 
cational initiatives are examined: (1) those thai are compulso- 
ry or unavoidable; (2) those that will be facilitated or encour- 
aged; and (3) those for which the approach of 1992 represents 
an exceptional opportunity. (MSE) 

AN: E] 4088 19 

A U : Cervch,- [ .ad isla v 

Tl: EC -92: What Will It Mean for I ligher Education 7 
PY: 1990 

IN: Eti uoii iowl Raoni: v71 n2 p38-41 Spr 1990 
AV: UM1 

AB: Changes in higher education resulting from the official 
emergence of the European Community in 1992 are discussed, 
including those that will be more or less mandatory, those 
that will be facilitated and/or encouraged, and those tor 
which 1992 will represent an exceptional opportunity. 
(Author/ VISE) 

AN: EJ443403 

AU: Chepesiuk,-Ron 

Tl: The Dawn of European Economic Unitv: What It Means for 

Libraries. 
PY: 1992 

JN: Amcriaui-l. limine*- v23 n3 p2 12-15 Mar 1992 
AY: UM1 

AB: Examines the attitudes of librarians in the 12 member coun- 
tries of the European Community (EC) toward the removal of 
technical and economic barriers among EC members on 
lanuarv 1, 1993, and the impact ol this development on 
libraries. Topics addressed include information technology 
development, librarian mobility, a pan-EC library association, 
and library cooperation. (MES) 

AN. I 1481791 
AU: C ollis.-Betlv 

II: \ew 1 et hnologifs and learning in the 1 uropcin 

C ommunilv, 
PY: 1994 

IN: / //./'. joitfhtl- \2I nSpNl.x: Mar 1«>94 
■\Y: I Ml 

A IV Piscusst's the application ot i ommunicatiun and information 
technologies U.&II') in education and vocational training lor 
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12 member states in the Commission of the European 
Communities (CEC). Highlights include funding sources; 
major activities; the DELTA project, which supports training 
through new technologies in an open learning environment; 
and university and business collaboration. (Contains six refer- 
ences.) (SEW) 

AN: EI481791 
AU: Collis,-Bcttv 

Tl: New Technologies and Learning in the European 

Community. 
PY: 1994 

JN: T.H.E.-lounwl; v21 n8 p83-87 Mar 1994 
AV: UM1 

AB: Discusses the application of communication and information 
technologies (C&IT) in education and vocational training for 
12 member states in the Commission of the European 
Communities (CEC) Highlights include funding sources; 
major activities; the DELTA project, which supports training 
through new technologies in an open learning environment; 
and university and business collaboration. (Contains six refer- 
ences.) (SLW)' 

AN: E|47l 107 
AU: Collis, -Betty 

Tl; The impact of Computing in Education in Europe. 
PY: 1993 

JN: EditiiitioiMl-TirliHolow; v33 n9 p37-42 Sep 1993 
AV: UMI 

NT: Special issue on the status of computing in education world- 
wide. 

AB: Discusses information technology (IT) in member countries 
of the European Community. Topics addressed include IT in 
the curriculum of primary and secondary schools; activities 
sponsored by the European Community relating to IT in 
schools; IT projects; IT in postsecondary education and train- 
ing; and future plans. (Contain-: \ 5 referen- es.) (LRVV) 

AN: EJ44. -7 

Tl: The Contribution of the Educational System to the 

Achievement of the Internal Market. 
PY: 1991 

|N: European- 1 ".thhilthm; v23 n2 pl8-27Sum 1991 

AB: Describes European Community attempts to foster aware- 
ness of cultural unity. Explains that efforts include curricula 
and classroom instruction, educational materials, teacher 
training, and international contacts between teachers and stu- 
dents. Lists three objectives: (1) determining how the educa- 
tional system contributes to the creation ot the internal mar- 
ket; (2) strengthening ties between education and science; and 
(3) lessening regional differences. (DK) 

AN: EJ430H7 

AU: Conl/en, 'Jean- Pierre 

Tl: European Integration and University Research: An Overview, 
PY: 1991 

IN: I ii$lti'r-EJumtio>i Mii)ui<{i'mcut; \ 3 n2 pl37-44 |ul 1991 
AB: A discussion of European cooperation on research looks at 
the role of university research in Europe, European 
Community (ECI research and technological development 
projects, indirect effects on research ol other EC efforts, and 
the prospects for university research after the EC becomes 
established, including new industrial and political opportuni- 
ties. (Aulhor VISE) 

AN. EI4493K7 

AU: Doornekamp.-B.-Clerard; Van -Kcstyren, -Bank je-|. 
II: Primary Sihool leather 1 raining in the European 
C ommunilv: An Overview ol Recent Developments. PY: 1"91 
|N: f ifiepo/i/ lourniil >»f foii/ii'i" / thuttfmi: vl4 n ^ p24L5I pwi 
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AB: I Xitc'h uilk'ges of education tor primary school teac hers h.w e 
undergone several merger*.. The .mule examines hem to tullv 
utilize primary teacher educ.it ion characteristics in large insti- 
tutions nt highei viicatioii.il education. It describe*- studies ol 
integration and difterentiation in other countries, concluding 
that merger*- threaten the education, il identitv ol teacher train- 
ing. ISM) 

AN: i:|44213() 

TI: F.RASMLS: European Community Program lor the 
Development ot 'student Mobility in the l-.urupean 
Community. 

PY; PMl 

JN: I'lmipcm-I ilthdlitvi: v23 n2 p^-17 Sum PW1 

AB: Describes the European Community's efforts to unit\ 
Furope and enhance competitiveness in world markets bv 
improving use of' available intellectual poteirial. Discusses 
ERASMUS, the European Cumin uiiih Action Scheme tor the 
Mobility of University Student*.. Explains the role ol Inter- 
Lniversitv Cooperation Programs (IC'Ps), a cui;i>i' credit 
transfer system, and coinplcmenUm measure*.. IDK) 

AN: E 1 4 =i.>6 

AC: Carrido,-lo*.e-l.uis-(. iarcia 

TI: European Education in a World Ch ili/ation. 

PY: W2 

JN: L mviWH-HdHaithui:^ n4 p^-14 Win IWI-*<2 
AV: CM I 

AB: Discusses problem*, lacing European education a*- the world 
continues to become more interconnected through polities, 
communication, and economic*.. Strc-se*. the need to maintain 
national value*- without regressing to nationalism. Examine*, 
teacher training, history instruction, and television as areas 
where divisions ean be lessened. Warns against seeing In rope 
as opposing the rest ot the world. (DK) 

AX: F|44<vW 

AU: Carcia-C.irrido,-lose- Luis 

TI: Open and Non-Ecirmal Fducation: New Paths lor l ; duvation 

in a New Furope. 
PY: 1W2 

IN: Coiniwviuv-I'ttiatifio'i; v2S nl p-SW PM2 
NT: Theme issue (special number 141 with title 1 ducating the 
New Europe." 

AB: Defines "nontormal education" as encompassing the educa- 
tional influences ot all of society's institution* Suggests that 
nonfornial education may be the best approach to aid tor 
development in developing nations. ,is well as to lili'long 
learning in European and other developed nations. (SYl 

AN. EHDs^Kd 

AU: Cioodvcar. -Peter 

TI: Development ot 1 earning I ci hnology at the I inopcan I ouT 

The DELTA Programme. 
PY: IWJ 

\K\ l.ttlhllluHhll ./Hi/ / hllltlH^ I Ci Inu'lO'^t fll.'i-J liJ/lei.'i// \ 2<> n4 

pr»=S-41 Nov l*»S*i 
AV: LA 1 1 

AB: Describes the European Community*. Development ol 
European I earning through 1 ec llliulogaal Ad\.uue(Dl 1 l.\i 
program, which is concerned w ith the technological resources 
needed to support open and distance learning in continuing 
or higher education Ai livilles in the I'mted Kingdom are 
emphasized, and seseial Dl 1 1 \ pio|eits ,uc described 
(I RW) 

AN: E'|4hVu->h 
AL; t ii in.-l ram ois 

TE 1 nropean 1 uitinnm Integlafiein and Ihe I ale ol 1 essci I scd 
I angiuges. 
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I A: 1*1*1" 

IN: I i/u^/M'CC Pioblem- .nid I :in^itii : y t'l.inniti^ v\7 n2 p 1 D 1 - ' (-> 
Sum 1 cm"! 

AB: Tin- consequences of economic integration for Europe's less- 
er-used languages are examined. Applying theoretical predic- 
tions to ,i set ol 1 2 minority languages, this paper shows that s 
will likely he ir a more favorable position, 4 may lose as a 
result ot eionoriic integration, and no clear effect can be pre- 
dicted lor the remaining ^ UN references) (Author. I B) 

AN: F|4R4" 
AL: ( lUinand.-lean 

II. Ihe Implications uf European Integration tor Higher 

Education Institutions in \on-EFC Countries. 
PY: IW 

IN: lli$ln-r I Jm;iikw \hvid$iiuasl; v2 n2 p202-l2 |ui P-Wll 
AB: Institutions in non-European Economic Community coun- 
tries will have to find wavs to maintain and strengthen their 
relations with EEC institutions to avoid a situation in which 
Europe develops at two different speeds. The author suggests 
strategies to avoid isolation, to improve communications, and 
to open programs to wider participation. (Author 'MEW) 

AN: EI442I6I 

AU: 1 laiisen,-Ceorg 

11: Intercultural Learning— A Challenge to the Educational 
Policy in the European Community. 

n : pwi 

JN: r.imifhvn-1'diniilhv:; v23 n2 pfW-fjH Sum P^l 

AB: Discusses the problems of intercultural education in the 
European Community. Specifies that, tor education not to dis- 
criminate, both majority and minorities must experience com- 
mon learning processes anil have opportunities to acquire rel- 
atively unbiased information about each other. Examines edu- 
cational policv, school structure, and language policy. 
Compares the European Community outlook with national- 
ism. (DM 

AN: E'|4(> l J732 
AU: 1 leater.-Derek 

1 1: Education lor European Clti/enship. 
PY: P>*>2 

IN. IW-lmm-lir >lin lie- m I illtullh'H- \ l^p^l-h? l^'2 
AB: Argues th.it European schools must begin to deal w ith the 
issue of citi/ensliip education in tight ot the emergence ot the 
E'uropean Community. Concludes that both prescrviee and 
insenice teacher training will be critical to success efforts to 
promote European citi/ciiship. ((. FRl 

\N: l |442H*i 

•\L 1 Ieicleni.mil. -\\ inlried 

TI: Qualification and Ihe Internal European Market. 

pX ; |C|C|| 

|N: I /hi'/n'iJH iJindlioir \2^n2^2-\h^\.\m PM| 

AB: Discusses effects of integration of the European Community 
and internal market on qualifications lor occupational activi- 
ty. Describes Cerman objections lo the community's atlenipts 
lo sei educational policv. Lrges uiinniun community defini- 
tions iii professions and recognition ot vocational qualilka- 
tions to tacihlale I reed urn ot movement ol the work lone. 
Piesenlsu proposed training le\ el structure (Dk) 

AN. 1-1442 1 (^2 

M l leinem.inn kai I 1 li'in/ 

II 1 due a I ion and. die Infernal \l. n kel 

P> . P'*il 

IN I mvjh'iiii I tUimlh'u: \2^ n2 p(i l )-rri Sum l l|l| l 

AB: Discusses 1 uiopcan altempts to standardize academic and 
yocational qualitn .itioirs. Expresses c om ern thai the internal 
market Unealcns ihe cultural sovereigutv ol st.Ues. 1 'li'sc rihe*. 
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tin- n.iiv-i'i|iH'ih f- ol te.n her nil >bi 1 1 1 \ lor thi' derma n educa- 
tion s\strtn. C oiiiludcs lh.it mote openness is noioNsarv toi 
tlii- bnropeaii C onmumiu edutatumal pnlicvmakmg to 
iftcmirni' t lit' mi-4ru«.l ol -late ediualion minister* (Pki 

A\. I I4H4KC 

\l : I lenslev . C o'nl 

I I: 1 in opean C ommuiiilv I lilakise* ( ^ilme lo I mope 
I A urs'i 

|\ n,f,',!'\tv \ 12 no p}~^2 IVc P'nm 
\\ . L Ml 

AH: Describe* three gnmps ol dalab>a*o* sponsored hs the 
buropean C omnuinil ic* C ommissroii Fureb.i*es, a textual 
databa*c ol the content* ot the OHieial lourim!' ol the 
I uropcan C omiminitv : the 1 uropean C ommunitv I lu*t 
Organization il C I lOl dalahas.es, w hit h oiler multilingual 
i nforma t ion about Furope; aiul statistical da ta ha se*. 
Inkirniatioii on ,u iv^ and Ices in tin hided. <C Lb) 

A\: !• 14^47 

AL : loiK's.-l l\ wel-C 

1 h Fducation in a Changing lurope. 

PV |uu2 

l\: / dmJlwiul fcv/cr: v44 ill p2V-^ PN2 

All: Reviews implications ot a Ironlicr-Mee Furope in terms ol 
human resource*, mobility'. vocational education training tor 
voung people, continuing education and training, and the role 
iif higher education institution-., (Ski 

A\: F|4t*l V 

AL : lunes-i !\wol-C eri 

'II: Promoting Higher Fducation s Contribution to the 

Developing buropean C oinmtinitv 
I A : |W| 

|\: /'h-s'ic,/- v 2 I n'- plH-M P-Wl 
AY: I Ml 

AH: I vimincs the role ol higher education .is ihe buropean 
C 'omrmmitv moves touaul economu, munefarv , and political 
union. Reviews sev eral programs designed to bring more uni- 
lormitv and equalitc to ediuational opportunities in all mem- 
ber nations. Concludes that higher education ha-- assumed a 
leadership role in bringinv; about pohtual and eionomic 
union. (C I K> 

A\: M4«liSilS 
AL khan. A. \. 

1 I: I utopean C ommon Market and I dluatron, 
I A . b' l M 

|\ kh'u.i! .■''.( . :'■.;/„';•.,/!!.": v 2* n] p47-(-*i W in b>"->4 
A\ . L Ml 

AH: I hi' ruropean C ommon Market is*trivmg toward harmo- 
nization ot its member cotinliie* in mam a*pett* ot theii 
l,i\\s. bvplain* sonic ol the reielll de\elopmenls in Ihe 
I uiopean Common Market law and practice a'teilmg educa- 
tion pai Ik ularlv those that ha\ e taken pi, u e in Britain i\U M 

■\\ I mm 

AL : kiiskmen.d mi 

I b I uiopean Inti gralion and L ni\ ci*itv Koeari h. 
IA . h"'l 

|\. ///v'.v /./;;, ./(.'.•>! Uruacm.-';; v Mi2 pIM Ys | u l l""l 
\H \ pi'iii iiistitutional Management lot lli^hei I diuation 
woik^hop on unit er*itv rcscat'i h m the new ! uiopean 
C ommuml\ 1* sumniaii/od Ihe icpoil lotn-es on potential 
ihiinges in univci*itv uscndi *lruitures a, id patterns and 
miplk atioiis ol those ihange* ,uul *tralcgie* lo keep i'c>i - ai\h 
vital nu hiding dev elopmelll ol mlei national i onlpulei in;t 
works and IisliI i-sin-s iMM > 
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\\: 1-141 211114 
AL : kuapp.-karllned 
I I: C ommon Market C ommon C ullure? 
I A : |mmo 

l\- / hiejiiM/' leiiN/,;/ ,■'■/ ,/ii,,ie'|["( v2^ n! pT^-dtl bwil 
AH: I h i - paper di>ctisse> some uillural ditlercmes that mav 
allect cooperation in l urope. It maintains that it takes a least 
one vcar belore a multinational workmg group begins to be 
productive, it Hi' special provision i^ Liken to minimi/e com- 
munication problems ,ind lo integrate the ditlerenl cultures 
involved (Ml \\ 1 

AV I I IT - 1 24 

AL . kodrun.-C'hristoph 

II: b.uropean dimension, Muliiculttiralisni and ieacher f raining. 

An lApcriencc m a Xetwork ol' 1'raining Institutions. 
I'V: bM3 

l\: / |[fe;iii»'i liHtiihil o'- Ichhrr-I'iluuiliinr \ nl p(-i l i-77 1 M«-i3 
AH: b'splains the development ot .i network of teacher training 
institutions within the huropcan Communitv designed to pro- 
mote the huropean dimension in education bv direct coopera- 
tion between trainers and their institutions. The paper locust's 
on the huropean dimension and inulticulturalism. tSMl 

A\ I P4:C!4 

AL: koster.-l l.-l.-C . 

VI: 1 ligher hducation in l urope: A Manv l au'ted Cjuestion 
I'Y: b»So 

|\: fU^twr-i ' diii.ilhm-iu I uii>fV:\ \ I nl p2N-.M ]VHb 
AH: The activ ities of L'M-'SCO. the Council of Furope, the 
CVgani/ation for Heunomic Cooperation and Development, 
and the l-uropean I conomic C ommunitv to promote academ- 
ic mobilitv and international recognition of credits and 
degrees are outlined, and problem-- siill to be solv ed are dis- 
cussed. (MSI I 

AN. 1147 1 7o - 

AL : 1 arge.dXn id-C lav 

11: Cermanv in I'urope, I l '4^- l '2. A 1 listoncal (.Iverview . 
I A : l*H 

!\: <t\:.il lJm,llh<ir v^7 n^ p2"2- Mi Sep \Wl 
AY: L'MI 

A15: Presents a historhal review ot (lerman relations with 
l uropean nations from the end ol World War II until PW2. 
C laims that Chancellor W illv Brandt'-- ellorts to improv e Fast- 
West relations set the stage lot Clerman reunification. 
C ontends that Cermanv's i .ilc in a united I'urope has vet to be 
determined. (CFRi 

■\\: I |4M"^i 

AL : I eitner,-C perhard 

I I: I'urope l l > l C: \ I .mguage Perspei liv e. 
IA ■ l*H 

|\. 1.m : ;h r>,U ->;• J'i.i /./ :■■... •,■ n,i>'ii:n-- \ H n> p2*2- l 'h ball 

\m) 
\\ L Ml 

AH. \rgues lor the survival ol the federalist language tormula in 
the I uropean (I i onomii l C ommunitv through a moditied, 
mole resirii ted torm so a- lo he more lunctional and open to 
Ihe demands ol worldwide i ommimualion. It is suggested 
th.it, dcsptie it-- weaknesses, it more adeuuatelv rellects the 
mos.ucdike aiilural heritage ot I urope. (eight relerences) 
iC.l Ri 

\\ I I4i^'2l I 

\l 1 ope/.A.iV lei R 

I I I la la I mm' C opv i is: lit Issues m lb.- I uiopean C C ommunitv . 
I A PI>H 

l\ ( ;.>, ci •win)! /'!•." Kuinm ( hi.iih >lu \ IP n i plil^ |s i«nn 
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lniini.il Arlivlo-m fKK on Iuiri>jn*»in L nitfi.ilion 



AH: Outlines tlu- current legal strutHire ol the huropeaii geo- 
graphit mlomialion s\stem (C i IS) database industry, partii ti- 
larh in tlif area ol copyright protection; critiques the impend- 
ing Commission ot the 1'uropean Communities directive; and 
i'inpli.iM/i's tlu' need loi global consensus on the legal strut - 
luri' 's abiliti to protect .iilii regulate the tku\- ol inlorniation. 
(Contains IS roloronccs.i il A\li 

AN: I- 14^220 

A L : MiHrtn',-Neil-l. 

Tl: "1 lie luropean Cummumlv and l') l *2- I ho K I iteraiure on 

tho Singh' Market. 
p V . pw2 ' 

J\: (">(>.•(•' nuieu! lh:Nh,i;hni- Rc,-:c„- \ 1 11 p4 1 '. -^04 Sep-Ott 
AV: L'Ml 

AH: Provide". background on the organization and legislate o 
process ot the l-'uroptan t omnutnity tl'C ! and highlights the 
documents that turnf (lie cornerstones ot the IX' 1 UI G program 
to establish a unified economv. Materials deseribed include 
reports, legislation, newsletters, periodicals, statistits, cata- 
logs, and databases. ( IS references) (MI'S) 

AN: l'|4717h4 

AU: McK.innon.-Mikc 

Tl: How to I'ncouiage Stinking Ccrmanv and lurope in the 

Cla ssiuoni. 
IT: I'W 

JN: So, ;,»/•/ ./m. !//,>': -v" n^ p231-12 Sep pw"i 
AY: L Ml 

AB: ['resents two activities trom an "Idea Hank lor I'l-atliing 
Ciermanv and I'uiope L'.S. t lassrooni 1 - K-1J." Includes a role 
playing exercise involving signil ican t individuals irom 
Himipe.in historv and a student project involving cooperative 
learning about individual 1'uropean nations. Provides an 
address tor obtaining a tree cop\ ol the "Idea Hank ' tC I K) 

AN: I HeW* 

AU: McKin lion .-Mi ke 

Tl: W'hv Si iid V Ccrmanv and lurope Now 1 
PY: 1*0 

JN: .Vi /i// / dii^Uhni; vY7 n4 plh.s-70 AprM.n l^. 
AV: L Ml 

AB: Provides 1 1) reasons win' the siud\ ol C.erniaiu and the 
European C ommiuiitv should be taught m L'.S. social studies. 
Argues that the cultural interrelationships betw een the United 
Slates and Cerniaiu are historiialK signit icant. Contends that 
the experiences ol post-World War II Corman ivconsttut tion 
and the reunification alter the t old War i .in ser\e as models 
tor other nations. (C I K) 

AN: 114 1 VI- 
AL: Martin, -Mith.iol.i 

Tl: luropean Integration and Its (.oiiseipien.es tor the 

Management ot IM1I1- Institutions. 
p\ : pw' 

JN: /,//(,,///,')/ Mmi^'th til ■ v2 n2 p22h- Ht lul b»Hi 

AB: Iwo new programs. I tiropc.m Communitv Action Sthenic 
tor the Mohihlv ol L niversitv Students (MCVAIL si and 
buropean Conimunil v Action l'rogram lor kducation and 
Training lor l echnologv K ONI I I I), w ill allow lor greater 
student and stall mobiliU . I hese programs need to be sup 
ported bv adeipiate administrative slrutlnres (Ml W ) 

AN: 1 1 41 1" ~ 
AL: Miller, Kalph 

Tl: l urope l" l i2: 1 he Inip.nt on tin Inloi illation IiuluMn 
I'Y: I'l'MI 

|\. ( ti//n,' \ 1 1 n2 p"'l Mai 
AV I Ml 
9 
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AH: Piscusses the deregulation ot telecommunications in the 
luropean t onununitv. the impact ol this deregulation on 
inlorniation sen ices, and the possible ellects ot a truh com- 
mon market on L S. and lapanese inlorniation industries A 
sidebar bv NaniV Carman describes major online databases 
devoted to inlorniation about the turning l uropean Single 
Market. (CI Hi 

\N: I : .j42 l 071 

■\L: Muli.lln ,-n.-U 

["1: PilutaUuii and C onvmumt V-Bll i Iding in I lie luropean 

Coinmuiiilv 1'he lnip.it I ol I '-'''2. 
IV. bwi 

IN: rjliulth'ikil-t iHiu.UUh'iis- v=5 n I p.*V4 1 ' W in P> u l 
AB: In its relativelv short lifetime, the l uropean Communitv has 
implemented a responsive, developing educational policv 
addressing rrrnnv social and economic issues atl'ectlllg the lite 
ol the t-ommunitv. An emphasis on te.nhi.,g the 1'uropean 
dimension is aimed at increasing understanding ol the loni- 
munitv iKoli and mutual understandiiig among lellow 
luirtipe.ins. tSM) 

AN: HI4S244? 

AL : Mulc.ihv.-D.-C. 

Tl: Social l'ducation m the 1'uropean C ommunity. 

P>; |W4 

IN: <iVMl-<lti,ll,-< vtt n2 pSa-S, Mar-Apr 1^4 
AV: I Ml 

AB: Contends that educational relorm efforts have neglected the 
values ol ctvii' education and its implications tor civic and 
social life. Asserts Ihat this is not true in kurope where an 
iiu leasing locus on the Furopean dimension in edik.ition has 
a strong civil education component. iC'b'Ri 

AN: I- 142^3 HI 

AL : Miiller-Solger.-l lerniann 

1 1: 1'duiational I'ohcv C ooperalion in Ihe I'uropean C omniunit\ . 
V\ : IWll 

IN- /i'i/sJi»*/if Utr \\uiii${\iik. v.'.n iin p<StB-2i No\ PWU 
AB: Pesiribes cooperation on educational polic\ within the 
kuropean C'ominuiiil v tlifl. INplains possible ouUomes ol 
1'uropean integration and predictable conflicts. Supports the 
notion ol a restricted educational competent \ lor the K . 
Argues that a new 1 uropean educational communih must be 
the objective ol the I t" but uinniit be created b\ them alone. 
(Nl.) 

■\N: I • |4D r ^27 
AL : Nea\ e.-C an 

II: On Articulating Svondan School. Higher I dmalion and 

I<W2, 
PV: plsu 

IV. / invjh.iu fidtnitf/ i'( / ,/k. ii/ic!/ \24 n4 pISJ -tii l"N 11 
AB. Implications ol Ihe uilitication ol l uropean C oillliiunil\ edu- 
cation in I l w2 for articulation between seumdarv and higher 
education and between higher education and non-universitv 
si'itors are discussed, plating emphasis on the need to tint! a 
balanie between tonipetition anil t ollaboralion. (M^l ) 

AN: l'14^S071 

Al : Niederlranke,- Annelte 

II: I thualion lor Ihe Mdeilv New HntH lions in a C hanging 

lurope. 
I'V I'l'-i: 

|\. hili ttMlhnnd Kr. iv.i v> I ,ht.ii!h»i luh i H.ilh'ihil, 1 /c/K lni>i <iu i 

I I fc//l!/l\*Sii";-.-C!l-t Ihitl K.'.'/IC /)lfr*l /I.l/f.'II.l(l' !?C /Vili^ex*,'!" \ W 

n4 p 127-4 I |ul l" VI 2 
Al! t onsidors etlut.llion loi the eklerb an important issue lor 
the 1 uropean l omnium l\ . H'st usses tlemographn , sot ial, 
ami pohtit.il I. u tors aristng Irom strmtuial thanges alleiting 
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uldei adult education. Suggests that education ot the oldorh 
emphasize sfli -reliance, communication skills, e\perieino, 
and lite i hatiges Reviews literature on llu 1 capacity and will- 
ingness U> learn of the elderly iDMMi 

AN: F|4fi2(t2n 

AL : Oglosbv,-K.-I .: Hav-\Y 

TP Tht' Now Fumpe. (. hallcngos fur l-.vtnipf.in Adult Fdikatioii 
IA : i*M 

|N: fi'i/.vfi.vmr v2nnl pM-3S pur. 
AY: L All 

AH: Ilie F.uropean Community must develop polk it-, regarding 
ii number t>t challenges: trt't' emu Lit urn oi people .uriM bor- 
ders, disadvantaged regions, economic restructuring, 
tt> \ tiCiiti tin ill education, iind cooperation with Pastern 
Furope. (SK.) 

AN: I- |437l W4 
AL': Raivola.-Reijo 

Tl: Integrating FdiK>itit»n tor an Integrating Furope? 
PV. \m I 

JN: l.itc-,uhi-l.itnctlu»i-iii I iuhmj, n4 p2-7 PW1 

AH: Two strategics tor creating a unitied Furopean identity are 
(I) unifying educational structures and processes to ensure 
equivalent educational outcomes and (2i inlcnsitving student 
trainee, and personnel exchanges and building an efficient 
educational information network. (Sk> 

AN: l-J444i-;=; 

AL: Reiidel.-Maigherila 

Tl: Huropo.in Law: Fueling rimiiialiun again*.! Cork in 
Fducation. 

PV; |t)t,2 

IN: Gi'ih!,r-,iiid-l Ji,u!!h'i;:\4 nl-2 plh3-73 I l W2 
NT: Speeial double issue with title 'Women'*. Fdutation in 
Furope." 

AH: INaniinos how the Furopean Convention on I lunian Rights 
and its ease law could combat sexist education and develop 
concept*, of philosophical convictions, the Furopean 
Community's duty, and children's rights. Consider*, feminist 
strategies for improving girls' education. Fnglish and 
F.uropean procedural law*., and difficulties ol u«-ing Fnglish 
law. (RFC) 

AN: IT4d%*)*» 

AC: Riemer.-lereniiah 

"Fl: The FCL' as the Mark" ot L nil\ Furope between Monetarv 

Integration and \lonetar\ Cnioii. 
PV P»'h 

|N: N>i ial /'.//a ,ilh»t: v" n4 plS4-Sd Apr-Ma v l ll *H 
AY: I'M I 

AH: Reviews progress toward econoiuit integration and mone- 
tan union within the luropean Pumoniic CommuniH. 
Maintains that ticrmanv has the greatest intlueme on the *.v*.- 
tem because ol its strong uirrcncv and monetary polities. 
(. tuiclutk's that a "two-speed"' tourse toward ecoiiomit' union 
niav be the ortlv practical path K. FRi 

AN: Fl44l»h4 

AL : Rvlwlvn nitvud 

IF toward a luropean Hiniension in 1 tint atitni. Intenlinn .uitl 

Reality in l uropean ComtnuniH I \>lu \ and Pr.u litt-. 
PN, ■ pjui 

IN lem/wi,;. 1 /. < / Jiiuiluo; Kc ii <.■ \ ul pIP 21M> I'M I 
A\ . I Ml 

N I : I heme issiit' with title education in a (. hanging I urope. ' 

AH: \nahves till ma I and unotlkial dutumonls troni I uropean 
(. oninninil\ member nations, questions w licthor the develop 
melll ot a luropean tlinieiision in ediu atiun will etlet ti\ eh 
in t'ltome such di flu ul tit's as |,k k ol emphasis on learning lo 
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bt' [European and developing transnational values, lack of 
appropriate teat her training and instructional materials, and 
persistent national prejudices. (SY) 

AN: F'|4(iUh*)S 

AL : St'hniick-C Lerharcl 

1 1: Immigration in Furope: I low Much Other" Is Too Much? 
Pi : 1VU3 

IN: Sh hil I iln,.ili<<ir v=57 n4 p IH 1-83 Apr-Mav |W,3 
AY: L All 

AH (■A.iniines the intrease in immigration and foreign nationals 
in Furopean tountries since the P'^Os. Points nut that liberal 
immigration law s made C.ermanv the most popular haven for 
refugees and others. Contends that Germans will have to 
adjust to a multicultural Clermanv within a multicultural 
Furope. tCFR) 

AN: FI43S724 

AC: Si<Ut,-kmies-(. alvert 

I F P'U2 and He\'ond: L nderstaiiding the Furopean Ctimniunit\-. 
PV IW2 

IN: HusWi'-is-/',/!,,-,!//!!/! / 1 'm in: : v4h n 3 p4U42 Feb IW2 
A\': L Ml 

AH: If business educators are to develop the etttnomic literacv of 
students, the\' must address such dimensions of the changing 
worldwide economic order as the F.uropean Ceimmunitv. 
UO\V) 

AN: I ; |4^43lh 

AC: Sliaw',-|osephiiit' 

Tl: F'ducation and the 1 aw in the liuropean Commuiiilv. 
P\:1W2 

IN: lcimwl-,it'-l.iKV~,iUtl-l':lthtilum: v21 n3 p41?-42Sum l'W2 
AH: Addresses the place of education within the Furopean 
Community legal system; highlights the lines at' thinking 
behind the community's educational support programs; and 
concludes by focusing tin the role of the Furopean Court in 
shaping the community's distinctive education law. ( 1 Pi refer- 
ences) (Ml i ; ) 

AN: FI4SV50S 

AC: 'sillinccvl.-A.-A. 

Tl: Information Policy in the Furopean Communilv; Halancing 

Protection and Competition. 
PY: PW4 

IN: li'imiitt i'1-lhnv: nnwiil ■luiornitilii'ii: v2\ r\\ p2l3-3(l Mav-Jun 

PW4 
AV: C Ml 

AH: Discusses Furopean Community policy relating to informa- 
tion technology and the information industry. Topics 
addressed include the information services industry; trans- 
border information How. including electronic mail, data 
owner responsibility, and software piracy; digital data net- 
works; electronic data interchange; telecommunications; 
inlorniatitin industry policy; research and standards; ami crit- 
icism ol existing information policy. (Contains S2 references.) 
(I RW) 

AN: FFkvU^n 
■U . Smith, -Innet 

II: I he Furopean I eat lung loitf (. onditions, Mtibilitv and 

Qualifications 
I A pen 

IN' i>!h'tiulh'>hlt lit .'li'.C el / Jlu illU'H luU uhtttt'thlh /nl-ih'lU llnl 
I i i/i'/imrv-.n-M"'/--! kit I Kn'm lnii\iihiln>iiiih- t/r /Vj/iK'nX' 1 *' y 3H 
iid pii-H-V No\ 1002 

AH: Pestribes the teathing piolc'ssitin in Furopean Common 
Market (I (. Ml stall's, reviewing ifilterenees in importance of 
ettiit alion. salaries, st.itus, rt'Wiirtls, working conditions, and 
training. Disuisses teaiher mobility lvtween meniher states 
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and feasibility of a single market among ECM states. 
Describes common market for primary school teachers in 
Scandinavian countries. (PAA) 

AN: EJ46971H) 

AU: Stassen, -Donna 

"IT. A United Germany in a Uniting Europe. 
PY: 1<W3 

JN: SiKkil-Eiliiuilk'n; v57 n4 pi 87-^0 Apr-May W 
AV: UMI 

AB: Presents contemporary view of Germany since reunification 
and the end of the Cold War. Includes 13 photographs por- 
traying scenes from daily lite in Germany. (CER) 

AN: EJ441%3 

AU: Swing,-EIi/abeth-Sherman; Orivel-Erancois 
Tl: Education in a New Europe. Editorial Essay. 
PY: 1W 

JN: Comiw;riiiY-i:i1uoUn»i-Rcrit-d\ v.3ft nl pi- 1 -) Feb l l «l 
AV: UMI 

NT: Theme issue with title "Education in a Changing Europe." 

AB: Examines distinct educational trends in Europe as western 
countries move toward unity and eastern countries shake off 
socialism. Focuses on educational policy aimed at developing 
a European identity, the persistence of distinct national intel- 
lectual traditions, consequences of expanded higher educa- 
tion, privatization and reactionary reform, and the meaning of 
educational perestroika. (SV) 

AN: E1430I35 
AU: Walker,-David 

Tl: European Community Prepares to Establish a "Common" 

Approach to I ligher Education. 
PY: 1W1 

JN: Chnmkh'-vf-l Holier Education: v37 n44 pAI,3i) |ul 17 I«l 
AV: UMI 

AB: A far-reaching plan to create a European system of higher 
education, complementing development of a single economic 
market, is near approval. Eventually, curricula, standards, 
policies, and financing would converge in member countries. 
The political mood is currently supportive, and the plan 
would extend existing successful cooperative arrangements. 
(VISE) 



AN: EJ469215 

AU: Westhoff,-Jurgen 

Tl: The EEC Electronic Information Services Market. 
PY: 1W3 

JN: Gozvniiiicnt-lntonnation-Quiirterli/: vlfl n3 p3o9-78 W3 
AB: Describes the European Information Market Observatory 
and its purpose of gathering and providing knowledge about 
the European electronic information services market. Topics 
include the supply and use of electronic information services, 
size of the market, structure and policy of market operators, 
and recent developments in new electronic information ser- 
vices. (EAM) 

A.N: EJ44938(i 

AU: Willems,-Gerard-M. 

Tl: Transcultural Communicative Competence and the Growth 

of European Citizenship. 
PY: W91 

JN: Emvivini-l(mrnal-of-TMfh,r-rjMtithw; v!4 n3 p184-212 PM1 
AI3: Discusses the importance of foreign language teaching in 
Europe, noting creation of a communicative competence that 
enhances cultural awareness, open-mindedness, transcultural 
interaction, and European unification; recommends that 
Europeans take language courses emphasizing cultural 
aspects of foreign languages and the development of prag- 
matic, strategic, and negotiating skills. (SM) 

AN: EJ488687 

AU: Wilvert.-Calvin 

Tl: Spain: Europe's California. 

PY: W4 

JN: joimial-of-Cco^ivpIn/: v93 n2 p74-74 Mar-Apr W4 
AV: UMI 

AB: Contends that, as Spain integrates into the European 
Economic Community, it is considered to be Europe's 
California. Asserts that making regional comparisons between 
California and Spain can be an effective teaching method. 
Provides comparisons in such areas as agriculture and 
tourism. (CER) 
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Appendix 1 

Europ jan Unification Glossary 



Accession - Entrance ot a iidtion into tin.' European Union, Usiinl- 
1\ subject to a popular vote. 

ACT - Countries of Africa, tin- Caribbean, and the Pacific 

Benelux - Belgium, Netherlands, and 1 uxembourg 

BEU - Benelux Economic Union 

BLEU - Belgium Luxembourg Economic Union 

CAP - Common Agricultural Policy. A controversial and expen- 
sive system of agricultural subsidies by the LU that currently 
consumes 63'. of the LU's total budget. 

Cecchini Report 1988 - A Commission-spot 'sored studv led by 
Paolo Cecchini that estimate the total potential gain to the 
community from the completion of the single unified market. 

CEE - Central and Eastern Europe 

CET - Common External Tariff 

CFSP - Common Foreign and Scuirilv Polky established under 
tin.' Union Treaty. 

COMECON - Council tor Mutual Eioimmic Assistance, the trad- 
ing bloc of the formerly communist nations. 

COMINFORM - Communist Propaganda Agency 

COREPER - C ommittee of Permanent Representatives. 1 hese are 
ambassadors from member st.itos to the EL in Brussels. 

Council of Ministers -The principal decision-making body in the 
Union. Its membership consists ot government ministers from 
the member states (one from each country), who serve explic- 
itly as national representali\ ev The composition varies, 
depending on the subject matter under consideration 

EC - European Community (or C ommumties), now generalK 
referred to as the European Union 

ECHR - I'uropean C onvention on I luman Rights 

ECSC - European Coal and Steel ( mnmuniu 

ECU European Cuiwncv Unit. Anounting unit used by the EL', 
with limited business ,unl private use as well, that may 
become the single ^ urrencv tor a lullv integrated I L 

Ecu - Name lor the new European curreru v 

EDC - European Petense Civimmmth 

EEC ■ European I lononm C omrnunilv . olticiallv renamed as the 
European Cummumlv bv the Eurupean I nion Ireatv 



EFTA - European Free Trade Association. Established in NN) by 
the Stockholm C onvention and headquartered in Geneva, this 
association currently has 4 members: Iceland, Liechstenstein, 
Norway, and Switzerland. Six former members have left the 
LET A and joined the EU. 

EMS - European Monetary System. Established in 197 l », this sys- 
tem of fixed exchange rates is an important building block 
toward eventual economic and monetary union. 

LPC - European Political Community. 

EPC - European Political Co-operation or PoCo. Forum in which 
EU : ministers of foreign affairs discuss coordination of foreign 
policy among member countries. 

ERP - European Recovery Plan (Marshall Plan! 

ERM - Europe's Exchange Rate Mechanism 

ESC - Economic and Social Committee 

EU - European Union 

European Council - Composed of the Head of State or 
Government from each of the fifteen member states of the EU. 

Euratom - European .Atomic Energy Community 

Europe 1992 - Popular name for the European single market 
based on its target completion date, the end of l*W2. 

Europe Agreement - Grants associate member status with the 
EU to another country and creates closer economic and politi- 
cal ties with the EU, but does not guarantee future member- 
ship. 

I urupean Commission - A supranational body that plays key 
idles in initiating new police proposals and in overseeing 
implementation of EU law bv the governments of the member 
states. 

European Parliament - "I he parliament of the European Union. 
Its members have been directly elected bv tin- citizens ot the 
member states — thev are not appointed bv or responsible to 
national governments. 

Fortress Europe - The com em that the EL will build trade barri- 
ers that discourage imports 

ERG - Federal Republic ol Germ .my (West Germane) 

GATT - General Agreement on laritts .mil Trade 

GDP - ( a oss 1 )ottK-stu I 'rod ut t 

GNP - ( .ross National Product 
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EUROPEAN UNIFICATION 



Maastricht Treaty - Tin- Treaty on European Union, allied 
Maastricht Treaty after the Netherlands city where the EC 
leaders concluded the treaty. 

NAFTA - \orth American Free Trade Agreement 

NATO - \orth Atlantic Treaty Organization 

OECD - Cirgani/atiun tor Economic Cooperation and 
Development 

OEEC -Organization lor European ixunonm C ooperation 

Phare Program - An FL program ot foreign assistance 

SEA - Single Fun ipean Act. Ratified in 1"S7, this act amended 
the Treatv of Koine to provide a legal framework and stream- 
lined decision-making for implementation of the EC's : <ite- 
grated market ot \^2. 



SEM - Single European Market implemented bv theSEA 

Transatlantic Declaration (1990) - Set framework for EC-U.S. 
consultation and cooperation in economic, scientific, educa- 
tional, and cultural fields and committed both sides to work- 
ing together on transnational problems such as terrorism, 
druj's, and the environment. 

Treaty of Rome (1957) - FVtabiwhed the Furopean C ommunity 

Uruguay Round - Most recent round ot negotiations in CI ATI. 

Velvet Revolution - The fall of the communist regimes through- 
out Central and Eastern Europe 

WEU - Western European Union 

VERs - Voluntary Export Restraints 
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World Wide Web Sites of Information 
on European Unification 



El KiH'v Thi" F.Uftipi»<1tl Union I lome Pa.ue 
http://www.cec.lu/welcome.html 

El ;tt>-I\io-Sm Rt ! Acees*ible from "Humpa" : access mute to 
m<mv other Union sources. 

http://www.cec.lu/en/info.html 

Fa rom \ i: Example of 'siuiriv feted in ! uio-ltilo-Somccs ": major 
source- of HU data. 

http://www.cec.Iu/en/comm/eurostat/eurostJt.html 

Till In kopi \\ Uxiov. Another site accessible Irom "Hurupa": 
contains access lo information on HL* institutions and <i list ot 
answers to frequently asked questions ("The- European Union 
and It 1 - Citizens' ). 

littp:/-'www.cec.lu/en/eu.litiiil 



I in Hlki'I'I \\ U\u>\ \\p I is Cn 1/1 \-: I he Q and A site aicessed 
hum The European Union". 

littp://www.cec.lu/en/comni/dglO/qa/qa.html 

I L ROl'HAN UNION & INTERNET: Comprehensive listing of 
internet resources on the EL. 

http://www.helsinki.fi/~aunesluo/eueng.litnil 

EU Bv-:i*> FAQ: T\uil ill Ct>\ll\|s: A great list ot frequently 
asked questions; example ot source accessible from "EURO- 
PEAN UNION & INTERNET". 

http://www.vub.ac.be/SMlT/eubasics/ 
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Appendix 3 

About the Contributors 



Michael D. Cordon is Professor of Historv <it Deuison 
University and a Senior Eacullv member ot the Mershon Center's 
Citizenship Development for a Global Ago Program. 1 lis special- 
tv is Medieval and HarK' Modern European Historv. He has w rit- 
ten extensively in the areas of seventeenth-century Spanish 
thought, sixteenth-century English legal historv, and late 
medieval European puhhc law. His writings have appeared in 
both American and European scholarlv publications. 1 lis most 
recent project is a comparative study ot legal education in eigh- 
teenth-century Europe and America. 

Richard Gunther is Professor ot Politual Science at The Ohio 
State University. He received his Ph.D. in Political Science Irom 
the University of California- Berkeley. Clunther's area of special- 
ization is West European politics. He is author of Public Policy in 
a No-Parly State: Spanish Hndgeting and Planning in the Tinlight ot 
the i-'itinquitt l.ra; co-author of Spam After Franco: I'he Mak'lig of A 
Competitive Pttvty System and Crisis i/ Cambia: t'.lcctonv y Ptirthto? 
en In Espatia de los Alios Ochcnta; and co-editor of llites and 
Oemcuxatic Consolidation in latin Amerka and Southern l.uropc. His 
most recent books include Politics, Society, mid Democracy: The 
Cnse ot Spain and 77(i' Politic* ot Deniocnilic Co.u~tilidttiion. Cunther 
is founder and co-chair of the Subcommittee on Southern Europe 
ot the American Council of Learned Societies, Director oi the 
West European Studies Program at The Ohio State University, 
and Director of the Provisional Program on Democratization ol 
The Mershon Centei . 

Leon Hurwitz is Professor ot i olitical Science anil Associate 
Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Cleveland State I'nivci'silv. 
Dr, Hurwitz is author or editor ot nine books on the European 
Community, including ihe l ire Cnciilatioii ot Phy*>ciani [Xilhiu 
the riiropean Community and I'he liovpcttn Community tin, I the 
Management ot International Cooperation. 1 le is currently to-editer 
of 7 7ft" State ot the i.itropeau Community, a project ot the European 
Community Studies Association. He has also published articles 
dealing with the European Community in Ihe lonrual ol' Common 
Market Studies. Politital Studies, Review iruiu ai-e d: - Aftauc* 
Sikiule*. Cahiets de Sociologic ct de ncmogiaphie Mediirtlc- and other 
journals. 1 le was one ot the founding members ol the European 
Community Studies Association (EC SA) and currently serves on 
HCSA's Executive Committee and is also H USA's Secretary - 
Treasurer and Editorial Hoard Chair. Dr. Hurwitz has lectured 
frequently in the United States and Europe on various aspects ot 
the European Communitv. 

Dagniar Kraeiner holds an M.A. in Pehlka.1 Suente horn the 
University ot Virginia, C harlottesville, and is a lonsiiltant to 
research institutes in Washington. I X . 

Howeli C. Lloyd is Professor of Ccographv at Miami University . 
has devoted most of his academic uircer to furthering interna- 
tional i dueatien through teaihing, administration and turn ersitv 
sei\ne. His priniipal insfnulion.il responsibilities h,i\e been m 
the fields ol I uiopeau tegion.i1 and world polilic.il ancl region, il 
geography. His work has permitted iret|uen! European Iravel, 
including leading student studs tours, and more than the vears 
ol leaching, reseanh and living in Europe. As Miami s Direilor 
ot International Sfudies, he administered and guided this mulli- 
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disciplinary degree program to become one ot the largest in the 
United States. He has been intensively involved in the operation 
of the University's European Center in Luxembourg since its 
inception in l%8. In addition to serv ice on everv major interna- 
tional education committee at Miami, he has been a planning 
consultant lor several Ohio school districts, a publisher's review- 
er for college geography texts, and author ot professional articles 
on European urban transportation. 

Moore McDowell is Professor of Economics at University 
College Dublin. He was educated at University College Dublin 
and Worcester College, Oxford and has been visiting professor at 
the University of Delaware, San Francisco State University, and 
the University of California, Davis, lie serves as Secretary 
General, Irish Section, of the European League for Economic 
Cooperation and has been an economic consultant to both the 
Minister for Local Government in Dublin and the Confederation 
of Irish industry. A researcher in industrial organization and 
applied, micro and microeconomics, McDowell's numerous pub- 
lications include (as co-author) Prh'atisition in Ireland — Issues 
and Prnspn f> and I SP I ti^toru of I'lci tru iiy Supply in Ireland. He 
also t,OHtrihitled "Aid* to Industry in Ireland" in Aid* to Industry in 
the l.tnopean Community, a report of the European Commission. 

Steven L. Miller is Associate Professor of Social Studies and 
Global Education at The Ohio Slate University. Miller, a former 
teacher ot high school economics and government, started at the 
Center lor Economic Education at CM. in i l '7S and served as its 
director until lsW3. Among his publications aie I conomic 
I ditiiituni for Citizenship: Implication'- tor Curriculum . Instruction, 
and Materials. I conomic* and Motional Seiinity: Supplemental'}! 
/I's-jius <;>;■ lli^h School Course* (co-author and editor); Teaching 
Strategic* tor High School lUoaomic* Courses (co-author); and 7 7rt J 
Study and leaching oi I'umoiuk* (co-author). Miller has played a 
Lev role in Education lor Democratic Citizenship in Poland, a 
major civic education program, undertaken bv the Polish 
Ministry of National Education, the Center for Civic Education in 
Warsaw, and OSL's Mershon Center. 1 le has twice led teams of 
academic specialists to Lithuania as part ot a new Mershon 
C enter civic ed. nation initiative in cooperation with the Ministry 
ot Education and Science. Miller has also worked with educators 
in Bulgaria as part of an economic education program conducted 
bv the Ministry of I ducation, the University oi Delaware, and 
tiie University ol Cnu innati. 

Manfred Stassen, lormer Adjunct Professor of German Studies 
and Letters at the School ol Advanced International Studies 
(SAISI and "senior Eellow in Residence al the American Institute 
lor Contemporary German Studies (Ale GS) ot I he lohns 
I lopkins University in Washington, DC, is currently the Director 
ol the South Asia Oltko ol the Germ. in Academic Exchange 
Service (DA AD) in New Delhi, India. 

Wayne C Thompson is Professor of Politual SHence. Virginia 
Military histilule. I exinglun, \nginia. lie received his H.A in 
Government from Ihe Ohio "stale University anil his SI. A. and 
Ph.D., with dislirklion, Irom the Ularemonl Graduate School, I le 
did lurlher graduate study at the universities ot Gdttingen, 
Paris Sorboiine and Ereilung ini HreKgan, where he has since 
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been a guest professor. 1 le has studied and researched many 
years in Germany as a Woodrow Wilson, Fulbright, Dcutsilm' 
Akademi<ilu'r AnstQUAchilit'iKt, Harhart, and Alexander von 
Humboldt Fellow. He has served as scholar-in-residence at the 
Bundestag in Bonn, is the author of In the Eye of the Storm: Kurt 
Riezler and the Crises oi Modem Germany, The Political Odyssey of 
Herbert Wchuer. Western Lunijie md Canada in The World Today 
Series. Historical Dictionary of Germany, and Margaret Thatcher: 
Prime Minister Indomitable. He also co-edited Perspectives on 
Strategic Detente and Space: National Programs and International 
CtVfWtalion. He has written many articles on European politics, 
philosophy, and history which have appeared in such periodi- 
cals as The American Political Science Review. East European 
Quarterly, journal ot ' PolitU s. Central European History. German 
Studies Review. Current History. The History Teacher, and Armed 



f urti's and Security. 
Estonia. 



He is currently a Fulbright Professor in 



George M. Vredeveld is a Professor of Economies at the 
University of Cincinnati and Director of its Center for Economic 
Education. The Center prov ides training for teachers and cur- 
riculum consultation for area schools and conducts economic 
and demographic studies for businesses and public organiza- 
tions. In addition to his work on the effect of unifying the 
economies of the European Union, Vredeveld has studied the 
effects of economic transformation in Eastern Europe. For the 
past four years, Vredeveld has been working with the Bulgarian 
government to design a comprehensive economics and business 
education program for students, teachers, and public officials. 
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European Unification Chronology 



1950 Robert Schuman proposes pooling Europe's coal and 
steel industries 

1951 European Coal and Steel Community Treaty (ECSC) 
signed 

1957 European Economic Community (EEC) and European 
Atomic Energy (Euroatom) treaties signed 

1965 Treaty merges the three institutions of the European 
Communities 

1968 Customs union completed 

1973 Denmark, Ireland, and the United Kingdom join the 
Community 

1079 European Monetary System (EMS) becomes operative 
1981 Creece joins the Community 

1985 European Council endorses plans for single market by 
end of 1992 

1986 Spain and Portugal enter the Community 

1987 Single Europe Act enters force 

1989 Madrid huropean Council endorses plan for Economic 
and Monetary Union 



1990 Five Laender of the former German Democratic 
Republic enter the Community as part of Unified 
Germany 

1991 EC and EFTA agree to form the European Economic 
Area (EE A) 

Maastricht Council agrees to Treaty on European Union 

Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia sign first Europe 
Agreements on trade, political, and economic coopera- 
tion 

1992 Treatv on Union signed in Maastricht 

First Danish referendum rejects Maastricht Treaty 

1993 European Single Market enters force 

Second Danish referendum approves Maastricht Treaty 
Treaty on European Union enters force on November 1 

1994 European Economic Area enters force 

EU accession negotiations completed with Austria, 
Finland, Norway, Sweden 

Norway rejects accession 

1995 Austria, Finland, and Sweden enter the European 
Union 
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